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INTRODUCTION 


IV/TR. ANDREW LANG has well said that the true 
collaborators of Dumas were human nature and 
history. And indeed it is an excellent plan for the novelist 
to model his characters on the Mr. A. and Mrs. B. and Miss C. 
of his acquaintance, or on a La Brinvilliers and a La Voisin. 
We have always especially admired the chapters in Zes Trots 
Mousquetaires which are devoted to Miladi’s imprisonment in 
the castle near Portsmouth, her conquest of her puritanic 
young gaoler Felton, and her escape with him. This episode 
in her career is entirely of the author’s invention, the Memoires 
d^Artagnan, by Gatien de Courtilz de Sandras, being silent 
respecting it ; and it is apparent to us that Miladi’s claim to 
be a successful character in a classical work of fiction owes 
much to Dumas’ study of La Brinvilliers. Happily Miladi 
failed in her attempt to poison d’Artagnan, but she succeeded 
only too completely with Madame Bonacieux ; and although 
in the end both Miladi and La Brinvilliers met with shameful 
deaths, they, demons though they were, convinced the pious 
men about them that they were saints. Female warders, or 
indeed women in general, might have been so unobliging as 
to persevere in an attitude of scepticism. Certainly Madame 
de S^vign^ was under no illusion concerning her contemporary. 
Indeed, her letters to her daughter describing the sufferings of 
La Brinvilliers seem really brutal. Most people are puzzled 
by this exhibition ; to them it appears that a gentle, cultivated 
lady of blameless life, who has been chatting gaily of the 
Court, of new books, of the pleasures of country life, suddenly 
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and astonishingly forgets herself. Our theory is that Madame 
de S^vignd not only felt humiliated that a series of odious 
crimes had been committed by a lady, her social equal, but 
that she was afraid of her. She seems to us to strike a note 
of uneasy joy when she returns again and again to Madame 
Brinvilliers, to tell more horrid anecdotes and to describe 
yet more dreadful sufferings. In truth people were afraid of 
La Brinvilliers. Saint-Croix and she had menaced society at 
large, and while she yet lived no one felt safe. Of course 
in those days the crime of poisoning was far more difficult 
of detection than now. Had her time been a little earlier, 
the Marquise de Brinvilliers would have been tried not as 
a poisoner but as a sorceress. She and her almost equally 
celebrated contemporary La Voisin have this additional 
distinction in the annals of crime, that their deeds were the 
cause of the passing of a royal edict creating a Chambre Ardente 
for the trial and punishment of poisoners. 

We have compared Dumas^ study with the Histoire du Prods 
de la Marquise de Brinvilliers contained in Richer^s collection 
of Causes Ctllbres^ and in spite of the dramatic talent of our 
author have found it very exact. For dramatic impressiveness 
our readers nevertheless will note particularly the vivid opening 
scene and the strikingly powerful description of Saint-Croix*s 
introduction to the arch-poisoner Exili in the Bastille. No 
one but Dumas could have made this latter so effective. 
Doubtless he was right, and the Marquise was absolutely 
bad. It may be conceded to Saint-Croix that he was unfor- 
tunate in his friends : to fall in love with a demon and to be 
imprisoned with a devil is a hard fate, and too much for 
mortal man to withstand. 

Although the Crimes Celebres filled eight large volumes, the 
public was by no means satiated, and Dumas received a host 
of communications from different parts of the country, as 
though, as he says, every province of France was eager to 
furnish its sheaf to the bloody harvest. He accepted and 
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re-wrote one narrative, Le Curi Ckambard} This must have 
been sent to him d propos of the argument of La Brinvilliers* 
advocate, that it would be contrary to precedent were her 
confession used as evidence against her. 

Dramatists and novelists have frequently made use of the 
resemblance existing between two people to evolve comic 
or tragic situations. If these seem far-fetched, it should be 
remembered that real life affords extraordinary perplexities 
occasioned by the impersonation of one individual by another. 
Several instances are to be found in history ; of these none is 
more remarkable than the story of Martin Guerre. Comedy 
and tragedy are inextricably mingled in it ; fresh situations and 
with them fresh perplexities are continually introduced, until 
the reader is as much at a loss as the characters themselves. 
Dumas, who, as we have seen, supplemented Courtilz de 
Sandras* sketch of Miladi by using La Brinvilliers to complete 
the portrait, laid hold of the two Martin Guerres, the real and 
the false, and some others of the persons of the drama besides, 
and transplanted them into his romance, Les Deux Diane^ 
where they shine with great effect. Those who care to follow 
them will find some ingenious variations of the true story told 
in the present volume. It is a matter of some surprise and 
regret to us that Dumas never dramatised Martin Guerre, 

The history of the Marquise de Ganges, which follows, is 
one that decidedly we would rather not see presented on the 
stage. One is glad to know that even in the time of Louis xiv 
the events in which the Abb^ de Ganges took the leading part 
spread a gloom over the Court The Abb^ no doubt con- 
sidered himself a choice specimen of the gallants of the day ; 
yet his methods were such as Gil Bias* robbers would have 
scorned to adopt Two interesting questions will not fail to 
suggest themselves to the reader, — Was the murderers* only 
object the acquisition of the lady*s property? and was her 
husband innocent or guilty? 

^ Sec The Reminiscences of Antony and Marianna, 
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Unlike Martin Gturre^ which exhibits little trace of Dumas' 
pen, and is, we believe, mainly the work of a collaborator, the 
study upon the Marquise de Ganges is evidently his. The 
opening scene, which passes in the house of La Voisin, is in 
particular an excellent specimen of his manner ; but the whole 
study is instinct with life and colour. When, many years after 
the visit of the Marquise to it, the vipers' nest in which 
La Voisin carried on her trade was raided by the police, books 
registering the names of her clients were found there. Many 
of these people were by no means innocent as was the 
Marquise. Lesgrais, who trapped Madame Brinvilliers and 
brought her to Paris, was instrumental also in the capture of 
La Voisin, and Paris rang with his name. It is recorded by 
M. Richer that a lady was sitting by the domestic hearth one 
evening with her husband, when a servant announced that 
M. lesgrais had called to see her. The dame straightway fell 
on her knees confessing herself one of La Voisin's clients and 
begging for mercy. The stem husband ordered Lesgrais to be 
admitted, when lo and behold 1 he proved to be an upholsterer 
of that name. The chronicler says that Paris was much 
exhilarated by this adventure. 

The inclusion of Mary Stuart in the Celebrated Crimes will 
excite resentment in the minds of some readers, until the 
reflection occurs to them that Dumas' title was intended to 
include cases in which the subjects were the victims rather 
than the perpetrators of crimes. Urbain Grandier ^ committed 
no offence, but his case was a “ Celebrated Crime.” The case 
of Mary Stuart may be differentiated from it, perhaps, but it 
fitly has a place in the collection. We must not omit to 
mention the fact that towards 1840, when he undertook to 
write the Crimes CiiibreSy Dumas was composing his chronicle 
of the Stuarts, Having read both, we can say that either the 
study in the present volume is a skilfully arranged extract from 
such chronicle, or the latter is an expansion of the matter here 
^ See The Crimes of Urbaise Grtmdier and Others, 
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presented. Brantdme and Sir Walter Scott were Dumas’ chief 
authorities for Mary Stuart. 

Another book which Dumas had in hand at about the same 
time as Les Stuarts was his Mimoires d'un Maitre (TArmes, 
ou Dix-huit Mots d St. Petersbrnirg^ The material largely 
consisted of MS. notes handed to him by his friend Grisier, 
the Maitre d’armes in question, but our author collected 
round him various volumes about Russia, from which he filled 
in historical matter and anecdotes at discretion. One of these 
books was Dupr^ de St Maure’s L'Hermite en Russie (Paris, 
1829). There he found Varinka, ou le Cabaret rouge. Any 
reader who has the idea that Dumas was content merely to 
transcribe the work of another should refer to Dupr^ de St 
Maure’s work. He will see with some astonishment that 
Dumas’ version is not only the more dramatic of the two, but 
that it is incomparably the more vivid and natural. It is he who 
appears to have witnessed the events he describes, it is Dupr^ 
de St. Maure who seems to relate them at second hand. The 
tragic story of Vaninka (as Dumas spells the name) is one of 
the most striking of the whole collection of “ Crimes.” 

R. S. GARNETT 


* See The Fencing Master. 
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THE MARQUISE DE BRINVILLIERS 


T owards the end of the year 1665, ^ autumn 

evening, there was a considerable crowd assembled on 
the Pont-Neuf where it makes a turn down to the rue 
Dauphine. The object of this crowd and the centre of attrac- 
tion was a closely shut carriage. A police official was trying 
to force open the door, and two out of the four sergeants who 
were with him were holding the horses back and the other two 
stopping the driver, who paid no attention to their commands, 
but only endeavoured to urge his horses to a gallop. The 
struggle had been going on some time, when suddenly one of 
the doors was violently pushed open, and a young officer in 
the uniform of a cavalry captain jumped down, shutting the 
door as he did so, though not too quickly for the nearest 
spectators to perceive a woman sitting at the back of the 
carriage. She was wrapped in cloak and veil, and judging by 
the precautions she had taken to hide her face from every eye, 
she must have had her reasons for avoiding recognition. 

“Sir,” said the young man, addressing the officer with a 
haughty air, “ I presume, till I find myself mistaken, that your 
business is with me alone; so I will ask you to inform me 
what powers you may have for thus stopping my coach ; also, 
since I have alighted, I desire you to give your men orders to 
let the vehicle go on,” 

“ First of all,” replied the man, by no means intimidated by 
these lordly airs, but signing to his men that they must not 
release the coach or the horses, “ be so good as to answer my 
questions.” 

“ I am attending,” said the young man, controlling his agita- 
tion by a visible effort. 
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Are you the Chevalier Gaudin de Sainte-Croix ? ” 

“ I am he.” 

“ Captain of the Traqr regiment ? ” 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Then I arrest you in the king’s name.” 

“ What powers have you ? ” 

“This warrant.” 

Sainte-Croix cast a rapid glance at the paper, and instantly 
recognised the signature of the minister of police: he then 
apparently confined his attention to the woman who was still 
in the carriage ; then he returned to his first question. 

“ This is all very well, sir,” he said to the officer, “ but this 
warrant contains no other name than mine, and so you have no 
right to expose thus to the public gaze the lady with whom I was 
travelling when you arrested me. I must beg of you to order 
your assistants to allow this carriage to drive on ; then take me 
where you please, for I am ready to go with you.” 

To the officer this request secerned a just one : he signed to 
his men to let the driver and the horses go on ; and they, who 
had waited only for this, lost no time in breaking through the 
crowd, which melted away before them; thus the woman 
escaped for whose safety the prisoner seemed so much 
concerned. 

Sainte-Croix kept his promise and offered no resistance ; for 
some moments he followed the officer, surrounded by a crowd 
which seemed to have transferred all its curiosity to his account ; 
then, at the comer of the Quai de d’Horloge, a man called up 
a carriage that had not been observed before, and Sainte-Croix 
took his place with the same haughty and disdainful air that he 
had shown throughout the scene we have just described. The 
officer sat beside him, two of his men got up behind, and the 
other two, obeying no doubt their master’s orders, retired with 
a parting direction to the driver, “ The Bastille ! ” 

Our readers will now permit us to make them more fully 
acquainted with the man who is to take the first place in the 
story. The origin of Gaudin de Sainte-Croix was not known : 
according to one tale, he was the natural son of a great lord ; 
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another account declared that he was the offspring of poor 
people, but that, disgusted with his obscure birth, he pre- 
ferred a splendid disgrace, and therefore chose to pass for 
what he was not. The only certainty is that he was bom at 
Montauban, and in actual rank and position he was captain of 
the Tracy regiment At the time when this narrative opens, to- 
wards the end of 1665, Sainte-Croix was about twenty-eight or 
thirty, a fine young man of cheerful and lively appearance, a merry 
comrade at a banquet, and an excellent captain : he took his 
pleasure with other men, and was so impressionable a character 
that he enjoyed a virtuous project as well as any plan for a 
debauch ; in love he was most susceptible, and jealous to the 
point of madness even about a courtesan, had she once taken 
his fancy ; his prodigality was princely, although he had no 
income ; further, he was most sensitive to slights, as all men are 
who, because they are placed in an equivocal position, fancy 
that everyone who makes any reference to their origin is offer- 
ing an intentional insult. 

We must now see by what a chain of circumstances he had 
arrived at his present position. About the year 1660, Sainte- 
Croix, while in the army, had made the acquaintance of the 
Marquis de Brinvilliers, maitre-de-camp of the Normandy 
regiment. Their age was much the same, and so was their 
manner of life : their virtues and their vices were similar, and 
thus it happened that a mere acquaintance grew into a friend- 
ship, and on his return from the field the marquis introduced 
Sainte-Croix to his wife, and he became an intimate of the 
house. The usual results followed. Madame de Brinvilliers was 
then scarcely eight-and-twenty : she had married the marquis in 
1651 — that is, nine years before. He enjoyed an income of 
30,000 livres, to which she added her dowry of 200,000 livres, 
exclusive of her expectations in the future. Her name was 
Marie - Madeleine ; she had a sister and two brothers : her 
father, M, de Dreux dAubray, was civil lieutenant at the 
Chdtelet de Paris. At the age of twenty-eight the marquise 
was at the height of her beauty: her figure was small but 
perfectly proportioned; her rounded face was charmingly 
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pretty ; her features, so r^lar that no emotion seemed to 
alter their beauty, suggested the lines of a statue miraculously 
endowed with life: it was easy enough to mistake for the 
repose of a happy conscience the cold, cruel calm which served 
as a mask to cover remorse. 

Sainte-Croix and the marquise loved at first sight, and she 
was soon his mistress. The marquis, perhaps endowed with 
the conjugal philosophy which alone pleased the taste of the 
period, perhaps too much occupied with his own pleasures to 
see what was going on before his eyes, offered no jealous 
obstacle to the intimacy, and continued his foolish extrava- 
gances long after they had impaired his fortunes: his affairs 
became so entangled that the marquise, who cared for him no 
longer, and desired a fuller liberty for the indulgence of her 
new passion, demanded and obtained a separation. She then 
left her husband^s house, and henceforth abandoning all dis- 
cretion, appeared everywhere in public with Sainte-Croix. This 
behaviour, authorised as it was by the example of the highest 
nobility, made no impression upon the Marquis of Brinvilliers, 
who merrily pursued the road to ruin, without worrying about 
his wife’s behaviour. Not so M. de Dreux d’Aubray : he had 
the scrupulosity of a legal dignitary. He was scandalised at 
his daughter’s conduct, and feared a stain upon his own fair 
name : he procured a warrant for the arrest of Sainte-Croix 
wheresoever the bearer might chance to encounter him. We 
have seen how it was put in execution when Sainte-Croix was 
driving in the carriage of the marquise, whom our readers will 
doubtless have recognised as the woman who concealed herself 
so carefully. 

From one’s knowledge of the character of Sainte-Croix, it is 
easy to imagine that he had to use great self-control to govern 
the anger he felt at being arrested in the middle of the 
street ; thus, although during the whole drive he uttered not a 
single word, it was plain to see that a terrible storm was gather- 
ing, soon to break. But he preserved the same impassibility 
both at the opening and shutting of the fatal gates, which, like 
the gates of hell, had so often bidden those who entered 
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abandon all hope on their threshold, and again when he replied 
to the formal questions put to him by the governor. His 
Toice was calm, and when they gave him the prison register he 
signed it with a steady hand. At once a gaoler, taking his 
orders from the governor, bade him follow: after traversing 
various corridors, cold and damp, where the daylight might 
sometimes enter but fresh air never, he opened a door, and 
Sainte-Croix had no sooner entered than he heard it locked 
behind him. 

At the grating of the lock he turned. The gaoler had left 
him with no light but the rays of the moon, which, shining 
through a barred window some eight or ten feet from the 
ground, shed a gleam upon a miserable truckle-bed and left 
the rest of the room in deep obscurity. The prisoner stood 
still for a moment and listened ; then, when he had heard the 
steps die away in the distance and knew himself to be alone at 
last, he fell upon the bed with a cry more like the roaring of a 
wild beast than any human sound : he cursed his fellow-man 
who had snatched him from his joyous life to plunge him into 
a dungeon ; he cursed his God who had let this happen ; he 
cried aloud to whatever powers might be that could grant him 
revenge and liberty. 

Just at that moment, as though summoned by these words 
from the bowels of the earth, a man slowly stepped into the circle 
of blue light that fell from the window — a man thin and pale, a 
man with long hair, in a black doublet, who approached the 
foot of the bed where Sainte- Croix lay. Brave as he was, 
this apparition so fully answered to his prayers (and at the 
period the power of incantation and magic were still believed 
in) that he felt no doubt that the arch-enemy of the human 
race, who is continually at hand, had heard him and had now 
come in answer to his prayers. He sat up on the bed, feeling 
mechanically at the place where the handle of his sword would 
have been but two hours since, feeling his hair stand on end, 
and a cold sweat begin to stream down his face as the strange 
fantastic being step by step approached him. At length the 
apparition paused, the prisoner and he stood face to face for a 
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moment, their eyes riveted ; then the mysterious stranger spoke 
in gloomy tones. 

** Young man,” said he, you have prayed to the devil for 
vengeance on the men who have taken you, for help against 
the God who has abandoned you. I have the means, and I 
am here to proffer it Have you the courage to accept ? ” 

First of all,” asked Sainte-Croix, “ who are you ? ” 

“ Why seek you to know who I am,” replied the unknown, 
** at the very moment when I come at your call, and bring what 
you desire ? ” 

“ All the same,” said Sainte-Croix, still attributing what he 
heard to a supernatural being, “ when one makes a compact 
of this kind, one prefers to know with whom one is treating.” 

“ Well, since you must know,” said the stranger, “ I am the 
Italian Exili.” 

Sainte-Croix shuddered anew, passing from a supernatural 
vision to a horrible reality. The name he had just heard had a 
terrible notoriety at the time, not only in France but in Italy 
as well. Exili had been driven out of Rome, charged with many 
poisonings, which, however, could not be satisfactorily brought 
home to him. He had gone to Paris, and there, as in his native 
country, he had drawn the eyes of the authorities upon himself ; 
but neither in Paris nor in Rome was he, the pupil of Ren^ and 
of Trophana, convicted of guilt. All the same, though proof 
was wanting, his enormities were so well accredited that there 
was no scruple as to having him arrested. A warrant was out 
against him : Exili was taken up, and was lodged in the Bastille. 
He had been there about six months when Sainte-Croix was 
brought to the same place. The prisoners were numerous just 
then, so the governor had his new guest put up in the same 
room as the old one, mating Exili and Sainte-Croix, not knowing 
that they were a pair of demons. Our readers now understand 
the rest. Sainte-Croix was put into an unlighted room by the 
gaoler, and in the dark had failed to see his companion : he had 
abandoned himself to his rage, his imprecations had revealed 
his state of mind to Exili, who at once seized the occasion for 
gaining a devoted and powerful disciple, who once out of prison 
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might open the doors for him, perhaps, or at least avenge his 
fate should he be incarcerated for life. 

The repugnance felt by Sainte-Croix for his fellow-prisoner did 
not last long, and the clever master found his pupil apt. Sainte 
Croix, a strange mixture of qualities good and evil, had reached 
the supreme crisis of his life, when the powers of darkness or of 
light were to prevail. Maybe, if he had met some angelic soul 
at this point, he would have been led to God ; he encountered 
a demon, who conducted him to Satan. 

Exili was no vulgar poisoner : he was a great artist in poisons, 
comparable with the Medici or the Borgias. For him murder 
was a fine art, and he had reduced it to fixed and rigid rules : 
he had arrived at a point when he was guided not by his 
personal interest but by a taste for experiment. God has re- 
served the act of creation for Himself, but has suffered destruc- 
tion to be within the scope of man : man therefore supposes 
that in destroying life he is God’s equal. Such was the nature 
of Exili’s pride : he was the dark, pale alchemist of death : 
others might seek the mighty secret of life, but he had found 
the secret of destruction. 

For a time Sainte-Croix hesitated : at last he yielded to the 
taunts of his companion, who accused Frenchmen of showing too 
much honour in their crimes, of allowing themselves to be in- 
volved in the ruin of their enemies, whereas they might easily 
survive them and triumph over their destruction. In opposition 
to this French gallantry, which often involves the murderer in a 
death more cruel than that he has given, he pointed to the 
Florentine traitor with his amiable smile and his deadly poison. 
He indicated certain powders and potions, some of them of dull 
action, wearing out the victim so slowly that he dies after long 
suffering ; others violent and so quick, that they kill like a flash 
of lightning, leaving not even time for a single cry. Little by 
little Sainte-Croix became interested in the ghastly science that 
puts the lives of all men in the hand of one. He joined in 
Exili’s experiments ; then he grew clever enough to make them 
for himself; and when, at the yearns end, he left the Bastille, the 
pupil was almost as accomplished as his master. 
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Saintc-Croix returned into that society which had banished him, 
fortified by a fatal secret by whose aid he could repay all the 
evil he had received. Soon afterwards Exili was set free — how 
it happened is not known — and sought out Sainte-Croix, who 
let him a room in the name of his steward, Martin de Breuille, 
a room situated in the blind alley off the Place Maubert, owned 
by a woman called Brunet. 

It is not known whether Sainte-Croix had an opportunity of 
seeing the Marquise de Brinvilliers during his sojourn in the 
Bastille, but it is certain that as soon as he was a free man the 
lovers were more attached than ever. They had learned by 
experience, however, of what they had to fear ; so they resolved 
that they would at once make trial of Sainte-Croix’s newly 
acquired knowledge, and M. d'Aubray was selected by his 
daughter for the first victim. At one blow she would free her- 
self from the inconvenience of his rigid censorship, and by in- 
heriting his goods would repair her own fortune, which had been 
almost dissipated by her husband. But in trying such a bold 
stroke one must be very sure of results, so the marquise decided 
to experiment beforehand on another person. Accordingly, 
when one day after luncheon her maid, Frangoise Roussel, 
came in to her room, she gave her a slice of mutton and some 
preserved gooseberries for her own meal. The girl unsus- 
piciously ate what her mistress gave her, but almost at once 
felt ill, saying she had severe pain in the stomach, and a sensa- 
tion as though her heart were being pricked with pins. But 
she did not die, and the marquise perceived that the poison 
needed to be made stronger, and returned it to Sainte-Croix, 
who brought her some more in a few days^ time. 

The moment had come for action. M. d'Aubray, tired with 
business, was to spend a holiday at his castle called Offemont. 
The marquise offered to go with him. M. d'Aubray, who sup- 
posed her relations with Sainte-Croix to be quite broken off, 
joyfully accepted, Offemont was exactly the place for a crime of 
this nature. In the middle of the forest of Aigue, three or four 
miles from Compifegne, it would be impossible to get efficient 
help before the rapid action of the poison had made it useless. 
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M. d’Aubray started with his daughter and one servant only. 
Never had the marquise been so devoted to her father, 
so specially attentive, as she was during this journey. And 
M. dAubray, like Christ — who though He had no children had a 
father’s heart — loved his repentant daughter more than if she 
had never strayed. And then the marquise profited by the 
terrible calm look which we have already noticed in her face : 
always with her father, sleeping in a room adjoining his, eating 
with him, caring for his comfort in every way, thoughtful and 
affectionate, allowing no other person to do anything for him, 
she had to present a smiling face, in which the most suspicious 
eye could detect nothing but filial tenderness, though the vilest 
projects were in her heart. With this mask she one evening 
offered him some soup that was poisoned. He took it ; with 
her eyes she saw him put it to his lips, watched him drink it 
down, and with a brazen countenance she gave no outward sign 
of that terrible anxiety that must have been pressing on her 
heart. When he had drunk it all, and she had taken with steady 
hands the cup and its saucer, she went back to her own room, 
waited and listened . . . 

The effect was rapid. The marquise heard her father moan ; 
then she heard groans. At last, unable to endure his sufferings, 
he called out to his daughter. The marquise went to him. 
But now her face showed signs of the liveliest anxiety, and it 
was for M. d’Aubray to try to reassure her about himself! He 
thought it was only a trifling indisposition, and was not willing 
that a doctor should be disturbed. But then he was seized by 
a frightful vomiting, followed by such unendurable pain that 
he yielded to his daughter’s entreaty that she should send for 
help. A doctor arrived at about eight o’clock in the morning, 
but by that time all that could have helped a scientific inquiry 
had been disposed of: the doctor saw nothing in M. d’Aubray’s 
story but what might be accounted for by indigestion ; so he 
dosed him, and went back to Compibgne. 

All that day the marquise never left the sick man. At night 
she had a bed made up in his room, declaring that no one else 
must sit up with him ; thus she was able to watch the progress 
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of the malady and see with her own eyes the conflict between 
death and life in the body of her father. The next day the 
doctor came again : M. d’Aubray was worse ; the nausea had 
ceased, but the pains in the stomach were now more acute ; 
a strange fire seemed to bum his vitals ; and a treatment was 
ordered which necessitated his return to Paris. He was soon 
so weak that he thought it might be best to go only so far as 
Compifegne, but the marquise was so insistent as to the necessity 
for further and better advice than anything he could get away 
from home, that M. d’Aubray decided to go. He made the 
journey in his own carriage, leaning upon his daughter’s shoulder ; 
the behaviour of the marquise was always the same : at last 
M. d’Aubray reached Paris. All had taken place as the marquise 
desired ; for the scene was now changed : the doctor who had 
witnessed the symptoms would not be present at the death ; 
no one could discover the cause by studying the progress of 
the disorder ; the thread of investigation was snapped in two, 
and the two ends were now too distant to be joined again. In 
spite of every possible attention, M. d’Aubray grew continually 
worse ; the marquise was faithful to her mission, and never left 
him for an hour. At last, after four days of agony, he died in 
his daughter’s arms, blessing the woman who was his murderess. 
Her grief then broke forth uncontrolled. Her sobs and tears 
were so vehement that her brothers’ grief seemed cold beside 
hers. Nobody suspected a crime, so no autopsy was held ; the 
tomb was closed, and not the slightest suspicion had approached 
her. 

But the marquise had only gained half her purpose. She 
had now more freedom for her love affairs, but her father’s dis- 
positions were not so favourable as she expected : the greater 
part of his property, together with his business, passed to the 
elder brother and to the second brother, who was Parliamentary 
councillor; the position of the marquise was very little im- 
proved in point of fortune. 

Sainte-Croix was leading a fine and joyous life. Although 
nobody supposed him to be wealthy, he had a steward called 
Martin, three lackeys called George, Lapierre, and Lachausste, 
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and besides his coach and other carriages he kept ordinary 
bearers for excursions at night As he vras young and good- 
looking, nobody troubled about where all these luxuries came 
from. It was quite the custom in those days that a well-set-up 
young gentleman should want for nothing, and Sainte-Croix 
was commonly said to have found the philosopher’s stone. In 
his life in the world he had formed friendships with various 
persons, some noble, some rich : among the latter was a man 
named Reich de Penautier, receiver-general of the clergy and 
treasurer of the States of Languedoc, a millionaire, and one of 
those men who are always successful, and who seem able by 
the help of their money to arrange matters that would appear 
to be in the province of God alone. This Penautier was con- 
nected in business with a man called d’Alibert, his first clerk, 
who died all of a sudden of apoplexy. The attack was known 
to Penautier sooner than to his own family : then the papers 
about the conditions of partnership disappeared, no one knew 
how, and d’Alibert’s wife and child were ruined. D’Alibert’s 
brother-in-law, who was Sieur de la Magdelaine, felt certain 
vague suspicions concerning this death, and wished to get to 
the bottom of it ; he accordingly began investigations, which 
were suddenly brought to an end by his death. 

In one way alone Fortune seemed to have abandoned her 
favourite : Maltre Penautier had a great desire to succeed the 
Sieur of Mennevillette, who was receiver of the clergy, and this 
office was worth nearly 60,000 livres. Penautier knew that 
Mennevillette was retiring in favour of his chief clerk, Messire 
Pierre Hannyvel, Sieur de Saint-Laurent, and he had taken all 
the necessary steps for buying the place over his head : the 
Sieur de Saint-Laurent, with the full support of the clergy, 
obtained the reversion for nothing — a thing that never happened 
before. Penautier then offered him 40,000 crowns to go halves, 
but Saint-Laurent refused. Their relations, however, were 
not broken off, and they continued to meet. Penautier was 
considered such a lucky fellow that it was generally expected 
he would somehow or other get some day the post he coveted 
so highly. People who had no faith in the mysteries of 
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aldhemy declared that Sainte-Crouc and Penautier did biisincas 
together. 

Now, when the period for mourning was over, the relations 
of the marquise and Sainte-Croix were as open and public as 
before : the two brothers dAubray expostulated with her by 
the medium of an older sister who was in a Carmelite nunnery, 
and the marquise perceived that her father had on his death 
bequeathed the care and supervision of her to her brothers. 
Thus her first crime had been all but in vain : she had wanted 
to get rid of her father’s rebukes and to gain his fortune ; as 
a fact the fortune was diminished by reason of her elder 
brothers, and she had scarcely enough to pay her debts ; while 
the rebukes were renewed from the mouths of her brothers, 
one of whom, being civil lieutenant, had the power to separate 
her again from her lover. This must be prevented. La- 
chauss^e left the service of Sainte-Croix, and by a contrivance 
of the marquise was installed three months later as servant of 
the elder brother, who lived with the civil lieutenant The 
poison to be used on this occasion was not so swift as the one 
taken by M, d’Aubray : so violent a death happening so soon 
in the same family might arouse suspicion. Experiments were 
tried once more, not on animals — for their different organisa- 
tion might put the prisoner’s science in the wrong — but as 
before upon human subjects ; as before, a corpus vili was taken. 
The marquise had the reputation of a pious and charitable 
lady ; seldom did she fail to relieve the poor who appealed : 
more than this, she took part in the work of those devoted 
women who are pledged to the service of the sick, and she walked 
the hospitals and presented wine and other medicaments. No 
one was surprised when she appeared in her ordinary way at 
l’H6tel-Dieu. This time she brought biscuits and cakes for 
the convalescent patients, her gifts being, as usual, gratefully 
received. A month later she paid another visit, and inquired 
after certain patients in whom she was particularly interested : 
since the last time she came they had suffered a relapse ; the 
malady had changed in nature, and had shown graver symptoms. 
It was a kind of deadly fatigue, killing them by a slow, strange 
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decay. She asked quesdons of the doctors, but could learn 
nothing: this malady was unknown to them, and defied all 
the resources of their art A fortnight later she returned. 
Some of the sick people were dead, others still alive, but 
desperately ill ; living skeletons, all that seemed left of them 
was sight, speech, and breath. At the end of two months they 
were all dead, and the physicians had been as much at a loss 
over the post-mortems as over the treatment of the dying. 

Experiments of this kind were reassuring ; so Lachauss^e 
had orders to carry out his instructions. One day the civil 
lieutenant rang his bell, and Lachauss^e, who served the 
councillor, as we said before, came up for orders. He found 
the lieutenant at work with his secretary, Coust^ — what he 
wanted was a glass of wine and water. In a moment La- 
chaussde brought it in. The lieutenant put the glass to his lips, 
but at the first sip pushed it away, crying, “What have you 
brought, you wretch? I believe you want to poison me.'' 
Then handing the glass to his secretary, he added, “ Look at 
it, Coust^ : what is this stuff?" The secretary put a few drops 
into a coffee-spoon, lifting it to his nose and then to his 
mouth : the drink had the smell and taste of vitriol. Meanwhile 
Lachauss^e went up to the secretary and told him he knew what 
it must be : one of the councillor's valets had taken a dose of 
medicine that morning, and without noticing he must have 
brought the very glass his companion had used. Saying this, 
he took the glass from the secretary's hand, put it to his lips, 
pretending to taste it himself, and then said he had no doubt 
it was so, for he recognised the smell. He then threw the 
wine into the fireplace. 

As the lieutenant had not drunk enough to be upset by it, 
he soon forgot this incident and the suspicions that had been 
aroused at the moment in his mind. Sainte-Croix and the 
marquise perceived that they had made a false step, and at 
the risk of involving several people in their plan^ for vengeance, 
they decided on the employment of other means. Three 
months passed without any favourable occasion presenting 
itself; at last, on one of the early days of April 1670, the 
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lieutenant took his brother to his country place, Villequoy, in 
Beauce, to spend the Easter vacation. Lachausste was with 
his master, and received his instructions at the moment of 
departure. 

The day after they arrived in the country there was a pigeon- 
pie for dinner : seven persons who had eaten it felt indisposed 
after the meal, and the three who had not taken it were 
perfectly well. Those on whom the poisonous substance had 
chiefly acted were the lieutenant, the councillor, and the 
commandant of the watch. He may have eaten more, or 
possibly the poison he had tasted on the former occasion 
helped, but at any rate the lieutenant was the first to be 
attacked with vomiting ; two hours later, the councillor showed 
the same symptoms ; the commandant and the others were 
a prey for several hours to frightful internal pains ; but from 
the beginning their condition was not nearly so grave as that of 
the two brothers. This time again, as usual, the help of doctors 
was useless. On the 12th of April, five days after they had 
been poisoned, the lieutenant and his brother returned to 
Paris so changed that anyone would have thought they had 
both suffered a long and cruel illness. Madame de Brinvilliers 
was in the country at the time, and did not come back during 
the whole time that her brothers were ill. From the very first 
consultation in the lieutenant’s case the doctors entertained no 
hope. The symptoms were the same as those to which his 
father had succumbed, and they supposed it was an unknown 
disease in the family. They gave up all hope of recovery. 
Indeed, his state grew worse and worse ; he felt an unconquer- 
able aversion for every kind of food, and the vomiting was 
incessant. The last three days of his life he complained that 
a fire was burning in his breast, and the flames that burned 
within seemed to blaze forth at his eyes, the only part of his 
body that appeared to live, so like a corpse was all the rest of 
him. On the 17th of June 1670 he died: the poison had 
taken seventy-two days to complete its work. Suspicion began 
to dawn: the lieutenant’s body was opened, and a formal 
report was drawn up. The operation was performed in the 
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presence of the surgeons Dupr£ and Durant, and Gavart, the 
apothecary, by M. Bachot, the brothers’ private physician. 
They found the stomach and duodenum to be black and falling 
to pieces, the liver burnt and gangrened. They said that 
this state of things must have been produced by poison, but as 
the presence of certain bodily humours sometimes produces 
similar appearances, they durst not declare that the lieutenant’s 
death could not have come about by natural causes, and he 
was buried without further inquiry. 

It was as his private physician that Dr. Bachot had asked 
for the autopsy of his patient’s brother. For the younger 
brother seemed to have been attacked by the same complaint, 
and the doctor hoped to find from the death of the one some 
means for preserving the life of the other. The councillor 
was n a violent fever, agitated unceasingly both in body and 
mind : he could not bear any position of any kind for more 
than a few minutes at a time. Bed was a place of torture ; 
but if he got up, he cried for it again, at least for a change of 
suffering. At the end of three months he died. His stomach, 
duodenum, and liver were all in the same corrupt state as his 
brother’s, and more than that, the surface of his body was 
burnt away. This, said the doctors, was no dubious sign 
of poisoning; although, they added, it sometimes happened 
that a cacochyme produced the same effect. Lachauss^e was 
so far from being suspected, that the councillor, in recognition 
of the care he had bestowed on him in his last illness, left 
him in his will a legacy of a hundred crowns ; moreover, he 
received a thousand francs from Sainte-Croix and the marquise. 

So great a disaster in one family, however, was not only sad 
but alarming. Death knows no hatred : death is deaf and 
blind, nothing more, and astonishment was felt at this ruthless 
destruction of all who bore one name. Still nobody suspected 
the true culprits, search was fruitless, inquiries led nowhere : 
the marquise put on mourning for her brothers, Sainte-Croix 
continued in his path of folly, and all things went on as before. 
Meanwhile Sainte-Croix had made the acquaintance of the 
Sieur de Saint-Laurent, the same man from whom Penautier had 
ui.— 2 
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asked for a post without success, and had made friends 
with him. Penautier had meanwhile become the heir of his 
father-in-law, the Sieur Lesecq, whose death had most unex- 
pectedly occurred; he had thereby gained a second post in 
Languedoc and an immense property: still, he coveted the 
place of receiver of the clergy. Chance now once more helped 
him : a few days after taking over from Sainte-Croix a man- 
servant named George, M. de Saint-Laurent fell sick, and his 
illness showed symptoms similar to those observed in the case 
of the dAubrays, father and sons; but it was more rapid, 
lasting only twenty-four hours. Like them, M. de Saint- 
Laurent died a prey to frightful tortures. The same day an 
officer from the sovereign’s court came to see him, heard every 
detail connected with his friend’s death, and when told of the 
symptoms said before the servants to Sainfray the notary that 
it would be necessary to examine the body. An hour later 
George disapj)eared, saying nothing to anybody, and not even 
asking for his wages. Suspicions were excited ; but again 
they remained vague. The autopsy showed a state of things 
not precisely to be called peculiar to poisoning cases : the 
intestines, which the fatal poison had not had time to bum as 
in the case of the d’Aubrays, were marked with reddish spots 
like flea-bites. In June 1669, Penautier obtained the post 
that had been held by the Sieur de Saint-Laurent. 

But the widow had certain suspicions which were changed 
into something like certainty by George’s flight. A particular 
circumstance aided and almost confirmed her doubts. An 
abb^ who was a friend of her husband, and knew all about the 
disappearance of George, met him some days afterwards in the 
rue des Masons, near the Sorbonne. They were both on 
the same side, and a hay-cart coming along the street was 
causing a block. George raised his head and saw the abb^, 
knew him as a friend of his late master, stooped under the 
cart and crawled to the other side, thus at the risk of being 
crushed escaping from the eyes of a man whose appearance 
recalled his crime and inspired him with fear of punishment. 
Madame de Saint-Laurent preferred a charge against George, but 
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though he was sought for everywhere, he could never be found. 
Sdll the report of these strange deaths, so sudden and so 
incomprehensible, was bruited about Paris, and people began 
to feel frightened. Sainte-Croix, always in the gay world, en- 
countered the talk in drawing-rooms, and began to feel a little 
uneasy. True, no suspicion pointed as yet in his direction; 
but it was as well to take precautions, and Sainte-Croix began to 
consider how he could be freed from anxiety. There was a 
post in the king’s service soon to be vacant, which would cost 
100,000 crowns ; and although Sainte-Croix had no apparent 
means, it was rumoured that he was about to purchase it. He 
first addressed himself to Belleguise to treat about this affair with 
Penautier. There was some difficulty, however, to be encountered 
in this quarter. The sum was a large one, and Penautier no 
longer required help; he had already come into all the inheritance 
he looked for, and so he tried to throw cold water on the project. 

Sainte-Croix thus wrote to Belleguise : — 

“Dear Friend, — Is it possible that you need any more 
talking to about the matter you know of, so important as it 
is, and, maybe, able to give us peace and quiet for the rest of 
our days I I really think the devil must be in it, or else you 
simply will not be sensible : do show your common sense, my 
good man, and look at it from all points of view ; take it at 
its very worst, and you still ought to feel bound to serve me, 
seeing how I have made everything all right for you ; all our 
interests are together in this matter. Do help me, I beg of 
you ; you may feel sure I shall be deeply grateful, and you will 
never before have acted so agreeably both for me and for 
yourself. You know quite enough about it, for I have not 
spoken so openly even to my own brother as I have to you. 
If you can come this afternoon, I shall either be at the house 
or quite near at hand, you know where I mean, or I will expect 
you to-morrow morning, or I will come and find you, according 
to what you reply. — Always yours with all my heart.” 

The house meant by Sainte-Croix was in the rue des Ber- 
oardins, and the place near at hand where he was to wait for 
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Belleguise was the room he leased from the widow Brunet^ 
in the blind alley out of the Place Maubert It was in 
this room and at the apothecary Glazer*s that Sainte-Croix 
made his experiments ; but in accordance with poetical 
justice, the manipulation of the poisons proved fatal to the 
workers themselves. The apothecary fell ill and died ; Martin 
was attacked by fearful sickness, which brought him to death's 
door. Sainte-Croix was unwell, and could not even go out, 
though he did not know what was the matter. He had a furnace 
brought round to his house from Glazer's, and ill as he was, 
went on with the experiments. Sainte-Croix was then seeking 
to make a poison so subtle that the very effluvia might be fatal. 
He had heard of the poisoned napkin given to the young 
dauphin, elder brother of Charles vii, to wipe his hands on 
during a game of tennis, and knew that the contact had caused 
his death ; and the still discussed tradition had informed him of 
the gloves of Jeanne d'Albret; the secret was lost, but Sainte- 
Croix hoped to recover it. And then there happened one of 
those strange accidents which seem to be not the hand of chance 
but a punishment from Heaven. At the very moment when 
Sainte-Croix was bending over his furnace, watching the fatal 
preparation as it became hotter and hotter, the glass mask 
which he wore over his face as a protection from any poisonous 
exhalations that might rise up from the mixture, suddenly 
dropped off, and Sainte-Croix dropped to the ground as though 
felled by a lightning stroke. At supper-time, his wife finding 
that he did not come out from his closet where he was shut in, 
knocked at the door, and received no answer ; knowing that 
her husband was wont to busy himself with dark and mys- 
terious matters, she feared some disaster had occurred. She 
called her servants, who broke in the door. Then she found 
Sainte-Croix stretched out beside the furnace, the broken glass 
lying by his side. It was impossible to deceive the public as 
to the circumstances of this strange and sudden death : the 
servants had seen the corpse, and they talked. The commissary 
Picard was ordered to affix the seals, and all the widow could do 
was to remove the furnace and the fragments of the glass maslr. 
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The noise of the event soon spread all over Paris. Sainte- 
Croix was extremely well known, and the news that he was 
about to purchase a post in the court had made him known 
even more widely. Lachaussde was one of the first to learn ol 
his master’s death ; and hearing that a seal had been set upon 
his room, he hastened to put in an objection in these terms : — 

“ Objection of Lachauss^e, who asserts that for seven years 
he was in the service of the deceased ; that he had given into 
his charge, two years earlier, 100 pistoles and 100 white crowns, 
which should be found in a cloth bag under the closet window, 
and in the same a paper stating that the said sum belonged to 
him, together with the transfer of 300 livres owed to him 
by the late M. d’Aubray, councillor; the said transfer made 
by him at Laserre, together with three receipts from his 
master of apprenticeship, 100 livres each : these moneys and 
papers he claims.” 

To Lachauss^e the reply was given that he must wait till the 
day when the seals were broken, and then if all was as he said, 
his property would be returned. 

But Lachauss^e was not the only person who was agitated 
about the death of Sainte-Croix. The marquise, who was 
familiar with all the secrets of this fatal closet, had hurried to 
the commissary as soon as she heard of the event, and although 
it was ten o’clock at night had demanded to speak with him. 
But he had replied by his head clerk, Pierre Frater, that he 
was in bed ; the marquise insisted, begging them to rouse him 
up, for she wanted a box that she could not allow to have 
opened. The clerk then went up to the Sieur Picard’s bed- 
room, but came back saying that what the marquise demanded 
was for the time being an impossibility, for the commissary 
was asleep. She saw that it was idle to insist, and went away, 
sajning that she should send a man the next morning to fetch 
the box. In the morning the man came, offering fifty louis to 
the commissary on behalf of the marquise, if he would give 
her the box. But he replied that the box was in the sealed 
room, that it would have to be opened, and that if the objects 
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claimed by the marquise were really hers, they would be safely 
handed over to her. This reply struck the marquise like a 
thunderbolt. There was no time to be lost : hastily she removed 
from the rue Neuve-Saint-Paul, where her town house was, to 
Picpus, her country place. Thence she posted the same evening 
to Lifege, arriving the next morning, and retired to a convent. 

The seals had been set on the 31st of July 1672, and they 
were taken off on the 8th of August following. Just as they set to 
work a lawyer charged with full powers of acting for the marquise, 
appeared and put in the following statement: “Alexandre 
Delamarre, lawyer acting for the Marquise de Brinvilliers, has 
come forward, and declares that if in the box claimed by his 
client there is found a promise signed by her for the sum of 
30,000 livres, it is a paper taken from her by fraud, against 
which, in case of her signature being verified, she intends to 
lodge an appeal for nullification.” This formality over, they pro- 
ceeded to open Sainte-Croix's closet : the key was handed to the 
commissary Picard by a Carmelite called Friar Victorin. The 
commissary opened the door, and entered with the parties 
interested, the officers, and the widow, and they began by 
setting aside the loose papers, with a view to taking them in 
order, one at a time. While they were thus busy, a small 
roll fell down, on which these two words were written : “ My 
Confession.” All present, having no reason to suppose Sainte- 
Croix a bad man, decided that this paper ought not to be read. 
The deputy for the attorney-general on being consulted was 
of this opinion, and the confession of Sainte-Croix was burnt. 
This act of conscience performed, they proceeded to make an 
inventory. One of the first objects that attracted the attention 
of the officers was the box claimed by Madame de Brinvilliers. 
Her insistence had provoked curiosity, so they began with it. 
Everybody went near to see what was in it, and it was opened. 
We shall let the report speak : in such cases nothing is so 
effective or so terrible as the official statement. 

“ In the closet of Sainte-Croix was found a small box one foot 
square, on the top of which lay a half-sheet of paper entitled 
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‘ My Will/ written on one side and containing these words : ‘ I 
humbly entreat any into whose hands this chest may fall to do 
me the kindness of putting it into the hands of Madame the 
Marquise de Brinvilliers, resident in the rue Neuve-Saint-Paul, 
seeing that all the contents concern and belong to her alone, 
and are of no use to any person in the world apart from herself ; 
in case of her being already dead before me, the box and all 
its contents should be burnt without opening or disturbing 
anything. And lest anyone should plead ignorance of the 
contents, I swear by the God I worship and by all that is most 
sacred that no untruth is here asserted. If anyone should con- 
travene my wishes that are just and reasonable in this matter, 

I charge their conscience therewith in discharging my own in 
this world and the next, protesting that such is my last wish. 

“ ‘ Given at Paris, the 2Sth of May after noon, 1672. Signed 
by Sainte-Croix.^ 

** And below were written these words : ‘ There is one packet 
only addressed to M. Penautier which should be delivered.* ** 

It may be easily understood that a disclosure of this kind 
only increased the interest of the scene; there was a murmur of 
curiosity, and when silence again reigned, the official continued 
in these words : — 

“A packet has been found sealed in eight different places 
with eight different seals. On this is written : ‘ Papers to be 
burnt in case of my death, of no consequence to anyone. I 
humbly beg those into whose hands they may fall to burn them. 
I give this as a charge upon their conscience ; all without open- 
ing the packet* In this packet we find two parcels of sublimate. 

Iteniy another packet sealed with six different seals, on 
which is a similar inscription, in which is found more sublimate, 
half a pound in weight. 

“ Item^ another packet sealed with six different seals, on which 
is a similar inscription, in which are found three parcels, one 
containing half an ounce of sublimate, the second 2^ ozs. of 
Roman vitriol, and the third some calcined prepared vitriol. 
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In the box was found a large square phial, one pint in capacity, 
full of a clear liquid, which was looked at by M. Moreau, the 
doctor ; he, however, could not tell its nature until it was tested* 

“ Iteniy another phial, with half a pint of clear liquid with a 
white sediment, about which Moreau said the samethingas before* 

“ Item^ a small earthenware pot containing two or three lumps 
of prepared opaum. 

“ Item, a folded paper containing two drachms of corrosive 
sublimate powdered* 

“ Next, a little box containing a sort of stone known as 
infernal stone. 

“ Next, a paper containing one ounce of opium. 

“ Next, a piece of pure antimony weighing three ounces. 

“ Next, a packet of powder on which was written : ^ To check 
the flow of blood.’ Moreau said that it was quince flower and 
quince buds dried. 

** Item^ a packet sealed with six seals, on which was written, 
‘Papers to be burnt in case of death.’ In this twenty-four 
letters were found, said to have been written by the Marquise 
de Brinvilliers. 

“ Item, another packet sealed with six seals, on which a similar 
inscription was written. In this were twenty-seven pieces of 
paper on each of which was written : ‘ Sundry curious secrets.’ 

“ Item, another packet with six more seals, on which a similar 
inscription was written. In this were found seventy-five livres, 
addressed to different persons. Besides all these, in the box there 
were two bonds, one from the marquise for 30,000, and one from 
Penautier for 10,000 francs, their dates corresponding to the 
time of the deaths of M. d’Aubray and the Sieur de St. Laurent.” 

The difference in the amount shows that Sainte-Croix had 
a tariff, and that parricide was more expensive than simple 
assassination. Thus in his death did Sainte-Croix bequeath the 
poisons to his mistress and his friend ; not content with his own 
crimes in the past, he wished to be their accomplice in the future. 

The first business of the officials was to submit the different 
substances to analysis, and to experiment with them on animals. 
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The report follows of Guy Simon, an apothecary, who was 
charged to undertake the analysis and the experiments : — 

“This artificial poison reveals its nature on examination. It 
is so disguised that one fails to recognise it, so subtle that it 
deceives the scientific, so elusive that it escapes the doctor’s 
eye: experiments seem to be at fault with this poison, rules 
useless, aphorisms ridiculous. The surest experiments are made 
by use of the elements or upon animals. In water, ordinary 
poison falls by its own weight. The water is superior, the 
poison obeys, falls downwards, and takes the lower place. 

“ The trial by fire is no less certain : the fire evaporates and 
disperses all that is innocent and pure, leaving only acrid and 
sour matter which resists its influence. The effect produced 
by poison on animals is still more plain to see : its malignity 
extends to every part that it reaches, and all that it touches is 
vitiated ; it burns and scorches all the inner parts with a 
strange, irresistible fire. 

“ The poison employed by Sainte-Croix has been tried in all 
the ways, and can defy every experiment. This poison floats in 
water, it is the superior, and the water obeys it ; it escapes in 
the trial by fire, leaving behind only innocent deposits ; in 
animals it is so skilfully concealed that no one could detect it ; 
all parts of the animal remain healthy and active ; even while 
it is spreading the cause of death, this artificial poison leaves 
behind the marks and appearance of life. Every sort of experi- 
ment has been tried. The first was to pour out several drops 
of the liquid found into oil of tartar and sea water, and nothing 
was precipitated into the vessels used ; the second was to pour 
the same liquid into a sanded vessel, and at the bottom 
there was found nothing arid or acid to the tongue, scarcely 
any stains ; the third experiment was tried upon an Indian fowl, 
a pigeon, a dog, and some other animals, which died soon after. 
When they were opened, however, nothing was found but a 
little coagulated blood in the ventricle of the heart. Another 
experiment was giving a white powder to a cat, in a morsel of 
mutton. The cat vomited for half an hour, and was found 
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dead the next day, but when opened no part of it was found to 
be affected by the poison. A second trial of the same poison was 
made upon a pigeon, which soon died. When opened, nothing 
peculiar was found except a little reddish water in the stomach.'' 

These experiments proved that Sainte-Croix was a learned 
chemist, and suggested the idea that he did not employ his art 
for nothing ; everybody recalled the sudden, unexpected deaths 
that had occurred, and the bonds from the marquise and from 
Penautier looked like blood-money. As one of these two was 
absent, and the other so powerful and rich that they dared not 
arrest him without proofs, attention was now paid to the objec- 
tion put in by Lachauss^e. 

It was said in the objection that Lachaussde had spent seven 
years in the service of Sainte-Croix, so he could not have con- 
sidered the time he had passed with the d'Aubrays as an 
interruption to this service. The bag containing the thousand 
pistoles and the three bonds for a hundred livres had been 
found in the place indicated ; thus Lachauss^e had a thorough 
knowledge of this closet : if he knew the closet, he would know 
about the box ; if he knew about the box, he could not be an 
innocent man. This w^as enough to induce Madame Mangot de 
Villarceaux, the lieutenant's widow, to lodge an accusation 
against him, and in consequence a writ was issued against 
Lachauss^e, and he was arrested. When this happened, poison 
was found upon him. 

The trial came on before the Chatelet. Lachaussde denied 
his guilt obstinately. The judges thinking they had no 
sufficient proof, ordered the preparatory question to be applied. 
Mme. Mangot appealed from a judgment which would probably 
save ^ the culprit if he had the strength to resist the torture and 
own to nothing; so, in virtue of this appeal, a judgment, on 

^ There were two kinds of question, one before and one after the 
sentence was passed. In the first, an accused person would endure frightful 
torture in the hope of saving his life, and so would often confess nothing. 
In the second, there was no hope, and therefore it was not worth while to 
suffer additional pains. 
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March 4th^ 1673, declared that Jean Amelin Lachauss^e ¥ra8 
convicted of having poisoned the lieutenant and the councillor ; 
for which he was to be broken alive on the wheel, having been 
first subjected to the question both ordinary and extraordinary, 
with a view to the discovery of his accomplices. At the same 
time Madame de Brinvilliers was condemned in default of 
appearance to have her head cut off. 

Lachauss^e suffered the torture of the boot. This was having 
each leg fastened between two planks and drawn together in an 
iron ring, after which wedges were driven in between the middle 
planks ; the ordinary question was with four wedges, the extra- 
ordinary with eight. At the third wedge Lachauss^e said he 
was ready to speak ; so the question was stopped, and he was 
carried into the choir of the chapel stretched on a mattress, where, 
in a weak voice — for he could hardly speak — he begged for half 
an hour to recover himself. We give a verbatim extract from the 
report of the question and the execution of the death-sentence : — 

“Lachauss^e, released from the question and laid on the 
mattress, the official reporter retired. Half an hour later 
Lachauss^e begged that he might return, and said that he was 
guilty ; that Sainte-Croix told him that Madame de Brinvilliers 
had given him the poison to administer to her brothers ; that he 
had done it in water and soup, had put the reddish water in the 
lieutenant’s glass in Paris, and the clear water in the pie at 
Villequoy ; that Sainte-Croix had promised to keep him always, 
and to make him a gift of 100 pistolets ; that he gave him an 
account of the effect of the poisons, and that Sainte-Croix had 
given him some of the waters several times. Sainte-Croix told 
him that the marquise knew nothing of his other poisonings, 
but Lachauss^e thought she did know, because she had often 
spoken to him about his poisons ; that she wanted to compel 
him to go away, offering him money if he would go ; that she 
had asked him for the box and its contents ; that if Sainte-Croix 
had been able to put anyone into the service of Madame 
d’Aubray, the lieutenant’s widow, he would possibly have had 
her poisoned also ; for he had a fancy for her daughter.” 
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This declaration, which left no room for doubt, led to the 
judgment that came next, thus described in the Parliamentary 
register : “ Report of the question and execution on the 24th 
of March 1673, containing the declarations and confessions of 
Jean Amelin Lachauss^e ; the court has ordered that the persons 
mentioned, Belleguise, Martin, Poitevin, Olivier, Veron pfere, 
the wife of Quesdon the wig-maker, be summoned to appear 
before the court to be interrogated and heard concerning 
matters arising from the present inquiry, and orders that the 
decree of arrest against Lapierreand summons against Penautier 
decreed by the criminal lieutenant shall be carried out. In 
Parliament, 27th March 1673.” In virtue of this judgment, 
Penautier, Martin, and Belleguise were interrogated on the 21st, 
22nd, and 24th of April. On the 26th of July, Penautier was 
discharged; fuller information was desired concerning Belle- 
guise, and the arrest of Martin was ordered. On the 24th of 
March, I^chauss^e had been broken on the wheel. As to Exili, 
the beginner of it all, he had disappeared like Mephistopheles 
after Faust’s end, and nothing was heard of him. Towards the 
end of the year Martin was released for want of sufficient 
evidence. 

But the Marquise de Brinvilliers remained at Lifege, and 
although she was shut up in a convent she had by no means 
abandoned one, at any rate, of the most worldly pleasures. 
She had soon found consolation for the death of Sainte-Croix, 
whom, all the same, she had loved so much as to be willing to 
kill herself for his sake. But she had adopted a new lover, 
Th^ria by name. About this man it has been Impossible to 
get any information, except that his name was several times 
mentioned during the trial. Thus, all the accusations had, one 
by one, fallen upon her, and it was resolved to seek her out 
in the retreat where she was supposed to be safe. The mission 
was difficult and very delicate. Desgrais, one of the cleverest of 
the officials, offered to undertake it. He was a handsome man, 
thirty-six years old or thereabouts : nothing in his looks betrayed 
his connection with the police ; he wore any kind of dress with 
equal ease and grace, and was familiar with every grade in the 
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social scale, disguising himseli as a wretched tramp or a 
noble lord. He was just the right man, so his offer was accepted. 

He started accordingly for Li^ge, escorted by several archers, 
and, fortified by a letter from the king addressed to the Sixty ot 
that town, wherein Louis xiv demanded the guilty woman to 
be given up for punishment. After examining this letter, which 
Desgrais had taken pains to procure, the council authorised the 
extradition of the marquise. 

This was much, but it was not all. The marquise, as we 
know, had taken refuge in a convent, where Desgrais dared not 
arrest her by force, for two reasons : first, because she might 
get information beforehand, and hide herself in one of the 
cloister retreats whose secret is known only to the superior ; 
secondly, because Lifege was so religious a town that the event 
would produce a great sensation : the act might be looked 
upon as a sacrilege, and might bring about a popular rising, 
during which the marquise might possibly contrive to escape. 
So Desgrais paid a visit to his wardrobe, and feeling that an 
abba’s dress would best free him from suspicion, he appeared 
at the doors of the convent in the guise of a fellow-countryman 
just returned from Rome, unwilling to pass through Lifege 
without presenting his compliments to the lovely and unfortunate 
marquise. Desgrais had just the manner of the younger son 
of a great house : he was as flattering as a courtier, as enter- 
prising as a musketeer. In this first visit he made himself 
attractive by his wit and his audacity, so much so that more 
easily than he had dared to hope, he got leave to pay a second 
call. The second visit was not long delayed: Desgrais pre- 
sented himself the very next day. Such eagerness was flattering 
to the marquise, so Desgrais was received even better than the 
night before. She, a woman of rank and fashion, for more than a 
year had been robbed of all intercourse with people of a certain 
set, so with Desgrais the marquise resumed her Parisian 
manner. Unhappily the charming abb<! was to leave Li^ge 
in a few days; and on that account he became all the 
more pressing, and a third visit, to take place next day, was 
formally arranged. Desgrais was punctual: the marquise 
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was impatiently waitit^ him; but by a conjunction (rf cir- 
cumstances that Desgrais had no doubt arranged beforehand, 
the amorous meeting was disturbed two or three times just 
as they were getting more intimate and least wanting to be 
observed Desgrais complained of these tiresome checks; 
besides, the marquise and he too would be compromised : he 
owed concealment to his cloth. He b^ged her to grant him 
a rendezvous outside the town, in some deserted walk, where 
there would be no fear of their being recognised or followed : 
the marquise hesitated no longer than would serve to put a 
price on the favour she was granting, and the rendezvous was 
fixed for the same evening. 

The evening came : both waited with the same impatience, 
but with very different hopes. The marquise found Desgrais 
at the appointed spot : he gave her his arm, then holding her 
hand in his own, he gave a sign, the archers appeared, the lover 
threw off his mask, Desgrais was confessed, and the marquise 
was his prisoner. Desgrais left her in the hands of his men, 
and hastily made his way to the convent Then, and not before, 
he produced his order from the Sixty, by means of which he 
opened the marquise^s room. Under her bed he found a box, 
which he seized and sealed ; then he went back to her, and 
gave the order to start. 

When the marquise saw the box in the hands of Desgrais, 
she at first appeared stunned ; quickly recovering, she claimed 
a paper inside it which contained her confession. Desgrais 
refused, and as he turned round for the carriage to come 
forward, she tried to choke herself by swallowing a pin. One 
of the archers, called Claude Rolla, perceiving her intention, 
contrived to get the pin out of her mouth. After this, Desgrais 
commanded that she should be doubly watched. 

They stopped for supper. An archer called Antoine Barbier 
was present at the meal, and watched so that no knife or fork 
should be put on the table, or any instrument with which she 
could wound or kill herself. The marquise, as she put her 
glass to her mouth as though to drink, broke a little bit off with 
her teeth ; but the archer saw it in time, and forced her to put 
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it out on her plate. Then she promised him, if he would save 
her, that she would make his fortune. He asked what he would 
have to do for that. She proposed that he should cut Desgrais* 
throat ] but he refused, saying that he was at her service in any 
other way. So she asked him for pen and paper, and wrote 
this letter : — 

“ Dear Th£ria, — I am in the hands of Desgrais, who is taking 
me by road from Li^ge to Paris. Come quickly and save me.” 

Antoine Barbier took the letter, promising to deliver it at the 
right address ; but he gave it to Desgrais instead. The next 
day, finding that this letter had not been pressing enough, she 
wrote *him another, saying that the escort was only eight men, 
who could be easily overcome by four or five determined 
assailants, and she counted on him to strike this bold stroke. 
But, uneasy when she got no answer and no result from her 
letters, she despatched a third missive to Thdria. In this she 
implored him by his own salvation, if he were not strong enough 
to attack her escort and save her, at least to kill two of the four 
horses by which she was conveyed, and to profit by the moment 
of confusion to seize the chest and throw it into the fire ; other- 
wise, she declared, she was lost. Though Th^ria received none 
of these letters, which were one by one handed over by Barbier 
to Desgrais, he all the same did go to Maestricht, where the 
marquise was to pass, of his own accord. There he tried to 
bribe the archers, offering as much as 10,000 livres, but they 
were incorruptible. At Rocroy the cortege met M. Palluau, 
the councillor, whom the Parliament had sent after the prisoner, 
that he might put questions to her at a time when she least 
expected them, and so would not have prepared her answers. 
Desgrais told him all that had passed, and specially called his 
attention to the famous box, the object of so much anxiety and 
so many eager instructions. M. de Palluau opened it, and 
found among other things a paper headed “ My Confession.” 
This confession was a proof that the guilty feel great need of 
discovering their crimes either to mankind or to a merciful 
God. Sainte-Croix, we know, bad made a confession that was 
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burnt, and here was the marquise equally imprudent The 
confession contained seven articles, and began thus, I confess 
to God, and to you, my father,” and was a complete avowal of 
all the crimes she had committed 

In the first article she accused herself of incendiarism ; 

In the second, of having ceased to be a virgin at seven years 
of age 

In the third, of having poisoned her father ; 

In the fourth, of having poisoned her two brothers ; 

In the fifth, that she had tried to poison her sister, a Car- 
melite nun. 

The two other articles were concerned with the description 
of strange and unnatural sins. In this woman 'there was 
something of Locusta and something of Messalina as well : 
antiquity could go no further. 

M. de Palluau, fortified by his knowledge of this important 
document, began his examination forthwith. We give it ver- 
batim, rejoicing that we may substitute an official report for our 
own narrative. 

Asked why she fled to Li^ge, she replied that she left France 
on account of some business with her sister-in-law. 

Asked if she had any knowledge of the papers found in the 
box, she replied that in the box there vrere several family papers, 
and among them a general confession which she desired to 
make ; when she wrote it, however, her mind was disordered ; 
she knew not what she had said or done, being distraught at 
the time, in a foreign country, deserted by her relatives, forced 
to borrow every penny. 

Asked as to the first article, what house it was she had burnt, 
she replied that she had not burnt anything, but when she 
wrote that she w^as out of her senses. 

Asked about the six other articles, she replied that she had no 
recollection of them. 

Asked if she had not poisoned her father and brothers, she 
replied that she knew nothing at all about it 

Asked if it were not Lachauss^e who poisoned her brothers, 
she replied that she knew nothing about it 
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Asked if she did not know that her sister could not live long, 
having been poisoned, she said that she expected her sister to die, 
because she suffered in the same way as her brothers ; that she 
had lost all memory of the time when she wrote this confession ; 
admitted that she left France by the advice of her relations. 

Asked why her relations had advised her thus, she replied 
that it was in connection with her brothers’ affairs ; admitted 
seeing Sainte-Croix since his release from the Bastille. 

Asked if Sainte-Croix had not persuaded her to get rid of her 
father, she replied that she could not remember ; neither did she 
remember if Sainte-Croix had given her powders or other drugs, 
nor if Sainte-Croix had told her he knew how to make her rich. 

Eight letters having been produced, asked to whom she had 
written them, she replied that she did not remember. 

Asked why she had promised to pay 30,000 livres to Sainte- 
Croix, she replied that she intended to entrust this sum to his 
care, so that she might make use of it when she wanted it, 
believing him to be her friend ; she had not wished this to be 
known, by reason of her creditors ; that she had an acknow- 
ledgment from Sainte-Croix, but had lost it in her travels ; that 
her husband knew nothing about it. 

Asked if the promise was made before or after the death of 
her brothers, she replied that she could not remember, and it 
made no difference. 

Asked if she knew an apothecary called Glazer, she replied 
that she had consulted him three times about inflammation. 

Asked why she wrote to Th^ria to get hold of the box, she 
replied that she did not understand. 

Asked why, in writing to Th^ria, she had said she was lost 
unless he got hold of the box, she replied that she could not 
remember. 

Asked if she had seen during the journey with her father the 
first symptoms of his malady, she replied that she had not 
noticed that her father was ill on the journey, either going or 
coming back in 1666. 

Asked if she had not done business with Penautier, she 
replied that Penautier owed her 30,000 livres. 
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Asked how this was, she replied that sne and her husband 
had lent Penautier 10,000 crowns, that he had paid it back, and 
since then they had had no dealings with him. 

The marquise took refuge, we see, in a complete system of 
denial : arrived in Paris, and confined in the Conciergerie, she 
did the same; but soon other terrible charges were added, which 
still further overwhelmed her. 

The sergeant CUiet deposed : that, observing a lackey 
to M. d'Aubray, the councillor, to be the man Lachauss^e, 
whom he had seen in the service of Sainte-Croix, he said to the 
marquise that if her brother knew that Lachaussde had been 
with Sainte-Croix he would not like it, but that Madame de 
Brinvilliers exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear me, don’t tell my brothers ; they 
would give him a thrashing, no doubt, and he may just as well 
get his wages as anybody else.” He said nothing to the d’Au- 
brays, though he saw Lachauss^e paying daily visits to Sainte- 
Croix and to the marquise, who was worrying Sainte-Croix to let 
her have her box, and wanted her bill for two or three thousand 
pistoles. Otherwise, she would have had him assassinated. 
She often said that she was very anxious that no one should 
see the contents of the box; that it was a very important 
matter, but only concerned herself. After the box was opened, 
the witness added, he had told the marquise that the com- 
missary Picard said to Lachauss^e that there were strange things 
in it ; but the lady blushed, and changed the subject. He 
asked her if she were not an accomplice. She said, “ What ! 
I?” but then muttered to herself, “Lachausst^e ought to be 
sent off to Picardy.” The witness repeated that she had been 
after Sainte-Croix a long time about the box, and if she had got 
it she would have had his throat cut. The witness further 
said that when he told Briancourt that Lachauss^e was taken 
and would doubtless confess all, Briancourt, speaking of the 
marquise, remarked, “ She is a lost woman.” That d’Aubray’s 
daughter had called Briancourt a rogue, but Briancourt had 
replied that she little knew what obligations she was under to 
him ; that they had wanted to poison both her and the lieu- 
tenant’s widow, and he alone had hindered it. He had heard 
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from Briancourt that the marquise had often said that there are 
means to get rid of people one dislikes, and they can easily be 
put an end to in a bowl of soup. 

The girl Edme Huet, a woman of Brescia, deposed that 
Sainte-Croix went to see the marquise every day, and that in 
a box belonging to that lady she had seen two little packets 
containing sublimate in powder and in paste : she recognised 
these, because she was an apothecary^s daughter. She added 
that one day Madame de Brinvilliers, after a dinner party, in a 
merry mood, said, showing her a little box, “ Here is vengeance 
on one’s enemies : this box is small, but holds plenty of succes- 
sions ! ” 7'hat she gave back the box into her hands, but soon 
changing from her sprightly mood, she cried, “ Good heavens, 
what have I said? Tell nobody.” That Lambert, clerk at the 
palace, told her he had brought the packets to Madame from 
Sainte-Croix ; that Lachauss^e often went to see her ; and that 
she herself, not being paid ten pistoles wLich the marquise owed 
her, went to complain to Sainte-Croix, threatening to tell the 
lieutenant what she had seen ; and accordingly the ten pistoles 
were paid ; further, that the marquise and Sainte-Croix always 
kept poison about them, to make use of, in case of being arrested. 

Laurent Perrette, living with Glazer, said that he had often 
seen a lady call on his mistress with Sainte-Croix ; that the foot- 
man told him she was the Marquise de Brinvilliers ; that he 
would wager his head on it that they came to Glazer s to make 
poison ; that when they came they used to leave their carriage 
at the Foire Saint-Germain. 

Marie de Villeray, maid to the marquise, deposed that after 
the death of M. d’Aubray the councillor, Lachaussde came to 
see the lady and spoke with her in private ; that Briancourt 
said she had caused the death of worthy men ; that Briancourt 
every day took some electuary for fear of being poisoned, and 
it was no doubt due to this precaution that he was still alive ; 
but he feared he would be stabbed, because she had told him 
the secret about the poisoning ; that d’Aubray’s daughter had 
to be warned ; and that there was a similar design against the 
tutor of M. de Brinvilliers' children. Marie de Villeray added 
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that two days after the death of the councillor, when La- 
chauss^e was in Madame*s bedroom, Coust^, the late lieutenant’s 
secretary, was announced, and Lachauss^e had to be hidden 
in the alcove by the bed. Lachauss(^e brought the marquise 
a letter from Sainte-Croix. 

Francois Desgrais, officer, deposed that when he was given 
the king's orders he arrested the marquise at Lifege ; that he 
found under her bed a box which he sealed ; that the lady had 
demanded a paper which was in it, containing her confession, 
but he refused it ; that on the road to Paris the marquise had 
told him that she believed it was Glazer who made the poisons 
for Sainte-Croix ; that Sainte-Croix, who had made a rendezvous 
with her one day at the cross Saint-Honor^, there showed her four 
little bottles, saying, “ See what Glazer has sent me.'’ She asked 
him for one, but Sainte-Croix said he would rather die than give 
it up. He added that the archer Antoine Barbier had given 
him three letters written by the marquise to Thdria ; that in the 
first she had told him to come at once and snatch her from the 
hands of the soldiers ; that in the second she said that the 
escort was only composed of eight persons, who could be 
worsted by five men ; that in the third she said that if he could 
not save her from the men who were taking her away, he 
should at least approach the commissary, and killing his valet's 
horse and two other horses in his carriage, then take the box, 
and burn it ; otherwise she was lost. 

Laviolette, an archer, deposed that on the evening of the 
arrest the marquise had a long pin and tried to put it in her 
mouth ; that he stopped her, and told her that she was very 
wicked ; that he perceived that people said the truth and that 
she had poisoned all her family ; to which she replied, that if 
she had, it was only through following bad advice, and that one 
could not always be good. 

Antoine Barbier, an archer, said that the marquise at table 
took up a glass as though to drink, and tried to swallow a piece 
of it ; that he prevented this, and she promised to make his 
fortune if only he would save her; that she wrote several 
letters to Th^ria ; that during the whole journey she tried all 
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she could to swallow pins, bits of glass, and earth ; that she had 
proposed that he should cut Desgrais* throat, and kill the com- 
missary’s valet ; that she had bidden him get the box and bum 
it, and bring a lighted torch to burn everything ; that she had 
written to Penautier from the Conciergerie ; that she gave him 
the letter, and he pretended to deliver it. 

Finally, Frangoise Roussel deposed that she had been in the 
service of the marquise, and the lady had one day given her 
some preserved gooseberries ; that she had eaten some on the 
point of her knife, and at once felt ill. She also gave her 
a slice of mutton, rather wet, which she ate, afterwards suffering 
great pain in the stomach, feeling as though she had been 
pricked in the heart, and for three years had felt the same, 
believing herself poisoned. 

It was difficult to continue a system of absolute denial in 
face of proofs like these. The marquise persisted, all the same, 
that she was in no way guilty ; and Maitre Nivelle, one of the 
best lawyers of the period, consented to defend her cause. 

He combated one charge after another, in a remarkably clever 
way, owning to the adulterous connection of the marquise with 
Sainte-Croix, but denying her participation in the murders of the 
d’Aubrays, father and sons : these he ascribed entirely to the 
vengeance desired by Sainte-Croix. As to the confession, the 
strongest and, he maintained, the only evidence against Madame 
de Brinvilliers, he attacked its validity by bringing forward 
certain similar cases, where the evidence sui)p]ied by the accused 
against themselves had not been admitted by reason of the 
legal action : JVon auditur perire volens. He cited three 
instances, and as they are themselves interesting, w'e copy them 
verbatim from his notes. 


First Case 

Dominicus Soto, a very famous canonist and theologian, 
confessor to Charles v, present at the first meetings of the 
Council of Trent under Paul in, propounds a question about a 
man who had lost a paper on which he had written down his 
sins. It happened that this paper fell into the hands of an 
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ecclesiastical judge, who wished to put in information against 
the writer on the strength of this document Now this judge 
was justly punished by his superior, because confession is so 
sacred that even that which is destined to constitute the con- 
fession should be wrapped in eternal silence. In accordance 
with this precedent, the following judgment, reported in the 
Traite des Confesseurs^ was given by Roderic Acugno. A 
Catalonian, native of Barcelona, who was condemned to death 
for homicide and owned his guilt, refused to confess when the 
hour of punishment arrived. However strongly pressed, he 
resisted, and so violently, giving no reason, that all were 
persuaded that his mind was unhinged by the fear of death. 
Saint-Thomas of Villeneuve, Archbishop of Valencia, heard 
of his obstinacy. Valencia was the place where his sentence 
was given. The worthy prelate was so charitable as to try to 
persuade the criminal to make his confession, so as not to lose 
his soul as well as his body. Great was his surprise, when he 
asked the reason of the refusal, to hear the doomed man declare 
that he hated confessors, because he had been condemned 
through the treachery of his own priest, who was the only person 
who knew about the murder. In confession he had admitted 
his crime and said where the body was buried, and all about it ; 
his confessor had revealed it all, and he could not deny it, and 
so he had been condemned. He had only just learned, what 
he did not know at the time he confessed, that his confessor 
was the brother of the man he had killed, and that the desire 
for vengeance had prompted the bad priest to betray his con- 
fession. Saint-Thomas, hearing this, thought that this incident 
was of more importance than the trial, which concerned the life of 
only one person, whereas here the honour of religion was at 
stake, with consequences infinitely more important. He felt he 
must verify this statement, and summoned the confessor. 
When he had admitted the breach of faith, the judges were 
obliged to revoke their sentence and pardon the criminal, much 
to the gratification of the public mind. The confessor was 
adjudged a very severe penance, which Saint-Thomas modified 
because of his prompt avowal of his fault, and still more because 
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he had given an opportunity for the public exhibition of that 
reverence which judges themselves are bound to pay to con- 
fessions. 

Second Case 

In 1579 an innkeeper at Toulouse killed with his own hand, 
unknown to the inmates of his house, a stranger who had come 
to lodge with him, and buried him secretly in the cellar. The 
wretch then suffered from remorse, and confessed the crime 
with all its circumstances, telling his confessor where the body 
was buried. The relations of the dead man, after making all 
possible search to get news of him, at last proclaimed through 
the town a large reward to be given to anyone w'ho would 
discover what had happened to him. The confessor, tempted 
by this bait, secretly gave word that they had only to search in 
the innkeeper’s cellar and they would find the corpse. And 
they found it in the place indicated. The innkeeper was thrown 
into prison, was tortured, and confessed his crime. But after- 
wards he always maintained that his confessor was the only 
person who could have betrayed him. Then the Parliament, 
indignant with such means of finding out the truth, declared 
him innocent, failing other proof than what came through his 
confessor. The confessor was himself condemned to be 
hanged, and his body was burnt. So fully did the tribunal in 
its wisdom recognise the importance of securing the sanctity of 
a sacrament that is indispensable to salvation. 

Third Case 

An Armenian woman had inspired a violent passion in a 
young Turkish gentleman, but her prudence was long an 
obstacle to the lover’s desires. At last he w^ent beyond all 
bounds, and threatened to kill both her and her husband if she 
refused to gratify him. Frightened by this threat, which she 
knew too well he would carry out, she feigned consent, and 
gave the Turk a rendezvous at her house at an hour when she 
said her husband would be absent ; but by arrangement the 
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husband arrived, and although the Turk was armed with a 
sabre and a pair of pistols, it so befell that they were 
fortunate enough to kill their enemy, whom they buried under 
their dwelling unknown to all the world. But some days after 
the event they went to confess to a priest of their nation, and 
revealed every detail of the tragic story. This unworthy 
minister of the Lord supposed that in a Mahomedan country, 
where the laws of the priesthood and the functions of a confessor 
are either unknown or disapproved, no examination would be 
made into the source of his information, and that his evidence 
would have the same weight as any other accuser’s. So he resolved 
to make a profit and gratify his own avarice. Several times he 
visited the husband and wife, always borrowing considerable 
sums, and threatening to reveal their crime if they refused him. 
The first few times the poor creatures gave in to his exactions ; 
but the moment came at last when, robbed of all their fortune, 
they were obliged to refuse the sum he demanded. Faithful to 
his threat, the priest, with a view to more reward, at once de- 
nounced them to the dead man’s father. He, who had adored 
his son, went to the vizier, told him he had identified the mur- 
derers through their confessor, and asked for justice. But this 
denunciation had by no means the desired effect. The vizier, 
on the contrary, felt deep pity for the wretched Armenians, 
and indignation against the priest who had betrayed them. He 
put the accuser into a room vrhich adjoined the court, and 
sent for the Armenian bishop to ask what confession really 
was, and what punishment was deserved by a priest who betrayed 
it, and what was the fate of those whose crimes were made 
known in this fashion. The bishop replied that the secrets of 
confession are inviolable, that Christians burn the priest who 
reveals them, and absolve those whom he accuses, because the 
avowal made by the guilty to the priest is prescribed by the 
Christian religion, on pain of eternal damnation. The vizier, 
satisfied with the answer, took the bishop into another room, 
and summoned the accused to declare all the circumstances : 
the poor wretches, half dead, fell at the vizier’s feet. The 
woman spoke, explaining that the necessity of defending life 
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and honour had driven them to take up arms to kill their 
enemy. She added that God alone had witnessed their crime» 
and it would still be unknown had not the law of the same God 
compelled them to confide it to the ear of one of His 
ministers for their forgiveness. Now the priest’s insatiable 
avarice had ruined them first and then denounced them. 
The vizier made them go into a third room, and ordered the 
treacherous priest to be confronted with the bishop, making 
him again rehearse the penalties incurred by those who betray 
confessions. Then, applying this to the guilty priest, he con- 
demned him to be burnt alive in a public place ; — in anticipa- 
tion, said he, of burning in hell, where he would assuredly 
receive the punishment of his infidelity and crimes. The 
sentence was executed without delay. 

In spite of the effect which the advocate intended to produce 
by these three cases, either the judges rejected them, or perhaps 
they thought the other evidence without the confession was 
enough, and it was soon clear to everyone, by the way the 
trial went forward, that the marquise would be condemned. 
Indeed, before sentence was pronounced, on the morning of 
July i6th, 1676, she saw M. Pirot, doctor of the Sorbonne, 
come into her prison, sent by the chief president. T'his worthy 
magistrate, foreseeing the issue, and feeling that one so guilty 
should not be left till the last moment, had sent the good priest. 
The latter, although he had objected that the Conciergerie had 
its own two chaplains, and added that he was too feeble to 
undertake such a task, being unable even to see another man 
bled without feeling ill, accepted the painful mission, the 
president having so strongly urged it, on the ground that in this 
case he needed a man who could be entirely trusted. The 
president, in fact, declared that, accustomed as he w^as to dealing 
with criminals, the strength of the marquise amazed him. The 
day before he summoned M. Pirot, he had worked at the trial 
from morning to night, and for thirteen hours the accused had 
been confronted with Briancourt, one of the chief witnesses 
against her. On that very day, there had been five hours more, 
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and she had borne it all, showing as much respect towards her 
judges as haughtiness towards the witness, reproaching him as 
a miserable valet, given to drink, and protesting that as he had 
been dismissed for his misdemeanours, his testimony against 
her ought to go for nothing. So the chief president felt no 
hope of breaking her inflexible spirit, except by the agency of 
a minister of religion ; for it was not enough to put her to 
death, the poisons must perish with her, or else society 
would gain nothing. The doctor Pirot came to the marquise 
with a letter from her sister, who, as we know, was a nun 
bearing the name of Sister Marie at the convent Saint-Jacques. 
Her letter exhorted the marquise, in the most touching and 
affectionate terms, to place her confidence in the good priest, 
and look upon him not only as a helper but as a friend. 

When M. Pirot came before the marquise, she had just left 
the dock, where she had been for three hours without confessing 
anything, or seeming in the least touched by what the president 
said, though he, after acting the part of judge, addressed her 
simply as a Christian, and showing her what her deplorable 
position was, appearing now for the last time before men, and 
destined so soon to appear before God, spoke to her such moving 
words that he broke dowm himself, and the oldest and most 
obdurate judges present wept w^hen they heard him. When 
the marquise perceived the doctor, suspecting that her trial 
was leading her to death, she approached him, saying — 

You have come, sir, because 

But Father Chavigny, who was with M. Pirot, interrupted 
her, saying — 

“ Madame, we will begin with a prayer. 

They all fell on their knees invoking the Holy Spirit ; then 
the marquise asked them to add a prayer to the Virgin, and, 
this prayer finished, she went up to the doctor, and, beginning 
afresh, said : 

“ Sir, no doubt the president has sent you to give me con- 
solation : with you I am to pass the little life I have left. I 
have long been eager to see you.” 

** Madame,” the doctor replied, “ I come to render you any 
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spiritual office that I can; I only wish it were on another 
occasion.” 

“We must have resolution, sir,” said she, smiling, “for all 
things.” 

Then turning to Father Chavigny, she said — 

“ My father, I am very grateful to you for bringing the doctor 
here, and for all the other visits you have been willing to pay 
me. Pray to God for me, I entreat you ; henceforth I shall 
speak with no one but the doctor, for with him I must speak 
of things that can only be discussed tete-d-tete. Farewell, then, 
my father ; God will reward you for the attention you have been 
willing to bestow upon me.” 

With these words the father retired, leaving the marquise 
alone with the doctor and the two men and one woman always 
in attendance on her. They w^ere in a large room in the 
Montgomery tower, extending throughout its whole length. 
There was at the end of the room a bed with grey curtains for 
the lady, and a folding-bed for the custodian. It is said to 
have been the same room where the poet Theophile was once 
shut up, and near the door there were still verses in his well- 
known style written by his hand. 

As soon as the two men and the w^oman saw for what the 
doctor had come, they retired to the end of the room, leaving 
the marquise free to ask for and receive the consolations 
brought her by the man of God. Then the two sat at a table 
side by side. The marquise thought she was already con- 
demned, and began to speak on that assumption ; but the 
doctor told her that sentence was not yet given, and he did 
not know precisely when it would be, still less what it would 
be ; but at these words the marquise interrupted him. 

“Sir,” she said, “I am not troubled about the future. If my 
sentence is not given yet, it soon will be. I expect the news 
this morning, and I know it will be death ; the only grace I 
look for from the president is a delay between the sentence 
and its execution ; for if I were executed to-day I should 
have very little time to prepare, and I feel I have need for 
more.” 
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The doctor did not expect such words, so he was overjoyed 
to learn what she felt In addition to what the president had 
said, he had heard from Father Chavigny that he had told her 
the Sunday before that it was very unlikely she would escape 
death, and indeed, so far as one could judge by reports in the 
town, it was a foregone conclusion. When he said so, at first 
she had appeared stunned, and said with an air of great terror, 
** Father, must I die?” And when he tried to speak words of 
consolation, she had risen and shaken her head, proudly 
replying — 

“ No, no, father ; there is no need to encourage me. I will 
play my part, and that at once : I shall know how to die like 
a woman of spirit.” 

Then the father had told her that we cannot prepare for death 
so quickly and so easily, and that w'e have to be in readiness 
for a long time, not to be taken by surprise ; and she had 
replied that she needed but a quarter of an hour to confess in, 
and one moment to die. 

So the doctor was very glad to find that between Sunday 
and Thursday her feelings had changed so much. 

“Yes,” said she, “the more I reflect the more I feel that one 
day would not be enough to prepare myself for God’s tribunal, 
to be judged by Him after men have judged me.” 

“Madame,” replied the doctor, “I do not know what or 
when your sentence will be ; but should it be death, and given 
to-day, I may venture to promise you that it will not be carried 
out before to-morrow. But although death is as yet uncertain, 
I think it well that you should be prepared for any event.” 

“Oh, my death is quite certain,” said she, “and I must not 
give way to useless hopes. I must repose in you the great 
secrets of my whole life ; but, father, before this opening of my 
heart, let me hear from your lips the opinion you have formed 
of me, and what you think in my present state I ought to do.” 

“You perceive my plan,” said the doctor, “and you anti- 
cipate what I was about to say. Before entering into the 
secrets of your conscience, before opening the discussion of 
your affairs with God, I am ready, madame, to give you certain 
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definite rules. I do not yet know whether you are guilty at 
all, and I suspend my judgment as to all the crimes you are 
accused of, since of them I can learn nothing except through 
your confession. Thus it is my duty still to doubt your guilt. 
But I cannot be ignorant of what you are accused of : this is a 
public matter, and has reached my ears; for, as you may 
imagine, madame, your affairs have made a great stir, and 
there are few people who know nothing about them.” 

“Yes,” she said, smiling, “I know there has been a great 
deal of talk, and I am in every man's mouth.” 

“ Then,” replied the doctor, “ the crime you are accused of 
is poisoning. If you are guilty, as is believed, you cannot 
hope that God will pardon you unless you make known to 
your judges what the poison is, what is its composition and 
what its antidote, also the names of your accomplices. Madame, 
we must lay hands on all these evil-doers without exception ; for 
if you spared them, they would be able to make use of your 
poison, and you would then be guilty of all the murders committed 
by them after your death, because you did not give them over 
to the judges during your life ; thus one might say you survive 
yourself, for your crime survives you. You know, madame, 
that a sin in the moment of death is never pardoned, and that 
to get remission for your crimes, if crimes you have, they must 
die when you die : for if you slay them not, be very sure they 
will slay you,” 

“Yes, I am sure of that,” replied the marquise, after a 
moment of silent thought ; “ and though 1 will not admit that 
I am guilty, I promise, if I am guilty, to weigh your words. 
But one question, sir, and pray take heed that an answer is 
necessary. Is there not crime in this world that is beyond 
pardon ? Are not some people guilty of sins so terrible and so 
numerous that the Church dares not pardon them, and if God, 
in His justice, takes account of them, He cannot for all His 
mercy pardon them ? See, I begin with this question, because, 
if I am to have no hope, it is needless for me to confess.” 

“ I wish to think, madame,” replied the doctor, in spite of 
himself half frightened at the marquise, “that this your first 
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question is only put by way of a general thesis, and has nothing to 
do with your own state. I shall answer the question without 
any personal application. No, madamc, in this life there are no 
unpardonable sinners, terrible and numerous howsoever their 
sins may be. This is an article of faith, and without holding it 
you could not die a good Catholic. Some doctors, it is true, 
have before now maintained the contrary, but they have been 
condemned as heretics. Only despair and final impenitence 
are unpardonable, and they are not sins of our life but in our 
death.” 

“ Sir,” replied the marquise, “ God has given me grace to be 
convinced by what you say, and I believe He w^ill pardon all 
sins — that He has often exercised this power. Now all my 
trouble is that He may not deign to grant all His goodness to 
one so wretched as I am, a creature so unworthy of the favours 
already bestowed on her.” 

The doctor reassured her as best he could, and began to 
examine her attentively as they conversed together. “ She 
was,” he said, ^‘a woman naturally courageous and fearless; 
naturally gentle and good ; not easily excited ; clever and 
penetrating, seeing things very clearly in her mind, and express- 
ing herself well and in few but careful words ; easily finding 
a way out of a difficulty, and choosing her line of conduct 
in the most embarrassing circumstances ; light-minded and 
fickle ; unstable, paying no attention if the same thing were 
said several times over. For this reason,” continued the 
doctor, “ I was obliged to alter what I had to say from time to 
time, keeping her but a short time to one subject, to which, 
however, I would return later, giving the matter a new appear- 
ance and disguising it a little. She spoke little and well, with 
no sign of learning and no affectation, always mistress of 
herself, always composed and saying just what she intended 
to say. No one would have supposed from her face or from 
her conversation that she was so wicked as she must have been, 
judging by her public avowal of the parricide. It is surprising, 
therefore — and one must bow down before the judgment of God 
when He leaves mankind to himself — that a mind evidently 
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of some grandeur, professing fearlessness in the most untoward 
and unexpected events, an immovable firmness and a resolution 
to await and to endure death if so it must be, should yet be so 
criminal as she was proved to be by the parricide to which she 
confessed before her judges. She had nothing in her face that 
would indicate such evil. She had very abundant chestnut 
hair, a rounded, well-shaped face, blue eyes very pretty and 
gentle, extraordinarily white skin, good nose, and no disagree- 
able feature. Still, there was nothing unusually attractive in 
the face : already she was a little wrinkled, and looked older 
than her age. Something made me ask at our first interview 
how old she was. ‘ Monsieur,’ she said, ‘ if I were to live till 
Sainte-Magdelaine’s day I should be forty-six. On her day I came 
into the world, and I bear her name. I was christened Marie- 
Magdelaine. But near to the day as we now are, I shall not 
live so long : I must end to-day, or at latest to-morrow, and it 
will be a favour to give me the one day. For this kindness 
I rely on your word.’ Anyone would have thought she w^as 
quite forty-eight. Though her face as a rule looked so gentle, 
whenever an unhappy thought crossed her mind she showed it 
by a contortion that frightened one at first, and from time to 
time I saw her face twitching with anger, scorn, or ill-will. I 
forgot to say that she was very little and thin. Such is, roughly 
given, a description of her body and mind, which I very soon 
came to know, taking pains from the first to observe her, so 
as to lose no time in acting on what I discovered.” 

As she was giving a first brief sketch of her life to her con- 
fessor, the marquise remembered that he had not yet said mass, 
and reminded him herself that it was time to do so, pointing 
out to him the chapel of the Conciergerie. She begged him 
to say a mass for her and in honour of Our Lady, so that she 
might gain the intercession of the Virgin at the throne of God. 
The Virgin she had always taken for her patron saint, and in 
the midst of her crimes and disorderly life had never ceased 
in her peculiar devotion. As she could not go with the priest, 
she promised to be with him at least in the spirit. He left her 
at half-past ten in the morning, and after four hours spent alone 
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together, she had been induced by his piety and gentleness to 
make confessions that could not be wrung from her by the 
threats of the judges or the fear of the question. The holy and 
devout priest said his mass, praying the Lord^s help for confessor 
and penitent alike. After mass, as he returned, he learned from 
a librarian called Seney, at the porter^s lodge, as he was taking 
a glass of wine, that judgment had been given, and that Madame 
de Brinvilliers was to have her hand cut off. This severity — as 
a fact, there was a mitigation of the sentence — made him feel yet 
more interest in his penitent, and he hastened back to her side. 

As soon as she saw the door open, she advanced calmly 
towards him, and asked if he had truly prayed for her; and 
when he assured her of this, she said, “ Father, shall I have 
the consolation of receiving the viaticum before I die ? ” 

“Madame,” replied the doctor, “if you are condemned to 
death, you must die without that sacrament, and I should be 
deceiving you if I let you hope for it. We have heard of the 
death of the constable of Saint-Paul without his obtaining this 
grace, in spite of all his entreaties. He was executed in sight 
of the towers of Notre-Dame. He offered his own prayer, as 
you may offer yours, if you suffer the same fate. But that is all : 
God, in His goodness, allows it to suffice.” 

“ But,” replied the marquise, “ I believe M. de Cinq-Mars 
and M. de Thou communicated before their death.” 

“I think not, madame,” said the doctor; “for it is not so 
said in the pages of Montrt^sor or any other book that describes 
their execution.” 

“ But M. de Montmorency ? ” said she. 

“But M. de Marillac?” replied the doctor. 

In truth, if the favour had been granted to the first, it had 
been refused to the second, and the marquise was specially 
struck thereby, for M. de Marillac was of her own family, and 
she was very proud of the connection. No doubt she was 
unaware that M. de Rohan had received the sacrament at the 
midnight mass said for the salvation of his soul by Father 
Bourdaloue, for she said nothing about it, and hearing the 
doctor^s answer, only sighed. 
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“ Besides,” he continued, “ in recalling examples of the kind, 
madame, you must not build upon them, please : they are 
extraordinary cases, not the rule. You must expect no privilege ; 
in your case the ordinary laws will be carried out, and your fate 
will not differ from the fate of other condemned persons. How 
would it have been had you lived and died before the reign of 
Charles vi? Up to the reign of this prince, the guilty died 
without confession, and it was only by this king^s orders that 
there was a relaxation of this severity. Besides, communion is 
not absolutely necessary to salvation, and one may communicate 
spiritually in reading the word, which is like the body ; in uniting 
oneself with the Church, w'hich is the mystical substance of 
Christ ; and in suffering for Him and with Him, this last com- 
munion of agony that is your portion, madame, and is the 
most perfect communion of all. If you heartily detest your 
crime and love God with all your soul, if you have faith and 
charity, your death is a martyrdom and a new baptism.” 

“ Alas, my God,” replied the marquise, “ after what you tell 
me, now that I know that the executioner’s hand was necessary 
to my salvation, what should I have become had I died at 
Lifege ? Where should I have been now ? And even if I had not 
been taken, and had lived another twenty years away from 
France, what would my death have been, since it needed the 
scaffold for my purification? Now I see all my wrong-doings, 
and the worst of all is the last — I mean my effrontery before the 
judges. But all is not yet lost, God be thanked ; and as I have 
one last examination to go through, I desire to make a complete 
confession about my whole life. You, sir, I entreat specially 
to ask pardon on my behalf of the first president ; yesterday, 
when I was in the dock, he spoke very touching words to me, 
and I was deeply moved ; but I would not show it, thinking 
that if I made no avowal the evidence would not be sufficiently 
strong to convict me. But it has happened otherwise, and I 
must have scandalised my judges by such an exhibition of 
hardihood. Now I recognise my fault, and will repair it. 
Furthermore, sir, far from feeling angry with the president for 
the judgment he to-day passes against me, far from complaining 
III, — 4 
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of the prosecutor who has demanded it, I thank them both 
most humbly, for my salvation depends upon 

The doctor was about to answer, encouraging her, when the 
door opened : it was dinner coming in, for it was now half-past 
one. The marquise paused and watched what was brought in, 
as though she w’ere playing hostess in her own country house. 
She made the woman and the two men who watched her sit 
down to the table, and turning to the doctor, said, “ Sir, you 
will not wish me to stand on ceremony with you ; these good 
people always dine with me to keep me company, and if you 
approve, we will do the same to-day. This is the last meal,'* 
she added, addressing them, ‘‘that I shall take with you.” 
Then turning to the woman, “ Poor Madame du Rus,” said she, 
“ I have been a trouble to you for a long time ; but have a little 
patience, and you will soon be rid of me. To-morrow you can 
go to Dravet ; you will have time, for in seven or eight hours 
from now there will be nothing more to do for me, and I shall 
be in the gentleman’s hands ; you will not be allowed near me. 
After then, you can go away for good ; for I don’t suppose you 
will have the heart to see me executed.” All this she said quite 
calmly, but not with pride. From time to time her people tried 
to hide their tears, and she made a sign of pitying them. See- 
ing that the dinner was on the table and nobody eating, she 
invited the doctor to take some soup, asking him to excuse the 
cabbage in it, which made it a common soup and unworthy of 
his acceptance. She herself took some soup and two eggs, 
begging her fellow-guests to excuse her for not serving them, 
pointing out that no knife or fork had been set in her place. 

When the meal was almost half finished, she begged the 
doctor to let her drink his health. He replied by drinking hers, 
and she seemed to be quite charmed by his condescension. 
“To-morrow is a fast day,” said she, setting down her glass, 
“ and although it will be a day of great fatigue for me, as I shall 
have to undergo the question as well as death, I intend to obey 
the orders of the Church and keep my fast.” 

“ Madame,” replied the doctor, “ if you needed soup to keep 
you 4Jp, you would not have to feel any scruple, for it will be 
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no self-indulgence, but a necessity, and the Church does not 
exact fasting in such a case.” 

“ Sir,” replied the marquise, “ I will make no difficulty about 
it, if it is necessary and if you order it ; but it will not be needed, 
I think : if I have some soup this evening for supper, and some 
more made stronger than usual a little before midnight, it will 
be enough to last me through to-morrow, if I have two fresh 
eggs to take after the question.” 

In truth,” says the priest in the account w^e give here, I 
was alarmed by this calm behaviour. I trembled when I heard 
her give orders to the concierge that the soup was to be made 
stronger than usual and that she was to have two cups before 
midnight. When dinner was over, she was given pen and ink, 
which she had already asked for, and told me that she had a 
letter to write before I took up my pen to put down what she 
wanted to dictate.” The letter, she explained, w'hich was difficult 
to write, was to her husband. She would feel easier when it was 
WTitten. For her husband she expressed so much affection, that 
the doctor, knowing what had passed, felt much surprised, and 
wishing to try her, said that the affection was not reciprocated, 
as her husband had abandoned her the whole time of the trial. 
The marquise interrupted him : — 

“ My father, we must not judge things too quickly or merely 
by appearances. M. de Brinvilliers has always concerned him- 
self with me, and has only failed in doing what it was impossible 
to do. Our interchange of letters never ceased w^hile I was 
out of the kingdom ; do not doubt but that he would have 
come to Paris as soon as he knew I was in prison, had the state 
of his affairs allowed him to come safely. But you must know 
that he is deeply in debt, and could not appear in Paris without 
being arrested. Do not suppose that he is without feeling 
for me.” 

She then began to write, and when her letter was finished 
she handed it to the doctor, saying, “ You, sir, are the lord 
and master of all my sentiments from now till I die ; read 
this letter, and if you find anything that should be altered, 
tell me.” 
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This was the letter : — 

‘‘When I am on the point of yielding up my soul to 
God, I wish to assure you of my affection for you, which 
I shall feel until the last moment of my life. I ask 
your pardon for all that I have done contrary to my duty, I 
am dying a shameful death, the work of my enemies : I pardon 
them with all my heart, and I pray you to do the same. I also 
beg you to forgive me for any ignominy that may attach to you 
herefrom ; but consider that we are only here for a time, and 
that you may soon be forced to render an account to God of 
all your actions, and even your idle words, just as I must do 
now. Be mindful of your worldly affairs, and of our children, 
and give them a good example ; consult Madame Marillac and 
Madame Coust<^. Let as many prayers as possible be said for 
me, and believe that in my death I am still ever yours, 

“ D’Aupray.’’ 

The doctor read this letter carefully ; then he told her that 
one of her phrases was not right — the one about her enemies. 
“For you have no other enemies,” said he, “than your own 
crimes. Those whom you call your enemies are those who 
love the memory of your father and brothers, whom you ought 
to have loved more than they do.” 

“But those who have sought my death,” she replied, “are 
my enemies, are they not, and is it not a Christian act to forgive 
them ? ” 

“Madame,” said the doctor, “they are not your enemies, 
but you are the enemy of the human race : nobody can think 
without horror of your crimes.” 

“ And so, my father,” she replied, “ I feel no resentment 
towards them, and I desire to meet in Paradise those who have 
been chiefly instrumental in taking me and bringing me here.” 

“Madame,” said the doctor, “what mean you by this? 
Such words are used by some wdien they desire people’s death. 
Explain, I beg, what you mean.” 

“Heaven forbid,” cried the marquise, “that you should 
understand me thus ! Nay, may God grant them long pro- 
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sperity in this world and infinite glory in the next I Dictate a 
new letter, and I will write just what you please.*^ 

When a fresh letter had been written, the marquise would 
attend to nothing but her confession, and begged the doctor 
to take the pen for her. “ I have done so many wrong things,’^ 
she said, “that if I only gave you a verbal confession, I should 
never be sure I had given a complete account.” 

Then they both knelt down to implore the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. They said a Vent Creator and a Salve Regina^ and 
the doctor then rose and seated himself at a table, while the 
marquise, still on her knees, began a Confiteor and made her 
whole confession. At nine o’clock. Father Chavigny, who had 
brought Doctor Pirot in the morning, came in again. 'I'he 
marquise seemed annoyed, but still put a good face upon it. 
“ My father,” said she, “ I did not expect to see you so late ; 
pray leave me a few minutes longer with the doctor.” He 
retired. “ Why has he come?” asked the mar(]uise. 

“ It is better for you not to be alone,” said the doctor. 

“Then do you mean to leave me?” cried the marciuise, 
apparently terrified. 

“ Madame, I will do as you wish,” he answered ; “ but you 
would be acting kindly if you could spare me for a few hours. 
I might go home, and Father Chavigny would stay with you.” 

“ Ah ! ” she cried, wringing her hands, “ you promised you 
would not leave me till I am dead, and now you go aw^ay. 
Remember, I never saw you before this morning, but since 
then you have become more to me than any of my oldest 
friends.” 

“Madame,” said the good doctor, “ I will do all I can to 
please you. If I ask for a little rest, it is in order that I may 
resume my place with more vigour to-morrow, and render you 
better service than I otherwise could. If I take no rest, all I 
say or do must suffer. You count on the execution for to- 
morrow ; I do not know if you are right ; but if so, to-morrow 
will be your great and decisive day, and we shall both need all 
the strength we have. We have already been working for 
thirteen or fourteen hours for the good of your salvation ; I 
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am not a strong man, and I think you should realise, madame, 
that if you do not let me rest a little, I may not be able to stay 
with you to the end.” 

‘^Sir,” said the marquise, “you have closed my mouth. 
To-morrow is for me a far more important day than to-day, and 
I have been wrong : of course you must rest to-night. Let us 
just finish this one thing, and read over what we have written.” 

It was done, and the doctor would have retired; but the 
supper came in, and the marquise would not let him go without 
taking something. She told the concierge to get a carriage and 
charge it to her. She took a cup of soup and two eggs, and a 
minute later the concierge came back to say the carriage was 
at the door. Then the marquise bade the doctor good-night, 
making him promise to pray for her and to be at the Con- 
ciergerie by six o’clock the next morning. This he promised 
her. 

The day following, as he went into the tower, he found Father 
Chavigny, who had taken his place with the marquise, kneeling 
and praying with her. The priest was weeping, but she was 
calm, and received the doctor in just the same way as she had 
let him go. When Father Chavigny saw him, he retired. The 
marquise begged Chavigny to pray for her, and wanted to make 
him promise to return, but that he would not do. She then 
turned to the doctor, saying, “Sir, you are punctual, and I 
cannot complain that you have broken your promise ; but oh, 
how the time has dragged, and how long it has seemed before 
the clock struck six ! ” 

“ I am here, madame,” said the doctor ; “ but first of all, how 
have you spent the night ? ” 

“I have written three letters,” said the marquise, “and, 
short as they were, they took a long time to write : one was 
to my sister, one to Madame de Marillac, and the third to 
M. Coust^. I should have liked to show them to you, but Father 
Chavigny offered to take charge of them, and as he had approved 
of them, I could not venture to suggest any doubts. After the 
letters were written, we had some conversation and prayer ; but 
when the father took up his breviary and I my rosary with the 
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same intention, I felt so weary that I asked if I might lie on 
my bed ; he said I might, and I had two good hours* sleep 
without dreams or any sort of uneasiness ; when I woke we 
prayed together, and had just finished when you came 
back.** 

Well, madame,” said the doctor, “ if you will, we can pray 
again ; kneel down, and let us say the Fent Sancte Spirt tus^ 
She obeyed, and said the prayer with much unction and piety. 
The prayer finished, M. Pirot was about to take up the pen to 
go on with the confession, when she said, “ Pray let me sub- 
mit to you one question which is troubling me.’ Yesterday you 
gave me great hope of the mercy of God ; but I cannot pre- 
sume to hope I shall be saved without spending a long time in 
purgatory ; my crime is far too atrocious to be pardoned on any 
other conditions ; and when I have attained to a love of God 
far greater than I can feel here, I should not expect to be saved 
before my stains had been purified by fire, without suffering 
the penalty that my sins have deserved. But I have been told 
that the flames of purgatory where souls are burned for a time 
are just the same as the flames of hell where those who are 
damned burn through all eternity : tell me, then, how can a 
soul awaking in purgatory at the moment of separation from 
this body be sure that she is not really in hell ? how can she 
know that the flames that burn her and consume not will some 
day cease? For the torment she suffers is like that of the 
damned, and the flames wherewith she is burned are even as 
the flames of hell. This I would fain know, that at this awful 
moment I may feel no doubt, that I may know for certain 
whether I dare hope or must despair.** 

“Madame,** replied the doctor, “you are right, and God is 
too just to add the horror of uncertainty to His rightful punish- 
ments. At that moment when the soul quits her earthly body 
the judgment of God is passed upon her : she hears the sentence 
of pardon or of doom ; she knows whether she is in the state 
of grace or of mortal sin ; she sees whether she is to be plunged 
for ever into hell, or if God sends her for a time to purgatory. 
This sentence, madame, you will learn at the very instant when 
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the executioner’s axe strikes you ; unless, indeed, the fire of 
charity has so purified you in this life that you may pass, with- 
out any purgatory at all, straight to the home of the blessed 
who surround the throne of the Lord, there to receive a recom- 
pense for earthly martyrdom.” 

Sir,” replied the marquise, ‘‘ I have such faith in all you 
say that I feel I understand it all now, and I am satisfied.” 

The doctor and the marquise then resumed the confession 
that was interrupted the night before. The marquise had 
during the night recollected certain articles that she wanted to 
add. So they continued, the doctor making her pause now 
and then in the narration of the heavier offences to recite an 
act of contrition. 

After an hour and a half they came to tell her to go down. 
The registrar was waiting to read her the sentence. She 
listened very calmly, kneeling, only moving her head ; then, with 
no alteration in her voice, she said, In a moment : we will have 
one word more, the doctor and I, and then I am at your dis- 
posal.” She then continued to dictate the rest of her confession. 
When she reached the end, she begged him to offer a short 
prayer with her, that God might help her to appear with such 
becoming contrition before her judges as should atone for her 
scandalous effrontery. She then took up her cloak, a prayer- 
book which Father Chavigny had left with her, and followed 
the concierge, who led her to the torture chamber, where her 
sentence was to be read. 

First, there was an examination which lasted five hours. 
The marquise told all she had promised to tell, denying that 
she had any accomplices, and affirming that she knew nothing 
of the composition of the poisons she had administered, and 
nothing of their antidotes. When this was done, and the judges 
saw that they could extract nothing further, they signed to the 
registrar to read the sentence. She stood to hear it : it was 
as follows : — 

“That by the finding of the court, d’Aubray de Brinvilliers 
is convicted of causing the death by poison of Maitre Dreux 
d’Aubray, her father, and of the two Maitt:es d^Aubray, her 
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brothers, one a civil lieutenant, the other a councillor to the 
Parliament, also of attempting the life of Th^r^se d'Aubray, her 
sister ; in punishment whereof the court has condemned and 
does condemn the said d’Aubray de Brinvilliers to make the 
rightful atonement before the great gate of the church of Paris, 
whither she shall be conveyed in a tumbril, barefoot, a rope on 
her neck, holding in her hands a burning torch two pounds in 
weight ; and there on her knees she shall say and declare that 
maliciously, with desire for revenge and seeking their goods, 
she did poison her father, cause to be poisoned her two brothers, 
and attempt the life of her sister, whereof she doth repent, 
asking pardon of God, of the king, and of the judges ; and when 
this is done, she shall be conveyed and carried in the same 
tumbril to the Place de Gr^ve of this town, there to have her 
head cut off on a scaffold to be set up for the purpose at that 
place ; afterwards her body to be burnt and the ashes scattered ; 
and first she is to be subjected to the question ordinary and 
extraordinary, that she may reveal the names of her accomplices. 
She is declared to be deprived of all successions from her said 
father, brothers, and sister, from the date of the several crimes ; 
and all her goods are confiscated to the proper persons ; and the 
sum of 4000 livres shall be paid out of her estate to the king, and 
400 livres to the Church for prayers to be said on behalf of the 
poisoned persons ; and all the costs shall be paid, including those 
of Amelin called Lachauss^e. In Parliament, i6th July 1676.” 

The marquise heard her sentence without showing any sign 
of fear or weakness. When it was finished, she said to the 
registrar, “ Will you, sir, be so kind as to read it again ? I had 
not expected the tumbril, and I was so much struck by that that 
I lost the thread of what followed.” 

The registrar read the sentence again. From that 
moment she was the property of the executioner, who 
approached her. She knew^ him by the cord he held in his 
hands, and extended her own, looking him over coolly from 
head to foot without a word. The judges then filed out, 
disclosing as they did so the various apparatus of the question. 
The marquise firmly gazed upon the racks and ghastly rings, on 
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which so many had been stretched crying and screaming. She 
noticed the three buckets of w ater ^ prepared for her, and turned 
to the registrar — for she would not address the executioner 
— saying, with a smile, ‘‘No doubt all this w’ater is to drown 
me in ? I hope you don’t suppose that a person of my size 
could swallow it all.” The executioner said not a word, but 
began taking off her cloak and all her other other garments, 
until she w’as completely naked. He then led her up to the 
wall and made her sit on the rack of the ordinary question, 
two feet from the ground. There she was again asked to give 
the names of her accomplices, the composition of the poison 
and its antidote ; but she made the same reply as to the 
doctor, only adding, “ If you do not believe me, you have my 
body in your hands, and you can torture me.” 

The registrar signed to the executioner to do his duty. He 
first fastened the feet of the marquise to two rings close to- 
gether fixed to a board ; then making her lie dowm, he fastened 
her wTists to two other rings in the w^all, distant about three 
feet from each other. The head was at the same height as the 
feet, and the body, held up on a trestle, described a half-curve, as 
though lying over a w’^heel. To increase the stretch of the limbs, 
the man gave tw^o turns to a crank, which pushed the feet, at first 
about twelve inches from the rings, toadistanceof sixinches. And 
here we may leave our narrative to reproduce the official report. 

“On the small trestle, while she was being stretched, she 
said several times, ‘ My God I you are killing me ! And I 
only spoke the truth.’ 

“The w^ater was given: she turned and twisted, saying, 
‘ You are killing me ! ’ 

The water was again given. 

“ Admonished to name her accomplices, she said there was 

^ The torture with the water was thus administered. There were eight 
vessels, each containing pints of water. Four of these were given for 
the ordinary, and eight for the extraordinary. The executioner inserted a 
horn into the patient’s mouth, and if he shut his teeth, forced him to open 
them by pinching his nose with the finger and thumb. 
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only one man, who had asked her for poison to get rid of his 
wife, but he was dead. 

“The water was given; she moved a little, but would not 
say anything. 

“Admonished to say why, if she had no accomplice, she had 
written from the Conciergerie to Penautier, begging him to do 
all he could for her, and to remember that his interests in this 
matter were the same as her own, she said that she never knew 
Penautier had had any understanding with Sainte-Croix about the 
poisons, and it would be a lie to say otherwise ; but when a 
paper was found in Sainte-Croix’s box that concerned Penautier, 
she remembered how often she had seen him at the house, and 
thought it possible that the friendship might have included 
some business about the poisons ; that, being in doubt on the 
point, she risked writing a letter as though she were sure, for 
by doing so she was not prejudicing her own case ; for either 
Penautier was an accomplice of Sainte-Croix or he was not. If 
he was, he would suppose the marquise knew enough to accuse 
him, and would accordingly do his best to save her ; if he was 
not, the letter was a letter wasted, and that was all. 

“ The water was again given ; she turned and twisted 
much, but said that on this subject she had said all she 
possibly could ; if she said anything else, it would be 
untrue.” 

The ordinary question was at an end. The marquise had 
now taken half the quantity of water she had thought enough 
to drown her. The executioner paused before he proceeded 
to the extraordinary question. Instead of the trestle two feet 
and a half high on which she lay, they passed under her body 
a trestle of three and a half feet, which gave the body a greater 
arch ; and as this was done without lengthening the ropes, her 
limbs were still further stretched, and the bonds, tightly 
straining at wrists and ankles, penetrated the flesh and made 
the blood run. The question began once more, interrupted 
by the demands of the registrar and the answers of the 
sufferer. Her cries seemed not even to be heard. 
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*‘0n the large trestle, during the stretching, she said several 
times, ‘ O God, you tear me to pieces ! Lord, pardon me 1 
Lord, have mercy upon me ! ' 

‘‘Asked if she had nothing more to tell regarding her 
accomplices, she said they might kill her, but she would not tell 
a lie that would destroy her soul. 

“ Tht water was given ; she moved about a little, but would 
not speak, 

“ Admonished that she should tell the composition of the 
poisons and their antidotes, she said that she did not know 
what was in them ; the only thing she could recall was toads ; 
that Sainte-Croix never revealed his secret to her ; that she did 
not believe he made them himself, but had them prepared by 
(ilazer ; she seemed to remember that some of them contained 
nothing but rarefied arsenic ; that as to an antidote, she knew 
of no other than milk ; and Sainte-Croix had told her that if one 
had taken milk in the morning, and on the first onset of the 
poison took another glassful, one would have nothing to fear. 

“ Admonished to say if she could add anything further, she 
said she had now told everything ; and if they killed her, they 
could not extract anything more. 

“ More water, was given ; she writhed a little, and said she 
was dead, but nothing more. 

“ More water was given ; she writhed more violently, but 
would say no more. 

“ Yet again water was given ; writhing and twisting, she 
said, with a deep groan, ‘ O my God, I am killed ! * but would 
speak no more.” 

Then they tortured her no further : she was let down, untied, 
and placed before the fire in the usual manner. While there, 
close to the fire, lying on the mattress, she was visited by the 
good doctor, who, feeling he could not bear to witness the 
spectacle just described, had asked her leave to retire, that he 
might say a mass for her, that God might grant her patience and 
courage. It is plain that the good priest had not prayed in vain. 
“Ah,” said the marquise, when she perceived him, “I have 
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long been desiring to see you again, that you might comfort me. 
My torture has been very long and very painful, but this is the 
last time I shall have to treat with men ; now all is with God 
for the future. See my hands, sir, and my feet, are they not 
torn and wounded ? Have not my executioners smitten me 
in the same places where Christ was smitten ? ” 

“And therefore, madame,” replied the priest, “these 
sufferings now are your happiness ; each torture is one step 
nearer to heaven. As you say, you are now for God alone ; 
all your thoughts and hopes must be fastened upon Him ; 
we must pray to Him, like the penitent king, to give you a 
place among His elect ; and since nought that is impure can 
pass thither, we must strive, madame, to purify you from all 
that might bar the way to heaven.’’ 

The marquise rose with the doctor’s aid, for she could 
scarcely stand ; tottering, she stepped forward between him and 
the executioner, who took charge of her immediately after the 
sentence was read, and was not allowed to leave her before it 
was completely carried out. They all three entered the chapel 
and went into the choir, where the doctor and the marquise 
knelt in adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. At that moment 
several persons appeared in the nave, drawn by curiosity. 
They could not be turned out, so the executioner, to save the 
marquise from being annoyed, shut the gate of the choir, and 
let the patient pass behind the altar. There she sat down in a 
chair, and the doctor on a seat opposite ; then he first saw, by 
the light of the chapel window, how greatly changed she was. 
Her face, generally so pale, was inflamed, her eyes glowing and 
feverish, all her body involuntarily trembling. The doctor would 
have spok^i a few words of consolation, but she did not attend. 
“Sir,” she said, “do you know that my sentence is an igno- 
minious one ? Do you know there is fire in the sentence ? ” 
The doctor gave no answer ; but, thinking she needed some- 
thing, bade the gaoler to bring her wine. A minute later he 
brought it in a cup, and the doctor handed it to the marquise, 
who moistened her lips and then gave it back. She then 
noticed that her neck was uncovered, and took out her hand- 
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kerchief to cover it, asking the gaoler for a pin to fasten it with. 
When he was slow in finding a pin, looking on his person for 
it, she fancied that he feared she would choke herself, and 
shaking her head, said, with a sad smile, “ You have nothing 
to fear now ; and here is the doctor, who will pledge his word 
that I will do myself no mischief/* 

“ Madame,** said the gaoler, handing her the pin she wanted, 
** I beg your pardon for keeping you waiting. I swear I did 
not distrust you ; if anyone distrusts you, it is not 1.** 

Then kneeling before her, he begged to kiss her hand. She 
gave it, and asked him to pray to God for her. “Ah yes,** 
he cried, sobbing, “ with all my heart.** She then fastened her 
dress as best she could with her hands tied, and when the gaoler 
had gone and she was alone with the doctor, said — 

“Did you not hear what I said, sir? I told you there was 
fire in my sentence. And though it is only after death that 
my body is to be burnt, it will always be a terrible disgrace on 
my memory. I am saved the pain of being burnt alive, and 
thus, perhaps, saved from a death of despair, but the shame- 
fulness is the same, and it is that I think of.** 

“ Madame,*’ said the doctor, “it in no way affects your soul’s 
salvation whether your body is cast into the fire and reduced 
to ashes or whether it is buried in the ground and eaten by 
worms, whether it is drawn on a hurdle and thrown upon a 
dung-heap, or embalmed with Oriental perfumes and laid in a 
rich man’s tomb. Whatever may be your end, your body will 
arise on the appointed day, and if Heaven so will, it will come 
forth from its ashes more glorious than a royal corpse lying at 
this moment in a gilded casket. Obsequies, madame, are for 
those who survive, not for the dead.” 

A sound was heard at the door of the choir. The doctor 
went to see what it was, and found a man who insisted on 
entering, all but fighting with the executioner. The doctor 
approached and asked what was the matter. The man was 
a saddler, from whom the marquise had bought a carriage before 
she left France ; this she-^had partly paid for, but still owed 
him two hundred livres. He produced the note he had had 
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from her, on which was a faithful record of the sums she had 
paid on account. The marquise at this point called out, not 
knowing what was going on, and the doctor and executioner 
went to her. “ Have they come to fetch me already ? said 
she. “ I am not well prepared just at this moment ; but never 
mind, I am ready.” 

The doctor reassured her, and told her what was going on. 
“The man is quite right,” she said to the executioner; “tell 
him I will give orders as far as I can about the money.” Then, 
seeing the executioner retiring, she said to the doctor, “ Must 
I go now, sir ? I wish they would give me a little more time ; 
for though I am ready, as I told you, I am not really prepared. 
Forgive me, father; it is the question and the sentence that 
have upset me : it is this fire burning in my eyes like hell-flames. 
Had they left me with you all this time, there would now be 
better hope of my salvation.” 

“Madame,” said the doctor, “you will probably have all 
the time before nightfall to compose yourself and think what 
remains for you to do.” 

“Ah, sir,” she replied, with a smile, “do not think they will 
show so much consideration for a poor wretch condemned to 
be burnt. That does not depend on ourselves ; but as soon 
as everything is ready, they will let us know, and we must start.” 

“ Madame,” said the doctor, “ I am certain that they will 
give you the time you need.” 

“No, no,” she replied abruptly and feverishly, “no, I will 
not keep them waiting. As soon as the tumbril is at this door, 
they have only to tell me, and I go down.” 

“ Madame,” said he, “ I would not hold you back if I found 
you prepared to stand before the face of God, for in your situa- 
tion it is right to ask for no time, and to go when the moment is 
come ; but not everyone is so ready as Christ was, who rose from 
prayer and awaked His disciples that He might leave the garden 
and go out to meet His enemies. You at this moment are 
weak, and if they come for you just now I should resist your 
departure.” 

“ Be calm ; the time is not yet come,” said the executioner. 
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who had heard this talk. He knew his statement must be 
believed, and wished as far as possible to reassure the marquise. 
“ There is no hurry, and we cannot start for another two or 
three hours.” 

This assurance calmed the marquise somewhat, and she 
thanked the man. Then turning to the doctor, she said, “ Here 
is a rosary that I would rather should not fall into this person’s 
hands. Not that he could not make good use of it; for, in 
spite of their trade, I fancy that these people are Christians like 
ourselves. But I should prefer to leave this to somebody else.” 

“Madame,” said the doctor, “if you will tell me your wishes 
in this matter, I will see that they are carried out.” 

“Alas ! ” she said, “ there is no one but my sister ; and I fear 
lest she, remembering my crime towards her, may be too horrified 
to touch anything that belonged to me. If she did not mind, 
it would be a great comfort to me to think she would wear it 
after my death, and that the sight of it would remind her to 
pray for me ; but after what has passed, the rosary could hardly 
fail to revive an odious recollection. My God, my God ! I am 
desperately wicked ; can it be that you will pardon me ? ” 

“ Madame,” replied the doctor, “ I think you are mistaken 
about Mile. d’Aubray. You may see by her letter what are her 
feelings towards you, and you must pray with this rosary up to 
the very end. Let not your prayers be interrupted or distracted, 
for no guilty penitent must cease from prayer ; and I, madame, 
will engage to deliver the rosary where it will be gladly received” 
And the marquise, who had been constantly distracted since 
the morning, was now, thanks to the patient goodness of the 
doctor, able to return with her former fervour to her prayers. 
She prayed till seven o’clock. As the clock struck, the execu- 
tioner without a word came and stood before her ; she saw that 
her moment had come, and said to the doctor, grasping his 
arm, “A little longer ; just a few moments, I entreat.” 

“Madame,” said the doctor, rising, “we will now adore the 
divine blood of the Sacrament, praying that you may be thus 
cleansed from all soil and sin that may be still in your heart. 
Thus shall you gain the respite you desire.” 
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The executioner then tied tight the cords round her hands 
that he had let loose before, and she advanced pretty firmly 
and knelt before the altar, between the doctor and the chaplain. 
The latter was in his surplice, and chanted a Fent Creator^ 
Salve I^egina^ and Tantum ergo. These prayers over, he pro- 
nounced the blessing of the Holy Sacrament, while the marquise 
knelt with her face upon the ground. The executioner then went 
forward to get ready a shirt, and she made her exit from the 
chapel, supp>orted on the left by the doctor’s arm, on the right 
by the executioner’s assistant. Thus proceeding, she first felt 
embarrassment and confusion. Ten or twelve people were 
waiting outside, and as she suddenly confronted them, she 
made a step backward, and with her hands, bound though they 
were, pulled the headdress down to cover half her face. She 
passed through a small door, which was closed behind her, 
and then found herself between the two doors alone, with the 
doctor and the executioner’s man. Here the rosary, in con- 
sequence of her violent movement to cover her face, came 
undone, and several beads fell on the floor. She went on, 
however, without observing this ; but the doctor stopped her, 
and he and the man stooped down and picked up all the beads, 
which they put into her hand. Thanking them humbly for this 
attention, she said to the man, “ Sir, I know I have now no 
worldly possessions, that all I have upon me belongs to you, 
and I may not give anything away without your consent ; but 
I ask you kindly to allow me to give this chaplet to the doctor 
before I die : you will not be much the loser, for it is of no 
value, and I am giving it to him for my sister. Kin lly let me 
do this.” 

“ Madame,” said the man, “ it is the custom for us to get 
all the property of the condemned ; but you are mistress of 
all you have, and if the thing were of the very greatest value 
you might dispose of it as you pleased.” 

The doctor, whose arm she held, felt her shiver at this 
gallantry, which for her, with her natural haughty disposition, 
must have been the worst humiliation imaginable; but the 
movement was restrained, and her face gave no sign. She now 
111.-5 
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came to the porch of the Conciergerie, between the court and 
the first door, and there she was made to sit down, so as to 
be put into the right condition for making the amende honor- 
able. Each step brought her nearer to the scaffold, and so 
did each incident cause her more uneasiness. Now she turned 
round desperately, and perceived the executioner holding a shirt 
in his hand. The door of the vestibule opened, and about 
fifty people came in, among them the Countess of Soissons, 
Madame du Refuge, Mile, de Scudery, M. de Roquelaure, and 
the Abb^ de Chimay. At the sight the marquise reddened 
with shame, and turning to the doctor, said, “ Is this man to 
strip me again, as he did in the question chamber? All these 
preparations are very cruel ; and, in spite of myself, they divert 
my thoughts from God.” 

Low as her voice was, the executioner heard, and reassured 
her, saying that they would take nothing off, only putting the 
shirt over her other clothes. He then approached, and the 
marquise, unable to speak to the doctor with a man on each 
side of her, showed him by her looks how deeply she felt the 
ignominy of her situation. Then, when the shirt had been put 
on, for which operation her hands had to be untied, the man 
raised the headdress which she had pulled down, and tied 
it round her neck, then fastened her hands together with one 
rope and put another round her waist, and yet another round 
her neck ; then, kneeling before her, he took off her shoes and 
stockings. Then she stretched out her hands to the doctor. 

“Oh, sir,” she cried, “ in God's name, you see what they have 
done to me ! Come and comfort me.” 

The doctor came at once, supporting her head upon his 
breast, trying to comfort her; but she, in a tone of bitter 
lamentation, gazing at the crowd, who devoured her with all 
their eyes, cried, “Oh, sir, is not this a strange, barbarous 
curiosity ? ” 

“ Madame,” said he, the tears in his eyes, “ do not look at 
these eager people from the point of view of their curiosity 
and barbarity, though that is real enough, but consider it part 
of the humiliation sent by God for the expiation of your crimes. 
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Gody who was mnooent, was subject to very different opprobium, 
and yet suffered all with joy ; fori as Tertullian observesi He 
was a victim fattened on the joys of suffering alone.” 

As the doctor spoke these words, the executioner placed 
in the marquise’s hands the lighted torch which she was to 
carry to Notre-Dame, there to make the amende honorable^ 
and as it was too heavy, weighing two pounds, the doctor 
supported it with his right hand, while the registrar read 
her sentence aloud a second time. The doctor did all in his 
power to prevent her from hearing this by speaking unceasingly 
of God. Still she grew frightfully pale at the words, “ When 
this is done, she shall be conveyed on a tumbril, barefoot, a 
cord round her neck, holding in her hands a burning torch 
two pounds in weight,” and the doctor could feel no doubt 
that in spite of his efforts she had heard. It became still 
worse when she reached the threshold of the vestibule and 
saw the great crowd waiting in the court Then her face 
worked convulsively, and crouching down, as though she would 
bury her feet in the earth, she addressed the doctor in words 
both plaintive and wild : ‘‘ Is it possible that, after what 
is now happening, M. de Brinvilliers can endure to go on 
living ? ” 

“ Madame,” said the doctor, “ when our Lord was about to 
leave His disciples, He did not ask God to remove them from 
this earth, but to preserve them from all sin. ‘ My Father,’ He 
said, * I ask not that You take them from the world, but keep 
them safe from evil.’ If, madame, you pray for M. de 
Brinvilliers, let it be only that he may be kept in grace, if he 
has it, and may attain to it if he has it not.” 

But the words were useless : at that moment the humiliation 
was too great and too public ; her face contracted, her eyebrows 
knit, flames darted from her eyes, her mouth was all twisted. 
Her whole appearance was horrible ; the devil was once more 
in possession. During this paroxysm, which lasted nearly a 
quarter of an hour, Lebrun, who stood near, got such a vivid 
impression of her face that the following night he could not 
sleep, and with the sight of it ever before his eyes made the fine 
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drawing which is now in the Louvre, giving to the figure the 
head of a tiger, in order to show that the principal features were 
the same, and the whole resemblance very striking. 

The delay in progress was caused by the immense crowd 
blockmg the court, only pushed aside by archers on horseback, 
who separated the people. The marquise now went out, and 
the doctor, lest the sight of the people should completely dis- 
tract her, put a crucifix in her hand, bidding her fix her gaze 
upon it This advice she followed till they gained the gate 
into the street where the tumbril was waiting ; then she lifted 
her eyes to see the shameful object. It was one of the smallest 
of carts, still splashed with mud and marked by the stones it 
had carried, with no seat, only a little straw at the bottom. 
It was drawn by a wretched horse, well matching the disgrace- 
ful conveyance. 

The executioner bade her get in first, which she did very 
rapidly, as if to escape observation. There she crouched like 
a wild beast, in the left comer, on the straw, riding backwards. 
The doctor sat beside her on the right. Then the executioner 
got in, shutting the door behind him, and sat opposite her, 
stretching his legs between the doctor’s. His man, whose 
business it was to guide the horse, sat on the front, back to 
back with the doctor and the marquise, his feet stuck out on 
the shafts. Thus it is easy to understand how Madame de 
S^vign<5, who was on the Pont Notre-Dame, could see nothing 
but the headdress of the marquise as she was driven to 
Notre-Dame. 

The cortege had only gone a few steps, when the face of the 
marquise, for a time a little calmer, was again convulsed. 
From her eyes, fixed constantly on the crucifix, there darted 
a flaming glance, then came a troubled and frenzied look which 
terrified the doctor. He knew she must have been struck by 
something she saw, and, wishing to calm her, asked what it 
was. 

“Nothing, nothing,” she replied quickly, looking towards 
him ; “it was nothing.” 

“But, madame,” said he, “yoif ij^not give the lie to your 
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own eyes ; and a minute ago I saw a fire very different from 
the file of love, which only some displeasing sight can have 
provoked What may this be? Tell me, pray; for you 
promised to tell me of any sort of temptation that might 
assail yoiL’^ 

“ Sir,” she said, “ I will do so, but it is nothing.” Then, 
looking towards the executioner, who, as we know, sat facing 
the doctor, she said, “ Put me in fh)nt of you, please ; hide 
that man from me.” And she stretched out her hands towards 
a man who was following the tumbril on horseback, and so 
dropped the torch, which the doctor took, and the crucifix, 
which fell on the floor. The executioner looked back, and 
then turned sideways as she wished, nodding and saying, “ Oh 
yes, I understand.” The doctor pressed to know what it 
meant, and she said, “It is nothing worth telling you, and 
it is a weakness in me not to be able to bear the sight of a 
man who has ill-used me. The man who touched the back 
of the tumbril is Desgrais, who arrested me at Li^ge, and 
treated me so badly all along the road. When I saw him, I 
could not control myself, as you noticed.” 

“Madame,” said the doctor, “I have heard of him, and 
you yourself spoke of him in confession; but the man was 
sent to arrest you, and was in a responsible position, so that 
he had to guard you closely and rigorously ; even if he had 
been more severe, he would only have been carrying out his 
orders. Jesus Christ, madame, could but have regarded His 
executioners as ministers of iniquity, servants of injustice, who 
added of their own accord every indignity they could think of ; 
yet all along the way He looked on them with patience and 
more than patience, and in His death He prayed for them.” 

In the heart of the marquise a hard struggle was passing, 
and this was reflected on her face; but it was only for a 
moment, and after a last convulsive shudder she was again 
calm and serene ; then she said — 

“ Sir, you are right, and I am very wrong to feel such a fancy 
as this : may God forgive me ; and pray remember this fault 
on the scaffold, when you give me the absolution you promise, 
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that this too may be pardoned me.’’ Then she turned to the 
executioner and said, Please sit where you were before, that 
I may see M. Desgrais.” The man hesitated, but on a sign 
from the doctor obeyed. The marquise looked fully at 
Desgrais for some time, praying for him ; then, fixing her eyes 
on the crucifix, began to pray for herself : this incident occurred 
in front of the church of Sainte Genevifeve des Ardents. 

But, slowly as it moved, the tumbril steadily advanced, and 
at last reached the place of Notre-Dame. The archers drove 
back the crowding people, and the tumbril went up to the steps, 
and there stopped. The executioner got down, removed die 
board at the back, held out his arms to the marquise, and set 
her down on the pavement. The doctor then got down, his 
legs quite numb from the cramped position he had been in 
since they left the Conciergerie. He mounted the church 
steps and stood behind the marquise, who herself stood on the 
square, with the registrar on her right, the executioner on her 
left, and a great crowd of people behind her, inside the church, 
all the doors being thrown open. She was made to kneel, 
and in her hands was placed the lighted torch, which up to 
that time the doctor had helped to carry. Then the registrar 
read the amende honorable from a written paper, and she began 
to say it after him, but in so low a voice that the executioner 
said loudly, Speak out as he does ; repeat every word. 
Louder, louder ! ” Then she raised her voice, and loudly and 
firmly recited the following apology : — 

“ I confess that, wickedly and for revenge, I poisoned my 
father and my brothers, and attempted to poison my sister, 
to obtain possession of their goods, and I ask pardon of God, 
of the king, and of my country’s laws.” 

The amende honorabk over, the executioner again carried 
her to the tumbril, not giving her the torch any more: the 
doctor sat beside her : all was just as before, and the tumbril 
went on towards La Grfeve. From that moment, until she arrived 
at the scaffold, she never took her eyes off the crucifix, which 
the doctor held before her the whole time, exhorting her 
with religious words, trying to divert her attention from the 
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txsiribk noise which the people made iround the cati a murmur 
mingled with curses. 

When they reached the Place de Gr^ve, the tumbril stopped 
at a little distance from the scaffold. Then the registrar 
M. Drouety came up on horseback^ and, addressing the marquise, 
said, ** Madame, have you nothing more to say ? If you wish 
to make any declaration, the twelve commissaries are here 
at hand, ready to receive it” 

“ You see, madame,” said the doctor, “ we are now at the 
end of our journey, and, thank God, you have not lost your 
power of endurance on the road; do not destroy the effect 
of all you have suffered and all you have yet to suffer by con- 
cealing what you know, if perchance you do know more than 
you have hitherto said.” 

“ I have told all I know,” said the marquise, and there 
is no more I can say.” 

“ Repeat these words in a loud voice,” said the doctor, “ so 
that everybody may hear.” 

Then in her loudest voice the marquise repeated — 

have told all I know, and there is no more I can 

say,” 

After this declaration, they were going to drive the tumbril 
nearer to the scaffold, but the crowd was so dense that the 
assistant could not force a way through, though he struck out 
on every side with his whip. So they had to stop a few paces 
short The executioner had already got down, and was 
adjusting the ladder. In this terrible moment of waiting, 
the marquise looked calmly and gratefully at the doctor, and 
when she felt that the tumbril had stopped, said, “Sir, it is 
not here we part : you promised not to leave me till my head 
is cut off. I trust you will keep your word.” 

“To be sure I will,” the doctor replied ; “we shall not be 
separated before the moment of your death : be not troubled 
about that, for I will never forsake you.” 

“I looked for this kindness,” she said, “and your promise 
was too solemn for you to think for one moment of failing me. 
Please be on the scaffold and be near me. And now, sir, I 
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would anticipate the final farewell, — for all the things I shall 
have to do on the scaffold may distract me, — so let me thank 
you here. If I am prepared to suffer the sentence of my 
earthly judge, and to hear that of my heavenly Judge, I owe it 
to your care for me, and I am deeply grateful. I can only ask 
your forgiveness for the trouble I have given you.” Tears 
choked the doctor’s speech, and he could not reply. “Do 
you not forgive me ? ” she repeated. At her words, the 
doctor tried to reassure her ; but feeling that if he opened his 
mouth he must needs break into sobs, he still kept silent 
The marquise appealed to him a third time. “ I entreat 
you, sir, forgive me ; and do not regret the time you have 
passed with me. You will say a De Profundis at the moment 
of my death, and a mass for me to-morrow: will you not 
promise ? ” 

“ Yes, madame,” said the doctor in a choking voice ; “yes, 
yes, be calm, and I will do all you bid me.” 

The executioner hereupon removed the board, and helped 
the marquise out of the tumbril ; and as they advanced the 
few steps towards the scaffold, and all eyes were upon them, 
the doctor could hide his tears for a moment without being 
observed. As he was drying his eyes, the assistant gave him 
his hand to help him down. Meanwhile the marquise was 
mounting the ladder with the executioner, and when they 
reached the platform he told her to kneel down in front of a 
block which lay across it. Then the doctor, who had mounted 
with a step less firm than hers, came and knelt beside her, but 
turned in the other direction, so that he might whisper in her 
ear — that is, the marquise faced the river, and the doctor faced 
the Hotel de Ville. Scarcely had they taken their place thus 
w'hen the man took down her hair and began cutting it at the 
back and at the sides, making her turn her head this way and 
that, at times rather roughly ; but though this ghastly toilet lasted 
almost half an hour, she made no complaint, nor gave any sign 
of pain but her silent tears. When her hair was cut, he tore 
open the top of the shirt, so as to uncover the shoulders, and 
finally bandaged her eyes, and lifting her face by the chin, 
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c^dered her to hold her head eatect She obeyed, unresistii^, 
all the time listening to the doctor’s words and repeating them 
from time to time, when they seemed suitable to her own 
condition. Meanwhile, at the back of the scaffold, on which the 
stake was placed, stood the executioner, glancing now and again 
at the folds of his cloak, where there showed the hilt of a long, 
straight sabre, which he had carefully concealed for fear Madame 
de Brinvilliers might see it when she mounted the scaffold. 
When the doctor, having pronounced absolution, turned his 
head and saw that the man was not yet armed, he uttered these 
prayers, which she repeated after him: “Jesus, Son of David 
and Mary, have mercy upon me ; Mary, daughter of David and 
Mother of Jesus, pray for me ; my God, I abandon my body, 
which is but dust, that men may bum it and do with it what 
they please, in the firm faith that it shall one day arise and be 
reunited with my soul. I trouble not concerning my body; 
grant, O God, that I yield up to Thee my soul, that it may 
enter into Thy rest ; receive it into Thy bosom, that it may 
dwell once more there, whence it first descended ; from Thee it 
came, to Thee returns ; Thou art the source and the beginning ; 
be thou, O God, the centre and the end ! 

The marquise had said these words when suddenly the 
doctor heard a dull stroke like the sound of a chopper chopping 
meat upon a block: at that moment she ceased to speak. 
The blade had sped so quickly that the doctor had not even 
seen a flash. He stopped, his hair bristling, his brow bathed 
in sweat ; for, not seeing the head fall, he supposed that the 
executioner had missed the mark and must needs start afresh. 
But his fear was short-lived, for almost at the same moment 
the head inclined to the left, slid on to the shoulder, and 
thence backward, while the body fell forward on the crossway 
block, supported so that the spectators could see the neck 
cut open and bleeding. Immediately, in fulfilment of his 
promise, the doctor said a De Pro/undis, 

When the prayer was done and the doctor raised his head, 
he saw before him the executioner wiping his face. “ Well, 
sir,” said he, “ was not that a good stroke ? I always put up 
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a prayer on these occasions, and God has always assisted me ; 
but I have been anxious for several days about this lady. I 
had six masses said, and 1 felt strengthened in hand and heart” 
He then pulled out a bottle from under his cloak, and drank 
a dram ; and taking the body under one arm, all dressed as it 
was, and the head in his other hand, the eyes’ still bandaged, 
he threw both upon the faggots, which his assistant lighted. 

‘‘The next day,” says Madame de S^vign^, “people were 
looking for the charred bones of Madame de Brinvilliers, 
because they said she was a saint.” 

In 1814, M, d*Offemont, father of the present occupier of 
the castle where the Marquise de Brinvilliers poisoned her 
father, frightened at the approach of the allied troops, contrived 
in one of the towers several hiding-places, where he shut up 
his silver and such other valuables as were to be found in this 
lonely country in the midst of the forest of Laigue. The foreign 
troops were passing backwards and forwards at Offemont, and 
after a three months* occupation retired to the farther side of 
the frontier. 

Then the owners ventured to take out the various things that 
had been hidden ; and tapping the walls, to make sure nothing 
had been overlooked, they detected a hollow sound that 
indicated the presence of some unsuspected cavity. With 
picks and bars they broke the wall open, and when several 
stones had come out they found a large closet like a laboratory, 
containing furnaces, chemical instruments, phials hermetically 
sealed full of an unknown liquid, and four packets of powders 
of different colours. Unluckily, the people who made these 
discoveries thought them of too much or too little importance ; 
and instead of submitting the ingredients to the tests of modem 
science, they made away with them all, frightened at their 
probably deadly nature. 

Thus was lost this great opportunity — probably the last — for 
finding and analysing the substances which composed the 
poisons of Sainte-Croix and Madame de Brinvilliers. 
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W E are sometimes astonished at the striking resemblance 
existing between two persons who are absolute 
strangers to each other, but in fact it is the opposite which 
ought to surprise us. Indeed, why should we not rather 
admire a Creative Power so infinite in its variety that it never 
ceases to produce entirely different combinations with precisely 
the same elements ? The more one considers this prodigious 
versatility of form, the more overwhelming it appears. 

To begin with, each nation has its own distinct and 
characteristic type, separating it from other races of men. 
Thus there are the English, Spanish, German, or Slavonic types ; 
again, in each nation we find families distinguished from each 
other by less general but still well-pronounced features ; and 
lastly, the individuals of each family, differing again in more or 
less marked gradations. What a multitude of physiognomies ! 
What variety of impression from the innumerable stamps of the 
human countenance 1 What millions of models and no copies ! 
Considering this ever changing spectacle, which ought to 
inspire us with most astonishment — the perpetual difference of 
faces or the accidental resemblance of a few individuals ? Is 
it impossible that in the whole wide world there should be 
found by chance two people whose features are cast in one and 
the same mould ? Certainly not ; therefore that which ought to 
surprise us is not that these duplicates exist here and there 
upon the earth, but that they are to be met with in the same 
place, and appear together before our eyes, little accustomed 
to see such resemblances. From Amphitryon down to our own 
days, many fables have owed their origin to this fact, and 
history also has provided a few examples, such as the false 
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Demetrius in Russia, the English Perkin Warbeck, and 
several other celebrated impostors, whilst the story we now 
present to our readers is no less curious and strange- 

On the loth of August 1557, an inauspicious day in the 
history of France, the roar of cannon was still heard at six in 
the evening in the plains of St. Quentin ; where the French 
army had just been destroyed by the united troops of England 
and Spain, commanded by the famous Captain Emanuel 
Philibert, Duke of Savoy. An utterly beaten infantry, the 
Constable Montmorency and several generals taken prisoner, 
the Duke d*Enghien mortally wounded, the flower of the 
nobility cut down like grass, — such were the terrible results 
of a battle which plunged France into mourning, and which 
would have been a blot on the reign of Henry a, had not the 
Duke of Guise obtained a brilliant revenge the following 
year. 

In a little village less than a mile from the field of battle 
were to be heard the groans of the wounded and dying, who 
had been carried thither from the field of battle. The inhabit- 
ants had given up their houses to be used as hospitals, and two 
or three barber surgeons went hither and thither, hastily 
ordering operations which they left to their assistants, and 
driving out fugitives who had contrived to accompany the 
wounded under pretence of assisting friends or near relations. 
They had already expelled a good number of these poor fellows, 
when, opening the door of a small room, they found a soldier 
soaked in blood lying on a rough mat, and another soldier 
apparently attending on him with the utmost care. 

“ Who are you ? said one of the surgeons to the sufferer. 
“ I don’t think you belong to our French troops.” 

“ Help ! ” cried the soldier, “ only help me ! and may God 
bless you for it ! ” 

“ From the colour of that tunic,” remarked the other surgeon, 
** I should wager the rascal belongs to some Spanish gentleman. 
By what blunder was he brought here ? ” 

For pity’s sake ! ” murmured the poor fellow : “lam in such 
pain.” 
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Die, wretch I ” responded the last speaker» pushing him with 
his foot ” Die, like the dog you are I ” 

But this brutality, answered as it was by an agonised groan, 
disgusted the other surgeon. 

“ After all, he is a man, and a wounded man who implores 
help. Leave him to me, Rend.” 

Rend went out grumbling, and the one who remained 
proceeded to examine the wound. A terrible arquebus-shot 
had passed through the leg, shattering the bone : amputation 
was absolutely necessary. 

Before proceeding to the operation, the surgeon turned to 
the other soldier, who had retired into the darkest corner of the 
room. 

“ And you, who may you be ? ” he asked. 

The man replied by coming forward into the light : no other 
answer was needed. He resembled his companion so closely 
that no one could doubt they were brothers — twin brothers, 
probably. Both were above middle height ; both had olive - 
brown complexions, black eyes, hooked noses, pointed chins, 
a slightly projecting lower lip; both were round-shouldered, 
though this defect did not amount to disfigurement : the whole 
personality suggested strength, and was not destitute of 
masculine beauty. So strong a likeness is hardly ever seen ; 
even their ages appeared to agree, for one would not have 
supposed either to be more than thirty-two ; and the only 
difference noticeable, besides the pale countenance of the 
wounded man, was that he was thin as compared with the 
moderate fleshiness of the other, also that he had a large scar 
over the right eyebrow. 

“ Look well after your brother’s soul,” said the surgeon to 
the soldier, who remained standing ; “ if it is in no better case 
than his body, it is much to be pitied.” 

“ Is there no hope ? ” inquired the Sosia of the wounded man. 

‘‘ The wound is too large and too deep,” replied the man of 
science, “ to be cauterised with boiling oil, according to the 
ancient method. ‘ Delenda est causa mali,’ the source of evil 
must be destroyed, as says the learned Ambrose Par6; I 
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ought therefore ‘ secareferro, — that is to say, take oflF the leg. 
May God grant that he survive the operation ! ” 

While seeking his instruments, he looked the supposed 
brother full in the face, and added — 

“ But how is it tliat you are carrying muskets in opposing 
armies, for I see that you belong to us, while this poor fellow 
wears Spanish uniform ? ** 

“ Oh, that would be a long story to tell,” replied the soldier, 
shaking his head. “ As for me, I followed the career which was 
open to me, and took service of my own free will under the 
banner of our lord king, Henry n. This man, whom you 
rightly suppose to be my brother, was bom in Biscay, and 
became attached to the household of the Cardinal of Burgos, 
and afterwards to that of the cardinal's brother, whom he was 
obliged to follow to the war. I recognised him on the battle- 
field just as he fell ; I dragged him out of a heap of dead, and 
brought him here.” 

During his recital this individual’s features betrayed 
considerable agitation, but the surgeon did not heed it. Not 
finding some necessary instruments, “My colleague,” he 
exclaimed, “ must have carried them off. He constantly does 
this, out of jealousy of my reputation ; but 1 will be even with 
him yet ! Such splendid instruments 1 They will almost 
work of themselves, and are capable of imparting some 
skill even to him, dunce as he is ! ... I shall be back 
in an hour or two; he must rest, sleep, have nothing to excite 
him, nothing to inflame the wound ; and when the operation is 
well over, we shall see ! May the Lord be gracious to him 1 ” 

Then he went to the door, leaving the poor wretch to the 
care of his supposed brother. 

“My God!” he added, shaking his head, “if he survive, 
it will be by the help of a miracle.” 

Scarcely had he left the room, when the unwounded soldier 
carefully examined the features of the wounded one. 

“Yes,” he murmured between his teeth, “they were right 
in saying that my exact double was to be found in the hostile 
army. . , . Truly one would not know us apart ! . . . I might 
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be surveying myself in a mirror. I did well to look for him in 
die rear of the Spanish army, and, thanks to the fellow who 
rolled him over so conveniently with that arquebus-shot, I was 
able to escape the dangers of the mel^e by carrying him out 
of it” 

“ But that^s not all,” he thought, still carefully studying the 
tortured face of the unhappy sufferer ; “ it is not enough to have 
got out of that I have absolutely nothing in the world, no 
home, no resources. Beggar by birth, adventurer by fortune, 

I have enlisted, and have consumed my pay ; I hoped for 
plunder, and here we are in full flight ! What am I to do ? 
Go and drown myself? No, certainly : a cannon-ball would 
be as good as that But can^t I profit by this chance, and 
obtain a decent position by turning to my own advantage this 
curious resemblance, and making some use of this man whom 
Fate has thrown in my way, and who has but a short time 
to live?” 

Arguing thus, he bent over the prostrate man with a cynical 
laugh : one might have thought he was Satan watching the 
departure of a soul too utterly lost to escape him. 

“ Alas ! alas ! ” cried the sufferer ; “ may God have mercy on 
me ! I feel my end is near.” 

“Bah! comrade, drive away these dismal thoughts. Your 
leg pains you — well, they will cut it off! Think only of the 
other one, and trust in Providence ! ” 

“ Water, a drop of water, for Heaven's sake I ” The sufferer 
was in a high fever. The would-be nurse looked round and 
saw a jug of water, towards which the dying man extended a 
trembling hand. A truly infernal idea entered his mind. He 
poured some water into a gourd which hung from his belt, held 
it to the lips of the wounded man, and then withdrew it. 

“ Oh ! I thirst — that water ! . . . P'or pity's sake, give me some ! ” 

“Yes, but on one condition — you must tell me your whole 
history.” 

“Yes . . . but give me water ! ” 

His tormentor allowed him to swallow a mouthful, then 
overwhelmed him with questions as to his family, his friends 

III.-— 6 
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and fortune, and compelled him to answer by keeptx^ befcm 
his eyes the water which alone could relieve the fever which 
devoured him. After this often interrupted interrogation^ the 
sufferer sank back exhausted, and almost insensible. But, 
not yet satisfied, his companion conceived the idea of 
reviving him with a few drops of brandy, which quickly brought 
back the fever, and excited his brain sufficiently to enable him 
to answer fresh questions. The doses of spirit were doubled 
several times, at the risk of ending the unhappy man’s days 
then and there. Almost delirious, his head feeling as if on fire, 
his sufferings gave way to a feverish excitement, which took him 
back to other places and other times : he began to recall the 
days of his youth and the country where he lived But his 
tongue was still fettered by a kind of reserve : his secret 
thoughts, the private details of his past life were not yet told, 
and it seemed as though he might die at any moment Time 
was passing, night already coming on, and it occurred to the 
merciless questioner to profit by the gathering darkness. 
By a few solemn words he aroused the religious feelings of 
the sufferer, terrified him by speaking of the punishments of 
another life and the flames of hell, until to the delirious fancy 
of the sick man he took the form of a judge who could either 
deliver him to eternal damnation or open the gates of heaven 
to him. At length, overwhelmed by a voice which resounded 
in his ear like that of a minister of God, the dying man laid 
bare his inmost soul before his tormentor, and made his last 
confession to him. 

Yet a few moments, and the executioner — he deserves no 
other name — hangs over his victim, opens his tunic, seizes 
some papers and a few coins, half draws his dagger, but thinks 
better of it ; then, contemptuously spurning the victim, as the 
other surgeon had done — 

might kill you,” he says, “but it would be a useless 
murder ; it would only be hastening your last sigh by an hour 
or two, and advancing my claims to your inheritance by the same 
space of time.” 

And be adds mockingly — 
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“ Farewell, my brotfaer ! ” 

Hie wounded soldier utters a feeble groan ; the adventurer 
leaves the room. 

Four months later, a woman sat at the door of a house at 
one end of the village of Artigues, near Rieux, and played with 
a child about nine or ten years of age. Still young, she had 
the brown complexion of Southern women, and her beautiful 
black hair fell in curb about her face. Her flashing eyes 
occasionally betrayed hidden passions, concealed, however, 
beneath an apparent indifierence and lassitude, and her wasted 
form seemed to acknowledge the existence of some secret grief. 
An observer would have divined a shattered life, a withered 
happiness, a soul grievously wounded. 

Her dress was that of a wealthy peasant ; and she wore one 
of the long gowns with hanging sleeves which were in fashion 
in the sixteenth century. The house in front of which she sat 
belonged to her, so also the immense field which adjoined the 
garden. Her attention was divided between the play of her 
son and the orders she was giving to an old servant, when an 
exclamation from the child startled her. 

“ Mother ! ” he cried, “ mother, there he is ! ” She looked 
where the child pointed, and saw a young boy turning the 
comer of the street. 

“ Yes,” continued the child, “ that is the lad who, when I 
was playing with the other boys yesterday, called me all sorts 
of bad names.” 

“ What sort of names, my child ? ” 

** There was one I did not understand, but it must have been 
a very bad one, for the other boys all pointed at me, and left 
me alone. He called me — and he said it was only what his 
mother had told him — he called me a wicked bastard ! ” 

His mother’s face became purple with indignation. “ What I ” 
she cried, “ they dared I . . . What an insult ! ” 

“ What does this bad word mean, mother ? ” asked the child, 
half frightened by her anger. ‘‘Is that what they call poor 
children who have no father ? ” 
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His mother folded him in her arms. “ Oh ! she continued, 
“it is an infamous slander! These people never saw your 
father, they have only been here six years, and this is the eighth 
since he went away, but this is abominable ! We were married 
in that church, we came at once to live in this house, which 
was my marriage portion, and my poor Martin has relations and 
friends here who will not allow his wife to be insulted ” 

“ Say rather, his widow,” interrupted a solemn voice. 

“ Ah I uncle ! ” exclaimed the woman, turning towards an old 
man who had just emerged from the house. 

“ Yes, Bertrande,” continued the new-comer, “ you must get 
reconciled to the idea that my nephew has ceased to exist 
I am sure he was not such a fool as to have remained all this 
time without letting us hear from him. He was not the fellow 
to go off at a tangent, on account of a domestic quarrel which 
you have never vouchsafed to explain to me, and to retain his 
anger during all these eight years ! Where did he go ? What 
did he do ? We none of us know, neither you nor I, nor any- 
body else. He is assuredly dead, and lies in some graveyard 
far enough from here. May God have mercy on his soul I ” 

Bertrande, weeping, made the sign of the cross, and bowed 
her head upon her hands. 

“ Good-bye, Sanxi,” said the uncle, tapping the child^s cheek. 
Sanxi turned sulkily away. 

There was certainly nothing specially attractive about the 
uncle : he belonged to a type which children instinctively dislike, 
false, crafty, with squinting eyes which continually appeared 
to contradict his honeyed tongue. 

“Bertrande,” he said, “your boy is like his father before 
him, and only answers my kindness with rudeness.” 

“ Forgive him,” answered the mother ; “ he is very young, and 
does not understand the respect due to his father^s uncle. I 
will teach him better things ; he will soon learn that he ought 
to be grateful for the care you have taken of his little property.** 

“ No doubt, no doubt,” said the uncle, trying hard to smile. 
“ I will give you a good account of it, for I shall only have to 
reckon with you two in future. Come, my dear, believe me, 
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your husband b really dead, and you have sorrowed quite 
raough for a good-for-nothing fellow. Think no more of him.** 

So saying, he departed, leaving the poor young woman a 
prey to the saddest thoughts. 

Bertrande de Rolls, naturally gifted with extreme sensibility, 
on which a careful education had imposed due restraint, had 
barely completed her twelfth year when she was married to 
Martin Guerre, a boy of about the same age, such precocious 
unions being then not uncommon, especially in the Southern 
provinces. They were generally settled by considerations of 
family interest, assisted by the extremely early development 
habitual to the climate. The young couple lived for a long 
time as brother and sister, and Bertrande, thus early familiar 
with the idea of domestic happiness, bestowed her whole 
affection on the youth whom she had been taught to regard as 
her life’s companion. He was the Alpha and Omega of her 
existence ; all her love, all her thoughts, were given to him, and 
when their marriage was at length completed, the birth of a son 
seemed only another link in the already long existing bond of 
union. But, as many wise men have remarked, a uniform 
happiness, which only attaches women more and more, has 
often upon men a precisely contrary effect, and so it was with 
Martin Guerre. Of a lively and excitable temperament, he 
wearied of a yoke which had been imposed so early, and, 
anxious to see the world and enjoy some freedom, he one day 
took advantage of a domestic difference, in which Bertrande 
owned herself to have been wrong, and left his house and 
family. He was sought and awaited in vain. Bertrande spent 
the first month in vainly expecting his return, then she betook 
herself to prayer ; but Heaven appeared deaf to her supplica- 
tions, the truant returned not. She wished to go in search of 
him, but the world is wide, and no single trace remained to 
guide her. What torture for a tender heart ! What suffering 
for a soul thirsting for love ! What sleepless nights ! What 
restless vigils ! Years passed thus ; her son was growing up, 
yet not a word reached her from the man she loved so much. 
She spoke often of him to the uncomprehending child, she 
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sought to discover his features in those of her boy, but though 
she endeavoured to concentrate her whole affection on her son, 
she realised that there is suffering which maternal love cannot 
console, and tears which it cannot dry. Consumed by the 
strength of the sonow which ever dwelt in her heart, the poor 
woman was slowly wasting, worn out by the regrets of the past, 
the vain desires of the present, and the dreary prospect of the 
future. And now she had been openly insulted, her feelings 
as a mother wounded to the quick ; and her husband*s uncle, 
instead of defending and consoling her, could give only cold 
counsel and unsympathetic words ! 

Pierre Guerre, indeed, was simply a thorough egotist. In his 
youth he had been charged with usury ; no one knew by what 
means he had become rich, for the little drapery trade which 
he called his profession did not appear to be very profitable. 
After his nephew’s departure it seemed only natural that he 
should pose as the family guardian, and he applied himself to 
the task of increasing the little income, but without considering 
himself bound to give any account to Bertrande. So, once 
persuaded that Martin was no more, he was apparently not 
unwilling to prolong a situation so much to his own ad- 
vantage. 

Night was fast coming on ; in the dim twilight distant objects 
became confused and indistinct. It was the end of autumn, 
that melancholy season which suggests so many gloomy 
thoughts and recalls so many blighted hopes. The child had 
gone into the house. Bertrande, still sitting at the door, resting 
her forehead on her hand, thought sadly of her uncle’s words ; 
recalling in imagination the past scenes which they suggested, 
the time of their childhood, when, married so young, they were 
as yet only playmates, prefacing the graver duties of life by 
innocent pleasures; then of the love which grew with their 
increasing age ; then of how this love became altered, changing 
on her side into passion, on his into indifference. She tried 
to recollect him as he had been on the eve of his departure, 
young and handsome, carrying his head high, coming home 
from a fatiguing hunt and sitting by his son’s cradle ; and then 
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also^ she remembered bitterly the jealous suspicions she had 
conceived, the anger with which she had allowed them to 
escape her, the consequent quarrel, followed by the disappear- 
ance of her offended husband, and the eight succeeding years 
of solitude and mourning. She wept over his desertion, over 
the desolation of her life, seeing around her only indifferent or 
selfish people, and caring only to live for her child's sake, who 
gave her at least a shadowy reflection of the husband she had 
lost “ Lost — yes, lost for ever 1 ” she said to herself, sighing, 
and looking again at the fields whence she had so often seen 
him coming at this same twilight hour, returning to his home 
for the evening meal. She cast a wandering eye on the distant 
hills, which showed a black outline against a yet fiery western 
sky, then let it fall on a little grove of olive trees planted on 
the farther side of the brook which skirted her dwelling. 
Everything was calm ; approaching night brought silence along 
with darkness : it was exactly what she saw every evening, but 
to leave which required always an effort. 

She rose to re-enter the house, when her attention was caught 
by a movement amongst the trees. For a moment she thought 
she was mistaken, but the branches again rustled, then parted 
asunder, and the form of a man appeared on the other side of 
the brook. Terrified, Bertrande tried to scream, but not a 
sound escaped her lips ; her voice seemed paralysed by terror, 
as in an evil dream. And she almost thought it was a dream, 
for notwitlistanding the dark shadows cast around this indis- 
tinct semblance, she seemed to recognise features once dear to 
her. Had her bitter reveries ended by making her the victim 
of a hallucination ? She thought her brain was giving way, and 
sank on her knees to pray for help. But the figure remained; 
it stood motionless, with folded arms, silently gazing at her ! 
Then she thought of witchcraft, of evil demons, and supersti- 
tious as every one was in those days, she kissed a crucifix 
which hung from her neck, and fell fainting on the ground. 
With one spring the phantom crossed the brook and stood 
beside her. 

** Bertrande ! ” it said in a voice of emotion. She raised her 
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head, uttered a piercing cry, and was clasped in her husband’s 
arms. 

The whole village became aware of this event that same 
evening. The neighbours crowded round Bertrande’s door, 
Martin’s friends and relations naturally wishing to see him 
after this miraculous reappearance, while those who had never 
known him desired no less to gratify their curiosity ; so that 
the hero of the little drama, instead of remaining quietly at 
home with his wife, was obliged to exhibit himself publicly in 
a neighbouring barn. His four sisters burst through the crowd 
and fell on his neck weeping ; his uncle examined him doubt- 
fully at first, then extended his arms. Everybody recognised 
him, beginning with the old servant Marguerite, who had been 
with the young couple ever since their wedding-day. People 
observed only that a riper age had strengthened his features, 
and given more character to his countenance and more develop- 
ment to his powerful figure ; also that he had a scar over the 
right eyebrow, and that he limped slightly. These were the 
marks of wounds he had received, he said, which now no 
longer troubled him. He appeared anxious to return to his 
wife and child, but the crowd insisted on hearing the story 
of his adventures during his voluntary absence, and he was 
obliged to satisfy them. Eight years ago, he said, the desire 
to see more of the world had gained an irresistible mastery 
over him ; he yielded to it, and departed secretly. A natural 
longing took him to his birthplace in Biscay, where he had 
seen his surviving relatives. There he met the Cardinal of 
Burgos, who took him into his service, promising him profit, 
hard knocks to give and take, and plenty of adventure. Some 
time after, he left the cardinal’s household for that of his 
brother, who, much against his will, compelled him to follow 
him to the war and bear arms against the French. Thus he 
found himself on the Spanish side on the day of St. Quentin, 
and received a terrible gun-shot wound in the leg. Being 
carried into a house in an adjoining village, he fell into the 
hands of a surgeon, who insisted that the leg must be am- 
putated immediately, but who left him for a moment, and never 
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feturaed. Then he encountered a good old woman, who 
dressed his wound and nursed him night and day. So that in 
a few weeks he recovered, and was able to set out for Artigues, 
too thankful to return to his house and land, still more to his 
wife and child, and fully resolved never to leave them again. 

Having ended his story, he shook hands with his still wonder- 
ing neighbours, addressing by name some who had been very 
young when he left, and who, hearing their names, came 
forward now as grown men, hardly recognisable, but much 
pleased at being remembered. He returned his sisters’ 
caresses, begged his uncle’s forgiveness for the trouble he 
had given in his boyhood, recalling with mirth the various 
corrections received. He mentioned also an Augustinian 
monk who had taught him to read, and another reverend father, 
a Capuchin, whose irregular conduct had caused much scandal 
in the neighbourhood. In short, notwithstanding his pro- 
longed absence, he seemed to have a perfect recollection of 
places, persons, and things. The good people overwhelmed 
him with congratulations, vying with one another in praising 
him for having the good sense to come home, and in 
describing the grief and the perfect virtue of his Bertrande. 
Emotion was excited, many wept, and several bottles 
from Martin Guerre’s cellar were emptied. At length the 
assembly dispersed, uttering many exclamations about the 
extraordinary chances of Fate, and retired to their own homes, 
excited, astonished, and gratified, with the one exception of old 
Pierre Guerre, who had been struck by an unsatisfactory 
remark made by his nephew, and who dreamed all night about 
the chances of pecuniary loss augured by the latter’s return. 

It was midnight before the husband and wife were alone 
and able to give vent to their feelings. Bertrande still felt half 
stupefied ; she could not believe her own eyes and ears, nor 
realise that she saw again in her marriage chamber her 
husband of eight years ago, him for whom she had wept, whose 
death she had deplored only a few hours previously. In the 
sudden shock caused by so much joy succeeding so much 
grief, she had not been able to express what she felt ; her 
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confused ideas were difficult to explain, and she seemed 
deprived of the powers of speech and reflection* When she 
became calmer and more capable of analysing her feelings 
she was astonished not to feel towards her husband the same 
affection which had moved her so strongly a few hours before. 
It was certainly himself, those were the same features, that 
was the man to whom she had willingly given her hand, her 
heart, herself, and yet now that she saw him again a cold barrier 
of shyness, of modesty, seemed to have risen between them. 
His first kiss, even, had not made her happy : she blushed and 
felt saddened — a curious result of the long absence I She 
could not define the changes wrought by years in his appear- 
ance : his countenance seemed harsher, yet the lines of his face, 
his outer man, his whole personality, did not seem altered, but 
his soul had changed its nature, a different mind looked forth 
from those eyes. Bertrande knew him for her husband, and 
yet she hesitated. Even so Penelope, on the return of Ulysses, 
required a certain proof to confirm the evidence of her eyes, 
and her long absent husband had to remind her of secrets 
known only to herself. 

Martin, however, as if he understood Bertrande^s feeling and 
divined some secret mistrust, used the most tender and 
affectionate phrases, and even the very pet names which close 
intimacy had formerly endeared to them. 

“ My queen,” he said, “ my beautiful dove, can you not lay 
aside your resentment ? Is it still so strong that no submission 
can soften it ? Cannot my repentance find grace in your eyes ? 
My Bertrande, my Bertha, my Bertranilla, as I used to call 
you.” 

She tried to smile, but stopped short, puzzled ; the names 
were the very same, but the inflexion of voice quite different. 

Martin took her hands in his. “ What pretty hands ! Do 
you still wear my ring ? Yes, here it is, and with it the sapphire 
ring I gave you the day Sanxi was born.” 

Bertrande did not answer, but she took the child and placed 
him in his father’s arms. 

Martin showered caresses on his son, and spoke of the time 
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when be carried him as a baby in the garden, lifting him up to 
the fruit trees, so that he could reach and try to bite the 
fruit He recollected one day when the poor child got his leg 
terribly tom by thorns, and convinced himself, not without 
emotion, that the scar could still be seen. 

Bertrande was touched by this display of affectionate re- 
collections, and felt vexed at her own coldness. She came up 
to Martin and laid her hand in his. He said gently — 

“ My departure caused you great grief : I now repent what I 
did. But I was young, I was proud, and your reproaches 
were unjust.^* 

‘‘ Ah ! ” said she, “ you have not forgotten the cause of our 
quarrel ? ” 

“It was little Rose, our neighbour, whom you said I was 
making love to, because you found us together at the spring 
in the little wood. I explained that we met only by chance, — 
besides, she was only a child, — but you would not listen, and 
in your anger ” 

“ Ah ! forgive me, Martin, forgive me ! ” she interrupted, in 
confusion. 

“ In your blind anger you took up, I know not what, some- 
thing which lay handy, and flung it at me. Apd here is the 
mark,” he continued, smiling, “ this scar, which is still to be 
seen.” 

“ Oh, Martin ! ” Bertrande exclaimed, “ can you ever forgive 
me?” 

“ As you see,” Martin replied, kissing her tenderly. 

Much moved, Bertrande swept aside his hair, and looked at 
the scar visible on his forehead. 

“ But,” she said, with surprise not free from alarm, “ this 
scar seems to me like a fresh one.” 

“ Ah ! ” Martin explained, with a little embarrassment ; “ it 
reopened lately. But I had thought no more about it 
Let us forget it, Bertrande ; I should not like a recollection 
which might make you think yourself less dear to me than 
you once were.” 

And he drew her upon his knee. She repelled him gently. 
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Send the child to bed,” said Martin- “ Tohbioitow shall be 
for him ; to-night you have the first place, Bertrande, you only,** 

The boy kissed his father and went. 

Bertrande came and knelt beside her husband, regarding 
him attentively with an uneasy smile, which did not appear to 
please him by any means. 

‘‘What is the matter? "said he. “Why do you examine 
me thus ? ” 

“ I do not know — forgive me, oh ! forgive me ! , . . But the 
happiness of seeing you was so great and unexpected, it is all 
like a dream. I must try to become accustomed to it ; give 
me some time to collect myself; let me spend this night 
in prayer. I ought to offer my joy and my thanksgiving to 
Almighty God " 

“ Not so,” interrupted her husband, passing his arms round 
her neck and stroking her beautiful hair. “ No ; ’tis to me that 
your first thoughts are due. After so much weariness, my rest 
is in again beholding you, and my happiness after so many 
trials will be found in your love. That hope has supported 
me throughout, and I long to be assured that it is no illusion.” 
So saying, he endeavoured to raise her. 

“ Oh,” she murmured, “ I pray you leave me.” 

“ What I ” he exclaimed angrily, “ Bertrande, is this your 
love ? Is it thus you keep faith with me ? You will make me 
doubt the evidence of your friends ; you will make me think that 
indifference, or even another love ” 

“You insult me,” said Bertrande, rising to her feet. 

He caught her in his arms. “ No, no ; I think nothing which 
could wound you, my queen, and I believe your fidelity, even 
as before, you know, on that first journey, when you wrote me 
these loving letters which I have treasured ever since. Here 
they are.” And he drew forth some papers, on which 
Bertrande recognised her own handwriting. “Yes,” he con- 
tinued, “ I have read and re-read them. See, you spoke then 
of your love and the sorrows of absence. But why all this 
trouble and terror? You tremble, just as you did when I first 
received you from your father's hands. ... It was here, in this 
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very room. . . . You begged me then to leave you, to let you 
spend the night in prayer; but I insisted, do you remember? 
and pressed you to my heart, as I do now.” 

“ Oh,” she murmured weakly, “ have pity ! ” 

But the words were intercepted by a kiss, and the remem- 
brance of the past, the happiness of the present, resumed their 
sway; the imaginary terrors were forgotten, and the curtains 
closed around the marriage-bed. 

The next day was a festival in the village of Artigues. Martin 
returned the visits of all who had come to welcome him the 
previous night, and there were endless recognitions and em- 
bracings. The young men remembered that he had played with 
them when they were little ; the old men, that they had been 
at his wedding when he was only twelve. The women remem- 
bered having envied Bertrande, especially the pretty Rose, 
daughter of Marcel, the apothecary, she who had roused the 
demon of jealousy in the poor wife’s heart. And Rose knew 
quite well that the jealousy was not without some cause ; for Martin 
had indeed shown her attention, and she was unable to see 
him again without emotion. She was now the wife of a rich 
peasant, ugly, old, and jealous, and she compared, sighing, her 
unhappy lot with that of her more fortunate neighbour. 
Martin’s sisters detained him amongst them, and spoke of their 
childish games and of their parents, both dead in Biscay. 
Martin dried the tears which flowed at these recollections of 
the past, and turned their thoughts to rejoicing. Banquets 
were given and received. Martin invited all his relations and 
former friends ; an easy gaiety prevailed. It was remarked that 
the hero of the feast refrained from wine ; he was thereupon 
reproached, but answered that on account of the wounds he 
had received he was obliged to avoid excess. The excuse was 
admitted, the result of Martin’s precautions being that he kept 
a clear head on his shoulders, while all the rest had their tongues 
loosed by drunkenness. 

“ Ah I ” exclaimed one of the guests, who had studied a 
little medicine, “ Martin is quite right to be afraid of drink. 
Wounds which have thoroughly healed may be reopened and 
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inflamed by intemperance^ and wine in the case of recent 
wounds is deadly poison. Men have died on the field of battle 
in an hour or two merely because they had swallowed a little 
brandy.” 

Martin Guerre grew pale, and began a conversation with 
the pretty Rose, his neighbour. Bertrande observed this, but 
without uneasiness ; she had sufiered too much from her former 
suspicions, besides her husband showed her so much affection 
that she was now quite happy. 

When the first few days were over, Martin began to look 
into his affairs. His property had suffered by his long absence, 
and he was obliged to go to Biscay to claim his little estate 
there, the law having already laid hands upon it. It was 
several months before, by dint of making judicious sacrifices, 
he could regain possession of the house and fields which had 
belonged to his father. This at last accomplished, he returned 
to Artigues, in order to resume the management of his wife’s 
property, and with this end in view, about eleven months after 
his return, he paid a visit to his uncle Pierre. 

Pierre was expecting him ; he was extremely polite, desired 
Martin to sit down, overwhelmed him with compliments, knit- 
ting his brows as he discovered that his nephew decidedly 
meant business. Martin broke silence. 

“Uncle,” he said, “I come to thank you for the care 
you have taken of my wife’s property ; she could never have 
managed it alone. You have received the income in the family 
interest: as a good guardian, I expected no less from your 
affection. But now that I have returned, and am free from 
other cares, we will go over the accounts, if you please.” 

His uncle coughed and cleared his voice before replying, 
then said slowly, as if counting his words — 

“It is all accounted for, my dear nephew; Heaven be 
praised I I don’t owe you anything.” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed the astonished Martin, “ but the whole 
income ? ” 

“Was well and properly employed in the maintenance of 
your wife and child.” 
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“What! a thousand livres for that? And Bcrtrande lived 
alone, so quietly and simply ! Nonsense 1 it is impossible/’ 

“Any surplus,” resumed the old man, quite unmoved, 
— “any surplus went to pay the expenses of seed-time and 
harvest.” 

“ What I at a time when labour costs next to nothing ? ” 

“ Here is the account,” said Pierre. 

“ Then the account is a false one,” returned his nephew. 

Pierre thought it advisable to appear extremely offended and 
angry, and Martin, exasperated at his evident dishonesty, took 
still higher ground, and threatened to bring an action against 
him. Pierre ordered him to leave the house, and suiting actions 
to words, took hold of his arm to enforce his departure. Martin, 
furious, turned and raised his fist to strike. 

“ What ! strike your uncle, wretched boy ! ” exclaimed the 
old man. 

Martin’s hand dropped, but he left the house uttering 
reproaches and insults, among which Pierre distinguished : 

“ Cheat that you are ! ” 

“ That is a word I shall remember,” cried the angry old man, 
slamming his door violently. 

Martin brought an action before the judge at Rieux, and in 
course of time obtained a decree, which, reviewing the accounts 
presented by Pierre, disallowed them, and condemned the 
dishonest guardian to pay his nephew four hundred livres for 
each year of his administration. The day on which this sum 
had to be disbursed from his strong box the old usurer vowed 
vengeance, but until he could gratify his hatred he was forced 
to conceal it, and to receive attempts at reconciliation with 
a friendly smile. It was not until six months later, on the 
occasion of a joyous festivity, that Martin again set foot in his 
uncle’s house. The bells were ringing for the birth of a child, 
there was great gaiety at Bertrande’s house, where all the guests 
were waiting on the threshold for the godfather in order to 
take the infant to church, and when Martin appeared, escort- 
ing his uncle, who was adorned with a huge bouquet for the 
occasion, and who now came forward and took the hand of 
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Rose, the pretty godmother, there were cries of joy on all 
sides. Bertrande was delighted at this reconciliation, and 
dreamed only of happiness. She was so happy now, her long 
sorrow was atoned for, her regret was at an end, her prayers 
seemed to have been heard, the long interval between the 
former delights and the present seemed wiped out as if the 
bond of union had never been broken, and if she remembered 
her grief at all, it was only to intensify the new joys by com- 
parison. She loved her husband more than ever ; he was full 
of affection for her, and she was grateful for his love. The 
past had now no shadow, the future no cloud, and the birth 
of a daughter, drawing still closer the links which united them, 
seemed a new pledge of felicity. Alas ! the horizon which 
appeared so bright and clear to the poor woman was doomed 
soon again to be overcast. 

The very evening of the christening party, a band of musicians 
and jugglers happened to pass through the village, and the 
inhabitants showed themselves liberal. Pierre asked questions, 
and found that the leader of the band was a Spaniard. He 
invited the man to his own house, and remained closeted with 
him for nearly an hour, dismissing him at length with a refilled 
purse. Two days later the old man announced to the family 
that he was going to Picardy to see a former partner on a 
matter of business, and he departed accordingly, saying he 
should return before long. 

The day on which Bertrande again saw her uncle was, 
indeed, a terrible one. She was sitting by the cradle of the 
lately-born infant, watching for its awakening, when the door 
opened, and Pierre Guerre strode in. Bertrande drew back 
with an instinct of terror as soon as she saw him, for his 
expression was at once wicked and joyful — an expression of 
gratified hate, of mingled rage and triumph, and his smile 
was terrible to behold. She did not venture to speak, but 
motioned him to a seat. He came straight up to her, and 
raising his head, said loudly — 

“ Kneel down at once, madame — kneel down, and ask pardon 
from Almighty God ! '' 
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•'Are you mad, Pierre?" she replied, gazing at him in 
astonishment. 

“You, at least, ought to know that I am not." 

“Pray for forgiveness — I — ! and what for, in Heaven's 
name ? " 

“ For the crime in which you are an accomplice." 

“ Please explain yourself." 

“ Oh! " said Pierre, with bitter irony, “ a woman always thinks 
herself innocent as long as her sin is hidden ; she thinks the 
truth will never be known, and her conscience goes quietly to 
sleep, forgetting her faults. Here is a woman who thought 
her sins nicely concealed ; chance favoured her : an absent 
husband, probably no more ; another man so exactly like him 
in height, face, and manner that everyone else is deceived ! Is 
it strange that a weak, sensitive woman, wearied of widowhood, 
should willingly allow herself to be imposed on ? " 

Bertrande listened without understanding ; she tried to in- 
terrupt, but Pierre went on — 

“ It was easy to accept this stranger without having to blush 
for it, easy to give him the name and the rights of a husband I 
She could even appear faithful while really guilty ; she could 
seem constant, though really fickle ; and she could, under a 
veil of mystery, at once reconcile her honour, her duty — 
perhaps even her love." 

“ What on earth do you mean ? " cried Bertrande, wringing 
her hands in terror. 

“ That you are countenancing an impostor who is not your 
husband." 

Feeling as if the ground were passing from beneath her, 
Bertrande staggered, and caught at the nearest piece of 
furniture to save herself from falling ; then, collecting all 
her strength to meet this extraordinary attack, she faced the 
old man. 

“ What ! my husband, your nephew, an impostor 1 " 

“ Don't you know it ? ” 

“ 111 " 

This cry, which came from her heart, convinced Pierre that 
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she did not know, and that she had sustained a terrible shock. 
He continued more quietly — 

“ What, Bertrande, is it possible you were really deceived ? ** 

“ Pierre, you are killing me ; your words are torture. No 
more mystery, I entreat* What do you know ? What do you 
8us[xict? Tell me plainly at once.” 

** Have you courage to hear it ? ” 

“ I must,” said the trembling woman. 

** God is my witness that I would willingly have kept it from 
you, but you must know ; if only for the safety of your soul 
entangled in so deadly a snare, . . . there is yet time, if you follow 
my advice. Listen : the man with whom you are living, who 
dares to call himself Martin Guerre, is a cheat, an impostor ” 

“ How dare you say so ? ” 

“ Because I have discovered it. Yes, I had always a vague 
suspicion, an uneasy feeling, and in spite of the marvellous 
resemblance I could never feel as if he were really my sister's 
child. The day he raised his hand to strike me — yes, that day 
I condemned him utterly. . , . Chance has justified me ! A 
wandering Spaniard, an old soldier, who spent a night in the 
village here, was also present at the battle of St. Quentin, and 
saw Martin Guerre receive a terrible gunshot wound in the 
leg. After the battle, being wounded, he betook himself to 
the neighbouring village, and distinctly heard a surgeon in the 
next room say that a wounded man must have his leg 
amputated, and would very likely not survive the 0 [>eration. 
The door opened, he saw the sufferer, and knew' him for 
Martin Guerre. So much the Spaniard told me. Acting on 
this information, I went on pretence of business to the village he 
named, I questioned the inhabitants, and this is what I learned.” 

“ Well ? ” said Bertrande, pale, and gasping with emotion. 

I learned that the wounded man had his leg taken off, and, 
as the surgeon predicted, he must have died in a few hours, 
for he was never seen again.” 

Bertrande remained a few moments as if annihilated by this 
appalling revelation ; then, endeavouring to repel the horrible 
thought — 
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** No,” she cried, “ no, it is impossible J It is a lie intended 
to ruin him — to ruin us all.” 

” What ! you do not believe me ? ” 

“ No, never, never ! ” 

”Say rather you pretend to disbelieve me: the truth has 
pierced your heart, but you wish to deny it. Think, however, 
of the danger to your immortal soul” 

‘^Silence, wretched man ! . . . No, God would not send me 
so terrible a trial. What proof can you show of the truth of 
your words ? ” 

” The witnesses I have mentioned.” 

” Nothing more?” 

“ No, not as yet.” 

“ Fine proofs indeed ! The story of a vagabond who flattered 
your hatred in hope of a reward, the gossip of a distant village, 
the recollections of ten years back, and finally, your own word, 
the word of a man who seeks only revenge, the word of a man 
who swore to make Martin pay dearly for the results of his 
own avarice, a man of furious passions such as yours I No, 
Pierre, no, I do not believe you, and I never will ! ” 

‘‘Other people may perhaps be less incredulous, and if I 
accuse him publicly ” 

“Then I shall contradict you publicly!” And coming 
quickly forward, her eyes shining with virtuous anger — 

“ Leave this house, go,” she said ; “ it is you yourself who 
are the impostor — go ! ” 

“ I shall yet know how to convince everyone, and will make 
you acknowledge it,” cried the furious old man. 

He went out, and Bcrtrande sank exhausted into a chair. 
All the strength which had supported her against Pierre 
vanished as soon as she was alone, and in spite of her resist- 
ance to suspicion, the terrible light of doubt penetrated her 
heart, and extinguished the pure torch of trustfulness which 
had guided her hitherto — a doubt, alas ! which attacked at once 
her honour and her love, for she loved with all a woman’s 
tender affection. Just as actual poison gradually penetrates 
and circulates through the whole system, corrupting the blood 
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and affecting the very sources of life until it causes the destruc- 
tion of the whole body, so does that mental poison, suspicion, 
extend its ravages in the soul which has received it Bcrtrande 
remembered with terror her first feelings at the sight of the 
returned Marlin Guerre, her involuntary repugnance, her 
astonishment at not feeling more in touch with the husband 
whom she had so sincerely regretted She remembered also, 
as if she saw it for the first time, that Martin, formerly 
quick, lively, and hasty tempered, now seemed thoughtful, and 
fully master of himself. 

This change of character she had supposed due to the natural 
development of age, she now trembled at the idea of another 
possible cause. Some other little details began to occur to 
her mind — the forgetfulness or abstraction of her husband as to 
a few insignificant things ; thus it sometimes happened that he 
did not answer to his name of Martin, also that he mistook the 
road to a hermitage, formerly well known to them both, and 
again that he could not answer when addressed in Basque, 
although he himself had taught her the little she knew of this 
language. Besides, since his return, he w^ould never write in 
her presence, did he fear that she w^ould notice some differ- 
ence ? She had paid little or no attention to these trifles ; now, 
pieced together, they assumed an alarming importance. An 
appalling terror seized Bertrande : was she to remain in this 
uncertainty, or should she seek an explanation which might 
prove her destruction? And how discover the truth — by 
questioning the guilty man, by noting his confusion, his change 
of colour, by forcing a confession from him? But she had 
lived with him for two years, he w^as the father of her child, 
she could not ruin him without ruining herself, and, an explana- 
tion once sought, she could neither punish him and escape 
disgrace, nor pardon him without sharing his guilt. To reproach 
him with his conduct and then keep silence would destroy her 
peace for ever ; to cause a scandal by denouncing him would 
bring dishonour upon herself and her child. Night found her 
involved in these hideous perplexities, too weak to surmount 
them ; an icy chill came over her, she went to bed, and awoke 
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in a high fever. For several days she hovered between life 
and death, and Martin Guerre bestowed the most tender care 
upon her. She was greatly moved thereby, having one of those 
impressionable minds which recognise kindness fully as much 
as injury. When she was a little recovered and her mental 
power began to return, she had only a vague recollection of 
what had occurred, and thought she had had a frightful dream. 
She asked if Pierre (luerre had been to see her, and found he 
had not been near the house. This could only be explained 
by the scene which had taken place, and she then recollected 
all — the accusation Pierre had made, her own observations 
which had confirmed it, all her grief and trouble. She 
inquired about ilie village news. Pierre, evidently, had kept 
silence — why ? Had he seen that his suspicions were unjust, 
or was he only seeking further evidence ? She sank back into 
her cruel uncertainty, and resolved to watch Martin closely, 
before deciding as to his guilt or innocence. 

How was she to suppose that God had created two faces so 
exactly alike, two beings precisely similar, and then sent them 
together into the world, and on the same track, merely to 
compass the ruin of an unhappy woman ! A terrible idea took 
possession of her mind, an idea not uncommon in an age of 
superstition, namely, that the Enemy himself could assume 
human form, and could borrow the semblance of a dead man 
in order to capture another soul for his infernal kingdom. 
Acting on this idea, she hastened to the church, paid for masses 
to be said, and prayed fervently. She expected every day to 
see the demon forsake the body he had animated, but her 
vows, offerings, and prayers had no result. But Heaven sent 
her an idea which she wondered had not occurred to her 
sooner. If the Tempter,” she said to herself, “ has taken the 
form of my beloved husband, his power being supreme for evil, 
the resemblance would be exact, and no difference, however 
slight, would exist. If, however, it is only another man who 
resembles him, God must have made them with some slight 
dbtinguishing marks.” 

She then remembered, what she had not thought of before, 
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having been quite unsuspicious before her uncle’s accusation, 
and nearly out of her mind between mental and bodily suffer- 
ing since. She remembered that on her husband’s left shoulder, 
almost on the neck, there used to be one of those small, almost 
imperceptible, but ineffaceable birth-marks. Martin wore his 
hair very long, it was difficult to see if the mark were there or 
not. One night, while he slept, Bertrande cut away a lock of 
hair from the place where this sign ought to be — it was not 
there 1 

Convinced at length of the deception, Bertrande suffered 
inexpressible anguish. This man whom she had loved and 
respected for two whole years, whom she had taken to her 
heart as a husband bitterly mourned for — this man was a cheat, 
an infamous impostor, and she, all unknowing, was yet a guilty 
woman ! Her child was illegitimate, and the curse of Heaven 
was due to this sacrilegious union. To complete the misfortune, 
she was already ex[)ecting another infant. She would have 
killed herself, but her religion and the love of her children 
forbade it. Kneeling before her child’s cradle, she en- 
treated pardon from the father of the one for the father of 
the other. She would not bring herself to proclaim aloud their 
infamy. 

“ Oh ! ” she said, thou whom I loved, thou who art no 
more, thou knowest no guilty thought ever entered niy mind ! 
When I saw this man, 1 thought I beheld thee ; W’^hen I was 
happy, I thought I owed it to thee ; it was thee whom I loved 
in him. Surely thou dost not desire that by a public avowal 
I should bring shame and disgrace on these children and on 
myself.” 

She rose calm and strengthened ; it seemed as if a heavenly 
inspiration had marked out her duty. To suffer in silence, 
such was the course she adopted, — a life of sacrifice and self- 
denial which she offered to God as an expiation for her 
involuntary sin. But who can understand the workings of the 
human heart ? This man whom she ought to have loathed, this 
man who had made her an innocent partner in his crime, this 
unmasked impostor whom she should have beheld only with 
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disgust, she — loved him ! The force of habit, the ascendancy 
he had obtained over her, the love he had shown her, a thousand 
sympathies felt in her inmost heart, all these had so much 
influence, that, instead of accusing and cursing him, she sought 
to excuse him on the plea of a passion to which, doubtless, he 
had )delded when usurping the name and place of another. 
She feared punishment for him yet more than disgrace for 
herself, and though resolved to no longer allow him the rights 
purchased by crime, she yet trembled at the idea of losing his 
love. It was this above all which decided her to keep eternal 
silence about her discovery ; one single word which proved that 
his imposture was known would raise an insurmountable barrier 
between them. 

To conceal her trouble entirely was, however, beyond her 
power ; her eyes frequently showed traces of her secret tears. 
Martin several times asked the cause of her sorrow ; she tried 
to smile and excuse herself, only immediately sinking back into 
her gloomy thoughts. Martin thought it mere caprice ; he 
observed her loss of colour, her hollow cheeks, and concluded 
that age was impairing her beauty, and became less attentive 
to her. His absences became longer and more frequent, and 
he did not conceal his impatience and annoyance at being 
watched ; for her looks hung upon his, and she observed his 
coldness and change with much grief. Having sacrificed all in 
order to retain his love, she now saw it slowly slipping away 
from her. 

Another person also observed attentively. Pierre Guerre 
since his explanation with Bertrande had apparently discovered 
no more evidence, and did not dare to bring an accusation 
without some positive proofs. Consequently he lost no chance 
of watching the proceedings of his supposed nephew, silently 
hoping that chance might put him on the track of a discovery. 
He also concluded from Bertrande’s state of melancholy that 
she had convinced herself of the fraud, but had resolved to 
conceal it. 

Martin was then endeavouring to sell a part of His property, 
and this necessitated frequent interviews with the lawyers of the 
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neighbouring town. Twice in the week he went to Rieux, and 
to make the journey easier, used to start on horseback about 
seven in the evening, sleep at Ricux, and return the following 
afternoon. This arrangement did not escape his enemy’s 
notice, who was not long in convincing himself that part of 
the time ostensibly spent on this journey was otherwise 
employed. 

Towards ten o’clock on the evening of a dark night, the door 
of a small house lying about half a gunshot from the village 
opened gently for the exit of a man wrapped in a large cloak, 
followed by a young woman, who accompanied him some 
distance. Arrived at the j)arting point, they separated with a 
tender kiss and a few murmured words of adieu ; the lover took 
his horse, which was fastened to a tree, mounted, and rode off 
towards Rieux. When the sounds died away, the woman 
turned slowly and sadly towards her home, but as she 
approached the door a man suddenly turned the corner of the 
house and barred her way. Terrified, she was on the point of 
crying for help, when he seized her arm and ordered her to be 
silent. 

“ Rose,” he whispered, “ I know everything : that man is your 
lover. In order to receive him safely, you send your old 
husband to sleep by means of a drug stolen from your father’s 
shop. This intrigue has been going on for a month ; twice a 
week, at seven o’clock, your door is opened to this man, who 
does not proceed on his way to the town until ten. I know 
your lover : he is my nephew.” 

Petrified with terror, Rose fell on her knees and implored 
mercy. 

Yes,” rej)lied Pierre, “you may well be frightened: I have 
your secret. I have only to publish it and you are ruined for 
ever.” 

“You will not do it !” entreated the guilty woman, clasping 
her hands. 

“ I have only to tell your husband,” continued Pierre, “ that 
his wife has dishonoured him, and to explain the reason of his 
unnaturally heavy sleep.” 
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He will kill me ! ” 

No doubt : he is jealous, he is an Italian, he will know how 
to avenge himself — even as I do/' 

“But I never did you any harm,” Rose cried in despair, 
“ Oh I have pity, have mercy, and spare me ! ” 

“ On one condition." 

“What is it?" 

“ Come with me.” 

Terrified almost out of her mind, Rose allowed him to lead 
her away. 

Bertrande had just finished her evening prayer, and was 
preparing for l>ed, when she was startled by several knocks at 
her door. Thinking that perhaps some neighbour was in need 
of help, she opened it immediately, and to her astonishment 
beheld a dishevelled woman whom Pierre gras[)€d by tlie arm. 
He exclaimed vehemently — 

“ Here is thy judge ! Now, confess all to Hcrtrandc ! ” 
Bertrande did not at once recognise the woman, who fell at 
her feet, overcome by Pierre’s threats. 

“Tell the truth here,” he continued, “or I go and tell it to 
your husband, at your own home ! ” 

“Ah! madame, kill me,” said the unhap{)y creature, hiding 
her face ; “ let me rather die l>y your hand than his ! ” 

Beitrande, bewildered, did not understand the position in the 
least, bvttshe recognised Rose. 

“ But cvhat is the matter, madame ? Why arc you here at 
this hour, pale and w'eeping ? Why has my uncle dragged you 
hither? I am to judge you, does he say? Of what crime 
are you guilty?” 

“ Martin might answer that, if he were here,” remarked 
Pierre, 

A lightning flash of jealou.sy shot through Bertrandc’s soul 
at these words, all her former suspicions revived. 

“ What ! ” she said, “ my husband ! What do you mean ? ” 
“That he left this woman's house only a little while ago, that 
for a month they have been meeting secretly. You are 
betrayed : I have seen them, and she does not dare to deny it.” 
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“ Have mercy ! ” cried Rose, still kneeling. 

The cry was a confession. Bertrande became pale as death. 
“O God!” she murmured, “deceived, betrayed — and by 
him ! ” 

“ For a month past,” repeated the old man. 

“ Oh ! the wretch,” she continued, with increasing passion ; 
“ then his whole life is a lie ! He has abused my credulity, he 
now abuses my love 1 He does not know me ! He thinks he 
can trample on me — me, in whose power are his fortune, his 
honour, his very life itself!” 

Then, turning to Rose — 

“ And you, miserable woman 1 by what unworthy artifice did 
you gain his love? Was it by witchcraft? or some poisonous 
philtre learned from your worthy father?” 

“ Alas ! no, madame ; my weakness is my only crime, and 
also my only excuse. I loved him, long ago, when I was only a 
young girl, and these memories have been my ruin.” 

“Memories? What! did you also think you were loving 
the same man ? Are you also his dupe ? Or are you only 
pretending, in order to find a rag of excuse to cover your 
wickedness ? ” 

It was now Rose who failed to understand ; Bertrande 
continued, with growing excitement — 

“ Yes, it was not enough to usurp the rights of a husband 
and father, he thought to play his pari still better by deceiving 
the mistress also. . . . Ah ! it is amusing, is it not ? You also, 
Rose, you thought he was your old lover ! Well, I at least am 
excusable, I the wife, who only thought she was faithful to her 
husband ! ” 

“ What does it all mean ? ” asked the terrified Rose. 

“ It means that this man is an impostor and that 1 will un- 
mask him. Revenge ! revenge ! ” 

rierre came forward. “ Bertrande,” he said, “ so long as I 
thought you were happy, when I feared to disturb your peace, 
I was silent, I repressed my just indignation, and I spared the 
usurper of the name and rights of my nephew. Do you now 
give me leave to speak ? ” 
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" Yes,” she replied in a hollow voice. 

** You will not contradict me ? ” 

By way of answer she sat down by the table and wrote a few 
hasty lines with a trembling hand, then gave them to Pierre, 
whose eyes sparkled with joy. 

“Yes,” he said, “ vengeance for him, but for her pity. Let 
this humiliation be her only punishment. I promised silence 
in return for confession, will you grant it ? ” 

Bertrande assented with a contemptuous gesture. 

“ Go, fear not,” said the old man, and Rose went out. Pierre 
also left the house. 

Left to herself, Bertrande felt utterly worn out by so much 
emotion ; indignation gave way to depression. She began to 
realise what she had done, and the scandal which would fall on 
her owm head. Just then her baby awoke, and held out its 
arms, smiling, and calling for its father. Its father, was he not 
a criminal ? Yes ! but was it for her to ruin him, to invoke the 
law, to send him to death, after having taken him to her heart, to 
deliver him to infamy which would recoil on her own head and 
her child’s and on the infant which was yet unborn ? If he 
had sinned before God, was it not for God to punish him ? if 
against herself, ought she not rather to overwhelm him with 
contempt? But to invoke the help of strangers to expiate this 
offence, to lay bare the troubles of her life, to unveil the 
sanctuary of the nuptial couch — in short, to summon the whole 
world to behold this fatal scandal, was not that what in her 
imprudent anger she had really done ? She repented bitterly 
of her haste, she sought to avert the consequences, and notwith* 
standing the night and the bad weather, she hurried at once 
to Pierre’s dwelling, hoping at all costs to withdraw her denun- 
ciation. He was not there : he had at once taken a horse and 
started for Rieux. Her accusation was already on its way to 
the magistrates ! 

At break of day the house where Martin Guerre lodged 
when at Rieux was surrounded by soldiers. He came forward 
with confidence and inquired what was wanted. On hearing 
the accusation, he changed colour slightly, then collected him- 
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self, and made no resistance. When he came before the judge, 
Bertrande’s petition was read to him, declaring him to be an 
impostor, who falsely, audaciously, and treacherously had 
deceived her by taking the name and assuming the person of 
Martin Guerre,” and demanding that he should be required 
to entreat pardon from God, the king, and herself. 

The prisoner listened calmly to the charge, and met it 
courageously, only evincing profound surprise at such a step 
being taken by a wife who had lived with him for two years 
since his return, and who only now thought of disputing the 
rights he had so long enjoyed. As lie was ignorant both of 
Bertrande’s suspicions and their confirmation, and also of the 
jealousy which had inspired her accusation, his astonishment 
was perfectly natural, and did not at all appear to be assumed. 
He attributed the whole charge to the machinations of his 
uncle, Pierre Guerre ; an old man, he said, who, being governed 
entirely by avarice and the desire of revenge, now disputed his 
name and rights, in order the better to deprive him of his 
property, which might be worth from sixteen to eighteen 
hundred livres. In order to attain his end, this wicked man 
had not hesitated to pervert his wife’s mind, and at the risk of 
her own dishonour had instigated this calumnious charge — a 
horrible and unheard-of thing in the mouth of a lawful wife. 
“ Ah ! I do not blame her,” he cried ; “she must suffer more 
than I do, if she really entertains doubts such as these ; but I 
deplore her readiness to listen to these extraordinary calumnies 
originated by my enemy.” 

The judge was a good deal impressed by so much assurance. 
The accused was relegated to prison, whence he was brought 
two days later to encounter a formal examination. 

He began by explaining the cause of his long absence, 
originating, he said, in a domestic quarrel, as his wife well 
remembered. He then related his life during these eight years. 
At first he wandered over the country, wherever his curiosity 
and the love of travel led him. He then had crossed the 
frontier, revisited Biscay, where he was born, and having 
entered the service of the Cardinal of Burgos, he passed thence 
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into the army of the King of Spain, He was wounded at the 
battle of St. Quentin, conveyed to a neighbouring village, where 
he recovered, although threatened with amputation. Anxious 
to again behold his wife and child, his other relations and the 
land of his adoption, he returned to Artigues, where he was 
immediately recognised by everyone, including the identical 
Pierre Guerre, his uncle, who now had the cnielty to disavow 
him. In fact, the latter had shown him special affection up to 
the day when Martin required an account of his stewardship. 
Had he only had the cowardice to sacrifice his money and 
thereby defraud his children, he would not to-day be charged 
as an impostor. ** But,” continued Martin, “ I resisted, and a 
violent quarrel ensued, in which anger perhaps carried me too 
far; Pierre Guerre, cunning and revengeful, has waited in silence. 
He has taken his time and his measures to organise this plot, 
hoping thereby to obtain his ends, to bring justice to the help 
of his avarice, and to acquire the spoils he coveted, and revenge 
for his defeat, by means of a sentence obtained from the scruples 
of the judges.” Besides these explanations, which did not 
apj>ear w'anting in probability, Martin vehemently protested his 
innocence, demanding that his wife should be confronted with 
him, and declaring that in his presence she would not sustain 
the charge of personation brought against him, and that her 
mind not being animated by the blind hatred which dominated 
his persecutor, the truth would undoubtedly prevail. 

He now, in his turn, demanded that the judge should 
acknowledge his innocence, and prove it by condemning his 
calumniators to the punishment invoked against himself; that 
his wife, Bertrande de Rolls, should be secluded in some house 
where her mind could no longer be perverted, and, finally, that 
his innocence should be declared, and expenses and com[)ensa- 
tion awarded him. 

After this speech, delivered with warmth, and with every 
token of sincerity, he answered without difficulty all the 
interrogations of the judge. The following are some of the 
questions and answers, just as they have come down to us : — 

“ In what part of Biscay were you born? ” 
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‘‘In the village of Aymes, fwovince of Guipnscoa,” 

“ What were the names of your parents ? " 

“ Antonio Guerre and Marie Toreada.” 

“ Are they still living ? ** 

“My father died June 15, 1530 ; my mother survived him 
three years and twelve days.” 

“ Have you any brothers and sisters ? ” 

“ I had one brother, who only lived three months. My four 
sisters, Infez, Dorothea, Marietta, and Pedrina, all came to live 
at Artigues when I did ; they are there still, and they all 
recognised me.” 

“ What is the date of your marriage ? ” 

“January 10, 1539*” 

“Who were present at the ceremony?” 

“ My father-in-law, my mother-in-law, my uncle, my two 
sisters, Maitre Marcel and his daughter Rose; a neighbour 
called Claude Perrin, who got drunk at the wedding feast ; also 
Ciiraud, the poet, who composed verses in our honour.” 

“ Who was the priest who married you ? ” 

“ The old curtf, Pascal Gudrin, whom I did not find alive 
when I returned.” 

“ What special circumstances occurred on the wedding-day ? ” 
“ At midnight exactly, our neighbour, Catherine Boere, 
brought us the repast which is known as ‘ medianoche.* This 
woman has recognised me, as also our old Marguerite, who 
has remained with us ever since the wedding.” 

“ What is the date of your son^s birth ? ” 

“February 10, 1548, nine years after our marriage. I was 
only twelve w^hen the ceremony took place, and did not arrive 
at manhood till several years later.” 

“Give the date of your leaving Artigues.” 

“ It was in August 1 549. As I left the village, I met Claude 
Perrin and the cur^ Pascal, and took leave of them. I went 
towards Beauvais, and I passed through Orleans, Bourges, 
Limoges, Bordeaux, and Toulouse. If you want the names of 
people whom I saw and to whom I spoke, you can have them. 
What more can I say ? ” 
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Never, indeed, was there a more apparently veracious state- 
ment 1 All the doings of Martin Guerre seemed to be most 
faithfully described, and surely only himself could thus narrate 
his own actions. As the historian remarks, alluding to the 
story of Amphitryon, Mercury himself could not better repro 
duce all Sosia’s actions, gestures, and words, than did the false 
Martin Guerre those of the real one. 

In accordance with the demand of the accused, Bertrande 
de Rolls was detained in seclusion, in order to remove her from 
the influence of Pierre Guerre. The latter, however, did not 
waste time, and during the month spent in examining the 
witnesses cited by Martin, his diligent enemy, guided by sonic 
vague traces, departed on a journey, from which he did not 
return alone. 

All the witnesses bore out the statement of the accused ; the 
latter heard this in prison, and rejoiced, hoping for a sjxiedy 
release. Before long he was again brought before the judge, 
who told him that his de[)osition had been confirmed by all the 
witnesses examined. 

“Do you know of no others?*^ continued the magistrate. 
“ Have you no relatives except those you have mentioned ? ’’ 

“ I have no others,” answered the prisoner. 

“ Then what do you say to this man ? ” said tlie judge, open- 
ing a door. 

An old man issued forth, who fell on the prisoner’s neck, 
exclaiming, “ My nephew ! ” 

Martin trembled in every limb, but only for a moment. 
Promptly recovering himself, and gazing calmly at the new- 
comer, he asked coolly — 

“ And who may you be ? ” 

“ What ! ” said the old man, “ do you not know me ? Dare 
you deny me ? — me, your mother’s brother, Carbon Barreau, the 
old soldier! Me, who dandled you on my knee in your 
infancy ; me, who taught you later to carry a musket ; me, who 
met you during the war at an inn in Picardy, when you fled 
secretly. Since then I have sought you everywhere ; I have 
spoken of you, and described your face and person, until a 
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worthy inhabitant of this country offered to bring me hither, 
where indeed I did not expect to find my sisteris son imprisoned 
and fettered as a malefactor. What is his crime, may it please 
your honour ? 

“You shall hear,'" replied the magistrate, “Then you 
identify the prisoner as your nephew ? You affirm his name 
to be ? 

“Arnauld du Thill, also called ‘Pansette,' after his father, 
Jacques Pansa. His mother was Th^r^se Barreau, my sister, 
and he was born in the village of Sagias.” 

“ What have you to say ? ” demanded the judge, turning to 
the accused. 

“Three things,’* replied the latter, unabashed : “this man is 
either mad, or he has been suborned to tell lies, or he is 
simply mistaken.” 

The old man was struck dumb with astonishment. But his 
supposed nephew’s start of terror had not been lost upon the 
judge, also much impressed by tlie straightforward frankness of 
Carbon Barreau. He caused fresh investigations to be made, 
and other inhabitants of Sagias were summoned to Rieux, who 
one and all agreed in identifying the accused as the same 
Arnauld du Thill who had been born and had grown up under 
their very eyes. Several deposed that as he grew up he had 
taken to evil courses, and become an adept in theft and lying, 
not fearing even to take the sacred name of God in vain, in 
order to cover the untruth of his daring assertions. From such 
testimony the judge naturally concluded that Arnauld du Thill 
was quite capable of carrying on an imposture, and that the 
impudence which he displayed was natural to his character. 
Moreover, he noted that the prisoner, who averred that he was 
born in Biscay, knew only a few words of the Basque language, 
and used these quite wrongly. He heard later another witness 
who deposed that the original Martin Guerre w^as a good 
wrestler and skilled in the art of fence, whereas the prisoner, 
having wished to try what he could do, showed no skill what- 
ever. Finally, a shoemaker was interrogated, and his evidence 
was not the least damning. Martin Guerre, he declared, required 
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twelve holes to lace his boots, and his surprise had been great 
when he found those of the prisoner had only nine. Consider- 
ing all these points, and the cumulative evidence, the judge of 
Rieux set aside the favourable testimony, which he concluded 
had been the outcome of general credulity, imposed on by an 
extraordinary resemblance. He gave due w’eight also to 
Bertrande's accusation, although she had never confirmed it, and 
now maintained an obstinate silence ; and he pronounced a 
judgment by which Arnauld du Thill was declared “attainted 
and convicted of imposture, and was therefore condemned to 
be beheaded ; after which his body should be divided into four 
quarters, and exposed at the four corners of the town.*’ 

This sentence, as soon as it was known, caused much 
diversity of opinion in the tow^n. The prisoner’s enemies 
praised the wisdom of the judge, and those less prejudiced 
condemned his decision ; as such conflicting testimony left room 
for doubt. Besides, it was thought that the possession of 
property and the future of the children required much con- 
sideration, also that the most absolute certainty was demanded 
before annulling a past of two whole years, untroubled by any 
counter claim whatever. 

The condemned man appealed from this sentence to the 
Parliament of Toulouse. This court decided that the case 
required more careful consideration than had yet been given to 
it, and began by ordering Arnauld du Thill to be confronted 
with Pierre Guerre and Bertrande de Rolls. 

Who can say what feelings animate a man who, already once 
condemned, finds himself subjected to a second trial? The 
torture scarcely ended begins again, and Hope, though reduced 
to a shadow, regains her sway over his imagination, which clings 
to her skirts, as it were, with desperation. The exhausting 
efforts must be recommenced ; it is the last struggle — a struggle 
which is more desperate in proportion as there is less strength 
to maintain it. In this case the defendant was not one of those 
who are easily cast down ; he collected all his energy, all his 
courage, hoping to come victoriously out of the n^w combat 
which lay before him. 

III.— 8 
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Tlie magistrates assembled in the great hall of the Parliament, 
and the prisoner appeared before them. He had first to deal 
with Pierre, and confronted him calmly, letting him speak, 
without showing any emotion. He then replied with indignant 
reproaches, dwelling on Pierre’s greed and avarice, his vows of 
vengeance, the means employed to work upon Bertrandc, his 
secret manoeuvres in order to gain his ends, and the unheard- 
of animosity displayed in hunting up accusers, witnesses, and 
calumniators. He defied Pierre to prove that he was not 
Martin Guerre, his nephew, inasmuch as Pierre had publicly 
acknowledged and embraced him, and his tardy suspicions only 
dated from the time of their violent quarrel. His language was 
so strong and vehement, that Pierre became confused and 
was unable to answer, and the encounter turned entirely in 
Arnauld’s favour, who seemed to overawe his adversary from 
a height of injured innocence, while the latter appeared as a 
disconcerted slanderer. 

The scene of his confrontation with Bertrande took a wholly 
different character. The poor woman, pale, cast down, worn 
by sorrow, came staggering before the tribunal, in an almost 
fainting condition. She endeavoured to collect herself, but as 
soon as she saw the prisoner she hung her head and covered 
her face with her hands. He approached her and besought 
her in the gentlest accents not to persist in an accusation which 
might send him to the scaffold, not thus to avenge any sins he 
might have committed against her, although he could not 
reproach himself with any really serious fault, 

Bertrande started, and murmured in a whisper, “ And Rose ? ” 
“ Ah 1 ” Arnold exclaimed, astonished at this revelation. 

His part was instantly taken. Turning to the judges — 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, my wife is a jealous woman ! Ten 
years ago, when I left her, she had formed these suspicions ; 
they were the cause of my voluntary exile. To-day she again 
accuses me of guilty relations with the same person ; I neither 
deny nor acknowledge them, but I affirm that it is the blind 
passion of jealousy which, aided by my uncle’s suggestions, 
guided niy wife’s hand when she signed this denunciation.” 
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Beitrande remained silent. 

Do you dare,” he continued, turning towards her, — “ do you 
dare to swear before God that jealousy did not inspire you 
with the wish to ruin me ? ” 

‘‘And you,” she replied, “ dare you swear that I was deceived 
in my suspicions ? ” 

“ You see, gentlemen,” exclaimed the prisoner triumphantly, 
“ her jealousy breaks forth before your eyes. Whether I am, 
or am not, guilty of the sin she attributes to me, is not the 
question for you to decide. Can you conscientiously admit 
the testimony of a woman who, after publicly acknowledging 
me, after receiving me in her house, after living two years in 
perfect amity with me, has, in a fit of angry vengeance, thought 
she could give the lie to all her words and actions ? Ah ! 
Bertrande,” he continued, “ if it only concerned my life I think 
I could forgive a madness of which your love is both the cause 
and the excuse, but you are a mother, think of that ! My 
punishment will recoil on the head of my daughter, who is 
unhappy enough to have been bom since our reunion, and 
also on our unborn child, which you condemn beforehand to 
curse the union which gave it being. Think of this, Bertrande, 
you w'ill have to answer before God for what you are now 
doing ! ” 

The unhappy woman fell on her knees, weeping. 

“I adjure you,” he continued solemnly, “you, my wife, 
Bertrande de Rolls, to swear now, here, on the crucifix, that I 
am an impostor and a cheat.” 

A crucifix was placed before Bertrande ; she made a sign as 
if to push it away, endeavoured to speak, and feebly 
exclaimed, “No,” then fell to the ground, and was carried out 
insensible. 

This scene considerably shook the opinion of the magistrates. 
They could not believe that an impostor, whatever he might 
be, would have sufficient daring and presence of mind thus to 
turn into mockery all that was most sacred. They set a new 
inquiry on foot, which, instead of producing enlightenment, only 
plunged them into still greater obscurity. Out of thirty wit- 
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nesses heardf more than three-quarters agreed in identifying as 
Martin Guerre the man who claimed his name* Never was 
greater perplexity caused by more extraordinary appearances. 
The remarkable resemblance upset all reasoning : some recog« 
nised him as Amauld du Thill, and others asserted the exact 
contrary. He could hardly understand Basque, some said, 
though bom in Biscay, was that astonishing, seeing he was 
only three when he left the country ? He could neither wrestle 
nor fence well, but having no occasion to practise these 
exercises he might well have forgotten them. The shoemaker 
who made his shoes aforetime, thought he took another 
measure, but he might have made a mistake before or be 
mistaken now. The prisoner further defended himself by 
recapitulating the circumstances of his first meeting with Ber- 
trande on his return, the thousand and one little details he had 
mentioned which he only could have known, also the letters 
in his possession, all of which could only be explained by the 
assumption that he w^as the veritable Martin Guerre. Was it 
likely that he would be wounded over the left eye and leg as 
the missing man was supposed to be? Was it likely that the 
old servant, that the four sisters, his uncle Pierre, many persons 
to whom he had related facts known only to himself, that all 
the community in short, would have recognised him? And 
even the very intrigue suspected by Bertrande, which had 
aroused her jealous anger, this very intrigue, if it really existed, 
was it not another proof of the verity of his claim, since the 
person concerned, as interested and as penetrating as the 
legitimate wife, had also accepted him as her former lover ? 
Surely here was a mass of evidence sufficient to cast light on 
the case. Imagine an impostor arriving for the first time in a 
place where all the inhabitants are unknown to him, and attempt- 
ing to personate a man who had dwelt there, who w^ould have 
connections of all kinds, who would have played his part in a 
thousand different scenes, who would have confided his secrets, 
his opinions, to relations, friends, acquaintances, to all sorts of 
people ; who had also a wife — that is to say, a person under 
whose eyes nearly his whole life would be passed, a person 
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who would study him perpetually, with whom he would be 
continually conversing on every sort of subject. Could such 
an impostor sustain his impersonation for a single day, without 
his memory playing him false ? From the physical and moral 
impossibility of playing such a part, was it not reasonable to 
conclude that the accused, who had maintained it for more 
than two years, was the true Martin Guerre ? 

There seemed, in fact, to be nothing which could account for 
such an attempt being successfully made unless recourse was 
had to an accusation of sorcery. The idea of handing him 
over to the ecclesiastical authorities was briefly discussed, 
but proofs were necessary, and the judges hesitated. It is a 
principle of justice, which has become a precept in law, tliat 
in cases of uncertainty the accused has the benefit of the 
doubt ; but at the period of which we are writing, these truths 
were far from being acknowledged; guilt w^as presumed rather 
than innocence ; and torture, instituted to force confession 
from those who could not otherwise be convicted, is only 
explicable by supposing the judges convinced of the actual 
guilt of the accused ; for no one would have thought of sub- 
jecting a possibly innocent person to this suffering. However, 
notwithstanding this prejudice, which has been handed down 
to us by some organs of the public ministry always disposed to 
assume the guilt of a suspected person, — notwithstanding this 
prejudice, the judges in this case neither ventured to condemn 
Martin Guerre themselves as an impostor, nor to demand the 
intervention of the Church. In this conflict of contrary testi- 
mony, which seemed to reveal the truth only to immediately 
obscure it again, in this chaos of arguments and conjectures 
which showed flashes of light only to extinguish them in 
greater darkness, consideration for the family prevailed. The 
sincerity of Bertrande, the future of the children, seemed 
reasons for proceeding with extreme caution, and this once 
admitted, could only yield to conclusive evidence. Conse- 
quently the Parliament adjourned the case, matters remaining 
in staiu qud^ pending a more exhaustive inquiry. Mean- 
while, the accused, for whom several relations and friends gave 
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surety, was allowed to be at liberty at Artigues, though remaining 
under careful surveillance. 

Bertrande therefore again saw him an inmate of the house, 
as if no doubts had ever been cast on the legitimacy of their 
union. What thoughts passed through her mind during the 
long tHe-iVtite} She had accused this man of imposture, and 
now, notwithstanding her secret conviction, she was obliged to 
appear as if she had no suspicion, as if she had been mistaken, 
to humiliate herself before the impostor, and ask forgiveness 
for the insanity of her conduct ; for, having publicly renounced 
her accusation by refusing to swear to it, she had no alternative 
left. In order to sustain her part and to save the honour of 
her children, she must treat this man as her husband and 
appear submissive and repentant ; she must show him entire 
confidence, as the only means of rehabilitating him and lulling 
the vigilance of justice. What the widow of Martin Guerre 
must have suffered in this life of effort was a secret between God 
and herself, but she looked at her little daughter, she thought 
of her fast approaching confinement, and took courage. 

One evening, towards nightfall, she w'as sitting near him in the 
most private corner of the garden, with her little child on her 
knee, whilst the adventurer, sunk in gloomy thoughts, absently 
stroked Sanxi’s fair head. Both w^ere silent, for at the bottom 
of their hearts each knew the other's thoughts, and, no longer 
able to talk familiarly, nor daring to appear estranged, they 
spent, when alone together, long hours of silent dreariness. 

All at once a loud uproar broke the silence of their retreat ; 
they heard the exclamations of many persons, cries of surprise 
mixed with angry tones, hasty footsteps, then the garden gate 
w’as flung violently open, and old Marguerite appeared, pale, 
gasping, almost breathless. Bertrande hastened towards her 
in astonishment, followed by her husband, but when near 
enough to speak she' could only answ’er with inarticulate 
sounds, pointing with te *'^* to the courtyard of the house. 
They looked imthis directr^i, and saw a man standing at the 
threshold ; the)( approached him. He stepped forward, as if to 
place himself bet^i^n them. He was tall, dark ; his clothes were 
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tom ; he had a wooden leg ; his countenance was stem. He 
surveyed Bertrande with a gloomy look : she cried aloud, and 
fell back insensible ; . . . she recognised her real husband ! 

Arnauld du Thill stood petrified* While Marguerite, distracted 
herself, endeavoured to revive her mistress, the neighbours, 
attracted by the noise, invaded the house, and stopped, gazing 
with stupefaction at this astonishing resemblance. The two 
men had the same features, the same height, the same bearing, 
and suggested one being in two persons. They gazed at each 
other in terror, and in that su|)erstitious age the idea of sorcery 
and of infernal intervention naturally occurred to those present. 
All crossed themselves, expecting every moment to see fire 
from heaven strike one or other of the two men, or that the 
earth would engulf one of them. Nothing happened, however, 
except that both were promptly arrested, in order that the 
strange mystery might be cleared up. 

The wearer of the wooden leg, interrogated by the judges, 
related that he came from Spain, where first the healing of his 
wound, and then the want of money, had detained him hitherto. 
He had travelled on foot, almost a beggar. He gave exactly 
the same reasons for leaving Artigues as had been given by 
the other Martin Guerre, namely, a domestic quarrel caused by 
jealous suspicion, the desire of seeing other countries, and an 
adventurous dis[X)sition. He had gone back to his birthplace, 
in Biscay ; thence he entered the service of the Cardinal of 
Burgos ; then the cardinal’s brother had taken him to the war, 
and he had served with the Spanish troops ; at the battle of St. 
Quentin his leg had been shattered by an arquebus ball. So 
far his recital was the counterpart of the one already heard by 
the judges from the other man. Now they began to differ. 
Martin Guerre stated that he had been conveyed to a house by 
a man whose features he did not distinguish, that he thought 
he was dying, and that several hours elapsed of which he could 
give no account, being probably delirious ; that he suffered 
later intolerable pain, and on coming to himself, found that his 
leg had been amputated. He remained long between life and 
death, but he was cared for by peasants who probably saved 
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his life ; his recovery was very slow. He discovered that in the 
interval between being struck down in the battle and recovering 
his senses, his papers had disappeared, but it was impossible to 
suspect the people who had nursed him with such generous 
kindness of theft. After his recovery, being absolutely 
destitute, he sought to return to France and again see his wife 
and child : he had endured all sorts of privations and fatigues, 
and at length, exhausted, but rejoicing at being near the end of 
his troubles, he arrived, sus{)ecting nothing, at his own door. 
Then the terror of the old servant, a few broken words, made 
him guess at some misfortune, and the appearance of his wife 
and of a man so exactly like himself stupefied him. Matters 
had now been exj)!ained, and he only regretted that his w'ound 
had not at once ended his existence. 

The whole story bore the impress of truth, but when the 
other prisoner was asked what he had to say he adhered to his 
first answers, maintaining their correctness, and again asserted 
that he was the real Martin Guerre, and that the new claimant 
could only be Arnauld du Thill, the clever impostor, who was 
said to resemble himself so much that the inhabitants of Sagias 
had agreed in mistaking him for the said Arnauld. 

The two Martin Guerres were then confronted without 
changing the situation in the least ; the first showing the same 
assurance, the same bold and confident bearing ; w^hile the 
second, calling on God and men to bear witness to his 
sincerity, deplored his misfortune in the most pathetic terms. 

The judges* perplexity was great : the affair became more and 
more complicated, the question remained as difficult, as un- 
certain as ever. All the appearances and evidences were at 
variance ; probability seemed to incline towards one, sympathy 
was more in favour of the other, but actual proof was still 
wanting. 

At length a member of the Parliament, M. de Coras, 
proposed as a last chance before resorting to torture, that final 
means of examination in a barbarous age, that Bertrande 
should be placed between the two rivals, trusting, he said, that 
in such a case a woman^s instinct would divine the truth* 
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Consequently the two Martin Guerres were brought before the 
Parliament, and a few moments after Bertrande was led in, 
weak, pale, hardly able to stand, being worn out by suffering 
and advanced pregnancy. Her appearance excited compassion, 
and all watched anxiously to see what she would do. She 
looked at the two men, who had been placed at different ends 
of the hall, and turning from him who was nearest to her, 
went and knelt silently before the man with the wooden leg ; 
then, joining her hands as if praying for mercy, she wept 
bitterly. So simple and touching an action roused the 
sympathy of all present; Arnauld du Thill grew pale, and 
everyone expected that Martin Guerre, rejoiced at being 
vindicated by this public acknowledgment, would raise his 
wife and embrace her. But he remained cold and stern, and 
in a contemptuous tone — 

** Dry your tears, madame,” he said ; “ they do not move me 
in the least, neither can you seek to excuse your credulity by 
the examples of my sisters and my uncle. A wife knows her 
husband more intimately than his other relations, as you prove 
by your present action, and if she is deceived it is because she 
consents to the deception. You are the sole cause of the mis- 
fortunes of my house, and to you only shall I ever impute them,^^ 

Thunderstruck by this reproach, the poor woman had no 
strength to reply, and was taken home more dead than alive. 

The dignified language of this injured husband made another 
point in his favour. Much pity was felt for Bertrande, as being 
the victim of an audacious deception ; but everybody agreed 
that thus it beseemed the real Martin Guerre to have spoken. 
After the ordeal gone through by the wife had been also essayed 
by the sisters and other relatives, who one and all followed 
Bertrande’s example and accepted the new-comer, the court, 
having fully deliberated, passed the following sentence, which 
we transcribe literally : — 

“ Having reviewed the trial of Arnauld du Thill or Pansette, 
calling himself Martin Guerre, a prisoner in the Conciergerie, 
who appeals from the decision of the judge of Rieux, etc., 

“ We declare that this court negatives the appeal and defence 
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of the said Amauld du Thill ; and as punishment and amends 
for the imposture, deception, assumption of name and of person, 
adultery, rape, sacrilege, theft, larceny, and other deeds com- 
mitted by the aforesaid du Thill, and causing the above- 
mentioned trial ; tliis court has condemned and condemns him 
to do penance before the church of Artigue, kneeling, clad in 
his shirt only, bareheaded and barefoot, a halter on his neck, 
and a burning torch in his hand, and there he shall ask pardon 
from God, from th^ King, and from justice, from the said 
Martin Guerre and Bertrande de Rolls, husband and wife : 
and this done, the aforesaid du Thill shall be delivered into the 
hands of the executioners of the King’s Justice, who shall lead 
him through the customary streets and cross-roads of the afore- 
said place of Artigues, and, the halter on his neck, shall bring 
him before the house of the aforesaid Martin Guerre, where he 
shall be hung and strangled upon a gibbet erected for this 
purpose, after which his body shall be burnt : and for various 
reasons and considerations thereunto moving the court, it has 
awarded and awards the goods of the aforesaid Arnauld du 
Thill, apart from the expenses of justice, to the daughter born 
unto him by the aforesaid Bertrande de Rolls, under pretence 
of marriage falsely asserted by him, having thereto assumed 
the name and person of the aforesaid Martin Guerre, by this 
means deceiving the aforesaid de Rolls ; and moreover the 
court has exempted and exempts from this trial the aforesaid 
Martin Guerre and Bertrande de Rolls, also the said Pierre 
(iuerre, uncle of the aforesaid Martin, and has remitted and 
remits the aforesaid Arnauld du Thill to the aforesaid judge of 
Rieux, in order that the present sentence may be executed 
according to its form and tenor. Pronounced judicially this 
1 2th day of September 1560.” 

This sentence substituted the gallows for the decapitation 
decreed by the first judge, inasmuch as the latter punishment 
was reserved for criminals of noble birth, while hanging was 
inflicted on meaner persons. 

When once his fate was decided, Amauld du Thill lost all his 
audacity. Sent back to Artigues, he was interrogated in prison 
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by the judge of Rieuit, and confessed his imposture at great 
length. He said the idea first occurred to him when, having 
returned from the camp in Picardy, he was addressed as 
Martin Guerre by several intimate friends of the latter. He 
then inquired as to the sort of life, the habits and relations of 
this man, and having contrived to be near him, had watched 
him closely during the battle. He saw him fall, carried him 
away, and then, as the reader has already seen, excited his 
delirium to the utmost in order to obtain possession of his 
secrets. Having thus explained his successful imposture by 
natural causes, which excluded any idea of magic or sorcery, 
he protested his penitence, implored the mercy of God, and 
prepared himself for execution as became a Christian. 

The next day, while the populace, collecting from the whole 
neighbourhood, had assembled before the parish church of 
Artigues in order to behold the penance of the criminal, who, 
barefoot, attired in a shirt, and holding a lighted torch in his 
hand, knelt at the entrance of the church, another scene, no 
less painful, took place in the house of Martin Guerre. 
Exhausted by her suffering, which had caused a premature 
confinement, Bertrande lay on her couch of pain, and besought 
pardon from him whom she had innocently wronged, entreating 
him also to pray for her soul. Martin Guerre, sitting at her 
bedside, extended his hand and blessed her. She took his 
hand and held it to her lips ; she could no longer speak. All at 
once a loud noise was heard outside : the guilty man had just 
been executed in front of the house. When finally attached to 
the gallows, he uttered a terrible cry, which was answered by 
another from inside the house. The same evening, while the 
body of the malefactor was being consumed by fire, the remains 
of a mother and child were laid to rest in consecrated ground. 
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T owards the dose of the year 1657, a very plain carriage, 
with no arms painted on it, stopped, about eight o^clock 
one evening, before the door of a house in the rue Haute- 
feuille, at which two other coaches were already standing. A 
lackey at once got down to open the carriage door ; but a 
sweet, though rather tremulous voice stopped him, saying, 
“Wait, while I see whether this is the place.'’ 

Then a head, muffled so closely in a black satin mantle that 
no feature could be distinguished, was thrust from one of the 
caniage windows, and looking around, seemed to seek for some 
decisive sign on the house front. The unknown lady appeared 
to be satisfied by her inspection, for she turned back to her 
companion. 

“It is here,” said she. “There is the sign.” 

As a result of this certainty, the carriage door was opened, 
the two women alighted, and after having once more raised 
their eyes to a strip of wood, some six or eight feet long by 
two broad, which w^as nailed above the windows of the second 
storey, and bore the inscription, Madame Voisin^ midwifty^ 
stole quickly into a passage, the door of which was unfastened, 
and in which there was just so much light as enabled persons 
passing in or out to find their way along the narrow winding 
stair that led from the ground floor to the fifth storey. 

The two strangers, one of whom appeared to be of far 
higher rank than the other, did not stop, as might have been 
expected, at the door corresponding with the inscription that 
had guided them, but, on the contrary, went on to the next 
floor. 

Here, upon the landing, was a kind of dwarf, oddly dressed 
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after the fashion of sixteenth-century Venetian buffoons, who, 
when he saw the two women coming, stretched out a wand, as 
though to prevent them from going farther, and asked what 
they wanted. 

“To consult the spirit,” replied the woman of the sweet and 
tremulous voice. 

“ Come in and wait,” returned the dwarf, lifting a panel of 
tapestry and ushering the two women into a waiting-room. 

The women obeyed, and remained for about half an hour, 
seeing and hearing nothing. At last a door, concealed by 
the tai)estry, was suddenly opened ; a voice uttered the 
word “ Enter,” and the two women were introduced into a 
second room, hung with black, and lighted solely by a three- 
branched lamp that hung from the ceiling. The door closed 
behind them, and the clients found themselves face to face with 
the sibyl. 

She was a woman of about twenty-five or tw’enty-six, who, 
unlike other women, evidently desired to appear older than 
she was. She was dressed in black ; her hair hung in plaits ; 
her neck, arms, and feet were bare ; the belt at her waist w^as 
clasped by a large garnet which threw out sombre fires. In her 
hand she held a wand, and she was raised on a sort of platform 
which stood for the tripod of the ancients, and from which 
came acrid and penetrating fumes ; she was, moreover, fairly 
handsome, although her features were common, the eyes only 
excepted, and these, by some trick of the toilet, no doubt, 
looked inordinately large, and, like the garnet in her belt, 
emitted strange lights. 

When the two visitors came in, they found the soothsayer 
leaning her forehead on her hand, as though absorbed in 
thought, ^'earing to rouse her from her ecstasy, they waited 
in silence until it should please her to change her position. 
At the end of ten minutes she raised her head, and seemed 
only now to become aware that two persons were standing 
before her. 

“What is wanted of me again?” she asked, “and shall I 
have rest only in the grave ? ” 
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“Forgive me, madame,” said the sweet-voiced unknown, 
“ but I am wishing to know ” 

“ Silence ! said the sibyl, in a solemn voice. “ I will not 
know your affairs. It is to the spirit that you must address 
yourself ; he is a jealous spirit, who forbids his secrets to be 
shared; I can but pray to him for you, and obey his will." 

At these words, she left her tripod, passed into an adjoining 
room, and soon returned, looking even j)aler and more anxious 
than before, and carrying in one hand a burning chafing dish, 
in the other a red paper. The three flames of the lamp grew 
fainter at the same moment, and the room was left lighted up 
only by the chafing dish ; every object now assumed a fantastic 
air that did not fail to disquiet the two visitors, but it was too 
late to draw back. 

The soothsayer placed the chafing dish in the middle of the 
room, presented the paper to the young woman who had 
spoken, and said to her — 

“ Write down what you wish to know.” 

The woman took the paper with a steadier hand than might 
have been expected, seated herself at a table, and wrote : — 

“Am I young? Am I beautiful? Am I maid, wife, or 
widow ? This is for the past. 

“ Shall I marry, or marry again ? Shall I live long, or shall 
I die young ? This is for the future.” 

Then, stretching out her hand to the soothsayer, she asked — 

“ What am I to do now with this ? ” 

“Roll that letter around this ball,” answered the other, 
handing to the unknown a little ball of virgin wax. “ Both 
ball and letter will be consumed in the flame before your 
eyes ; the spirit knows your secrets already. In three days 
you will have the answer.” 

The unknown did as the aibyl bade her; then the latter 
took from her hands the ball and the paper in which it was 
wrapped, and went and threw both into the chafing pan. 

“And now all is done as it should be,” said the soothsayer. 
“ Comus I ” 
in. — 9 
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The dwarf came in. 

“ See the lady to her coach.” 

The stranger left a purse upon the table, and followed 
Comus. He conducted her and her companion, who was only 
a confidential maid, down a back staircase, used as an exit, 
and leading into a different street from that by w’hich the two 
women had come in ; but the coachman, who had been told 
beforehand of this circumstance, was awaiting them at the 
door, and they had only to step into their carriage, which bore 
them rapidly away in the direction of the rue Dauphine. 

Three days later, according to the promise given her, the 
fair unknown, when she awakened, found on the table beside 
her a letter in an unfamiliar handwriting ; it was addressed 
“To the beautiful Proven<j'aIe,” and contained these words : — 

“ You are young j you are beautiful ; you are a widow. This 
is for the present. 

“ You will marry again ; you will die young, and by a violent 
death. This is for the future. The Spirit.” 

The answer was written upon a paper like that upon which 
the questions had been set down. 

'rhe marquise turned pale and uttered a faint cry of terror ; 
the answer was so perfectly correct in regard to the past as 
to call up a fear that it might be equally accurate in regard 
to the future. 

The truth is that the unknown lady wrapped in a mantle 
whom we have escorted into the modern sibyfs cavern was 
no other than the beautiful Marie de Rossan, who before her 
marriage had borne the name of Mademoiselle de Chateau- 
blanc, from that of an estate belonging to her maternal grand- 
father, M. Joannis de Nochferes, who owned a fortune of five 
to six hundred thousand livres. At the age of thirteen — that 
is to say, in 1649 — she had married the Marquis de Castellane, 
a gentleman of very high birth, who claimed to be descended 
from John of Castille, the son of Pedro the Cruel, and from 
Juana de Castro, his mistress. Proud of his young wife’s 
beauty, the Marquis de Castellane, who w'as an officer of the 
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king’s galleys, had hastened to present her at court, Louis xiv, 
who at the time of her presentation was barely twenty yean 
old, was struck by her enchanting face, and to the great 
despair of the famous beauties of the day danced with her 
three times in one evening. Finally, as a crowning touch to 
her reputation, the famous Christina of Sweden, who was 
then at the French court, said of her that she had never, in 
any of the kingdoms through which she had passed, seen any- 
thing equal to “the beautiful Provengale.” This praise had 
been so well received, that the name of “the beautiful Pro- 
ven9ale” had clung to Madame de Castellane, and she was 
everywhere known by it. 

This favour of Louis xiv and this summing up of Christina’s 
had been enough to bring the Marquise de Castellane instantly 
into fashion ; and Mignard, who had just received a patent of 
nobility and been made painter to the king, put the seal to 
her celebrity by asking leave to paint her portrait. That 
portrait still exists, and gives a perfect notion of the beauty 
which it represents; but as the portrait is far from our readers’ 
eyes, we will content ourselves by repeating, in its owm 
original words, the one given in 1667 by the author of a 
pamphlet published at Rouen under the following title : True 
and Principal Circumstances of the Deplorable Death of 
Madame the Marquise de Ganges : ^ — 

“ Her complexion, which was of a dazzling whiteness, was 
illumined by not too brilliant a red, and art itself could not 
have arranged more skilfully the gradations by which this red 
joined and merged into the whiteness of the complexion. The 
brilliance of her face was heightened by the decided blackness 
of her hair, growing, as though drawn by a painter of the 
finest taste, around a well proportioned brow ; her large, well 

^ It is from this pamphlet, and from the Account of the Heath of Madame 
the Marquise de Ganges^ formerly Marquise de Castellane^ that we have 
borrowed the principal circumstances of this tragic story. To these 
documents we must add — that we may not be constantly referring our 
readers to original sources — the Celebrated Trials by Guyot de Pitaval, the 
Life of Marie de Rossan^ and the Lettres galantes of Madame Desnoyers, 
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opened eyes were of the same hue as her hair, and shone 
with a soft and piercing flame that rendered it impossible to 
gaze upon her steadily ; the smallness, the shape, the turn of 
her mouth, and the beauty of her teeth were incomparable ; 
the position and the regular proportion of her nose added to 
her beauty such an air of dignity, as inspired a respect for her 
equal to the love that might be inspired by her beauty ; the 
rounded contour of her face, produced by a becoming plump- 
ness, exhibited all the vigour and freshness of health ; to 
complete her charms, her glances, the movements of her lips 
and of her head, appeared to be guided by the graces ; her 
shape corresponded to the beauty of her face ; lastly, her arms, 
her hands, her bearing, and her gait were such that nothing 
further could be wished to complete the agreeable present- 
ment of a beautiful woman.** ^ 

It is easy to understand that a woman thus endowed could 

' All her contcm{X)raries, indeed, are in agreement as to her marvellous 
beauty ; here is a second portrait of the marquise, delineated in a style and 
manner still more characteristic of that period : — 

“You will rememl>er that she had a complexion smoother and finer 
than a mirror, that her whiteness was so well commingled with the lively 
blood as to produce an exact admixture never beheld elsewhere, and im- 
parting to her countenance the tenderest animation ; her eyes and hair 
were blacker than jet ; her eyes, I say, of which the gaze could scarce, 
from their excess of lustre, lx; supported, which have been celebrated as a 
miracle of tenderness and sprightliness, which have given rise, a thousand 
times, to the finest compliments of the day, and have been the torment of 
many a rash man, must excuse me, if I do not pause longer to praise them, 
in a letter ; her mouth was the feature of her face which compx;lled the 
most critical to avow that they had seen none of equal perfection, and that, 
by its shufx;, its smallness, and its brilliance, it might furnish a pattern for 
all those others whose sweetness and charms had been so highly vaunted ; 
her nose conformed to the fair proportion of all her features ; it was, that 
is to say, the finest in the world ; the whole shape of her face was perfectly 
round, and of so charming a fullness that such an assemblage of beauties 
was never before seen together. The expression of this head was one of 
unparalleled sweetness and of a majesty which she softened rather by 
disposition than by study ; her figure was opulent, her speech agreeable, 
her step noble, her demeanour easy, her temper sociable, her wit devoid 
of malice, and founded upon great goodness of heart.” 
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not, in a court where gallantry was more pursued than in any 
other spot in the world, escape the calumnies of rivals ; such 
calumnies, however, never produced any result, so correctly, even 
in the absence of her husband, did the marquise contrive to 
conduct herself ; her cold and serious conversation, rather con- 
cise than lively, rather solid than brilliant, contrasted, indeed, 
with the light turn, the capricious and fanciful expressions em- 
ployed by the wits of that time ; the consequence was that 
those who had failed to succeed with her, tried to spread a 
report that the marquise was merely a beautiful idol, virtuous 
with the virtue of a statue. But though such things might be 
said and repeated in the absence of the marquise, from the 
moment that she appeared in a drawing-room, from the moment 
that her beautiful eyes and sweet smile added their indefinable 
expression to those brief, hurried, and sensible words that 
fell from her lips, the most prejudiced came back to her 
and were forced to own that God had never before created 
anything tha<; so nearly touched perfection. 

She was thus in the enjoyment of a triumph that backbiters 
failed to shake, and that scandal vainly sought to tarnish, when 
news came of the wreck of the French galleys in Sicilian waters, 
and of the death of the Marquis dc Castellane, who was in 
command. The marquise on this occasion, as usual, displayed 
the greatest piety and propriety : although she had no very 
violent passion for her husband, with whom she had spent 
scarcely one of the seven years during which their marriage 
had lasted, on receipt of the news she went at once into 
retreat, going to live with Madame d’Ampus, her mother-in-law, 
and ceasing not only to receive visitors but also to go out. 

Six months after the death of her husband, the marquise 
received letters from her grandfather, M. Joannis de Nochtres, 
begging her to come and finish her time of mourning at Avignon. 
Having been fatherless almost from childhood, Mademoiselle 
de Chateaublanc had been brought up by this good old man, 
whom she loved dearly ; she hastened accordingly to accede 
to his invitation, and prepared everything for her departure. 

This was at the moment when la Voisin, still a young woman, 
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and iar from having the reputation which she subsequently ac* 
quired^ was yet beginning to be talked of. Several friends of 
the Marquise de Castellane had been to consult her, and had 
received strange predictions from her, some of which, either 
through the art of her who framed them, or through some odd 
concurrence of circumstances, had come true. The marquise 
could not resist the curiosity with which various tales that she 
had heard of this woman’s powers had inspired her, and some 
days before setting out for Avignon she made the visit which 
we have narrated. What answer she received to her questions 
we have seen. 

The marquise was not superstitious, yet this fatal prophecy 
impressed itself upon her mind and left behind a deep trace, 
which neither the pleasure of revisiting her native place, nor 
the affection of her grandfather, nor the fresh admiration which 
she did not fail to receive, could succeed in removing ; indeed, 
this fresh admiration was a weariness to the marquise, and before 
long she begged leave of her grandfather to retire into a 
convent and to spend there the last three months of her 
mourning. 

It was in that place, and it was with the warmth of these 
poor cloistered maidens, that she heard a man spoken of for 
the first time, whose reputation for beauty, as a man, w’as equal 
to her own, as a woman. This favourite of nature was the 
sieur de Lenide, Marquis de Ganges, Baron of Languedoc, and 
governor of Saint- Andr^, in the diocese of Uz^s. The marquise 
heard of him so often, and it was so frequently declared to her 
that nature seemed to have formed them for each other, that 
she began to allow admission to a very strong desire of seeing 
him. Doubtless, the sieur de Lenide, stimulated by similar 
suggestions, had conceived a great wish to meet the marquise ; 
for, having got M. de Noch^res — who no doubt regretted her 
prolonged retreat — to entrust him with a commission for his 
granddaughter, he came to the convent parlour and asked for 
the fair recluse. She, although she had never seen him, 
recognised him at the first glance ; for having never seen so 
handsome a cavalier as he who now presented himself before 
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her, she thought this could be no other than the Marquis de 
Ganges, of whom people had so often spoken to her. 

That which was to happen, happened : the Marquise dc 
Castellane and the Marquis de Ganges could not look upon 
each other without loving. Both w’ere young, the marquis was 
noble and in a good position, the marquise was rich ; every- 
thing in the match, therefore, seemed suitable : and indeed 
it was deferred only for the space of time necessary to complete 
the year of mourning, and the marriage was celebrated towards 
the beginning of the year 1558. The marquis was twenty 
years of age, and the marquise twenty-two. 

The beginnings of this union were perfectly happy ; the 
marquis was in love for the first time, and the marquise did 
not remember ever to have been in love. A son and a daughter 
came to complete their happiness. The marquise had entirely 
forgotten the fatal prediction, or, if she occasionally thought 
of it now, it was to wonder that she could ever have believed in 
it. Such happiness is not of this world, and when by chance it 
Ungers here a while, it seems sent rather by the anger than by 
the goodness of God. Better, indeed, would it be for him who 
possesses and who loses it, never to have known it. 

The Marquis de Ganges was the first to weary of this happy 
life. Little by little he began to miss the pleasures of a young 
man ; he began to draw away from the marquise and to draw 
nearer to his former friends. On her part, the marquise, who 
for the sake of wedded intimacy had sacrificed her habits of 
social life, threw herself into society, where new triumphs 
awaited her. These triumphs aroused the jealousy of the 
marquis ; but he was too much a man of his century to invite 
ridicule by any manifestation ; he shut his jealousy into his soul, 
and it emerged in a different form on every different occasion. 
To words of love, so sweet that they seemed the speech of angels, 
succeeded those bitter and biting utterances that foretell ap- 
proaching division. Before long, the marquis and the marquise 
only saw each other at hours when they could not avoid meeting ; 
then, on the pretext of necessary journeys, and presently with- 
out any pretext at all, the marquis would go away for three- 
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quarters of the year, and once more the marquise found herself 
widowed. Whatever contemporary account one may consult, 
one finds them all agreeing to declare that she was always the 
same — that is to say, full of patience, calmness, and becoming 
behaviour — and it is rare to find such a unanimity of opinion 
about a young and beautiful woman. 

About this time the marquis, finding it unendurable to be 
alone with his wife during the short spaces of time which he 
spent at home, invited his two brothers, the chevalier and the 
abb^‘ de Ganges, to come and live with him. He had a third 
brother, who, as the second son, bore the title of comte, and 
who was colonel of the Languedoc regiment, but as this 
gentleman played no part in this story we shall not concern 
ourselves with him. 

The abb^ de Ganges, who bore that title without belonging 
to the Church, had assumed it in order to enjoy its privileges : 
he was a kind of wit, writing madrigals and bouts-rimh'^ on 
occasion, a handsome man enough, though in moments of 
impatience his eyes would take a strangely cruel expression ; 
as dissolute and shameless to boot, as though he had really 
belonged to the clergy of the period. 

The chevalier de Ganges, who shared in some measure the 
beauty so profusely showered upon the family, was one of 
those feeble men who enjoy their own nullity, and grow on to 
old age inapt alike for good and evil, unless some nature of a 
stronger stamp lays hold on them and drags them like faint 
and pallid satellites in its wake. This was what befell the 
chevalier in respect of his brother : submitted to an influence 
of which he himself was not aware, and against which, had he 
but suspected it, he would have rebelled with the obstinacy of a 
child, he w^as a machine obedient to the will of another mind 
and to the passions of another heart, a machine which was all 
the more terrible in that no movement of instinct or of reason 
could, in his case, arrest the impulse given. 

Moreover, this influence w’hich the abbd had acquired over 
the chevalier extended, in some degree also, to the marquis. 

^ Bouts-rimh are verses written to a given set of rhymes. 
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Having as a younger son no fortune, having no revenue, for 
though he wore a Churchman’s robe he did not fulfil a Church- 
man’s functions, he had succeeded in persuading the marquis, 
who was rich, not only in the enjoyment of his oym fortune, 
but also in that of his wife, which was likely to be nearly 
doubled at the death of M. de Noch^res, that some zealous 
man was needed who would devote himself to the ordering of 
his house and the management of his property, and had offered 
himself for the post. The marquis had very gladly accepted, 
being, as we have said, tired by this time of his solitary home- 
life ; and the abb^ had brought with him the chevalier, who 
followed him like his shadow, and who was no more regarded 
thaii if he had really possessed no body. 

The marquise often confessed afterwards that when she 
first saw these two men, although their outward aspect was 
perfectly agreeable, she felt herself seized by a painful 
impression, and that the fortune-teller’s prediction of a violent 
death, which she had so long forgotten, flashed out like 
lightning before her eyes. The effect on the two brothers 
was not of the same kind : the beauty of the marquise struck 
them both, although in different ways. The chevalier was in 
ecstasies of admiration, as though before a beautiful statue, but 
the impression that she made upon him was that which would 
have been made by marble, and if the chevalier had been left 
to himself the consequences of this admiration would have 
been no less harmless. Moreover, the chevalier did not 
attempt either to exaggerate or to conceal this impression, and 
allowed his sister-in-law to see in what manner she struck him. 
The abb^, on the contrary, was seized at first sight with a deep 
and violent desire to possess this woman — the most beautiful 
whom he had ever met; but being as perfectly capable of 
mastering his sensations as the chevalier was incapable, he 
merely allowed such words of compliment to escape h’m as 
weigh neither with him who utters nor her who hears tnem ; 
and yet, before the close of this first interview, the abb^ had 
decided in his irrevocable will that this woman should be his. 

As for the marquise, although the impression produced by 
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her two brothers-in-law could never be entirely effaced^ the wit 
of the abb^, to which he gave, with amazing facility, whatever 
turn he chose, and the complete nullity of the chevalier 
brought her to entertain feelings of less repulsion towards them ; 
for indeed the marquise had one of those souls which never 
suspect evil, as long as it will take the trouble to assume any 
veil at all of seeming, and which only recognise it with regret 
when it resumes its true sliape. 

Meanwhile the arrival of these two new inmates soon spread 
a little more life and gaiety through the house. Furthermore, 
greatly to the astonishment of the marquise, her husband, who 
had so long been indifferent to her beauty, seemed to remark 
afresh that she was too charming to be despised ; his words 
accordingly began little by little to express an affection that 
had long since gradually disappeared from them. The 
marquise had never ceased to love him ; she had suffered the 
loss of his love with resignation, she hailed its return with joy, 
and three months elapsed that resembled those which had 
long ceased to be more to the poor wife than a distant and 
half- worn-out memory. 

Thus she had, with the supreme facility of youth, always ready 
to be happy, taken up her gladness again, without even asking 
what genius had brought back to her the treasure which she 
had thought lost, when she received an invitation from a lady 
of the neighbourhood to spend some days in her country house. 
Her husband and her two brothers-in-law, invited with her, 
were of the party, and accompanied her. A great hunting party 
had been arranged beforehand, and almost immediately upon 
arriving everyone began to prepare for taking part in it. 

The abbe‘, whose talents had made him indispensable in 
every company, declared that for that day he was the marquise^s 
cavalier, a title which his sister-in-law, with her usual amiability, 
confirmed. Each of the huntsmen, following this example, 
made choice ofa lady to whom to dedicate his attentions through- 
out the day ; then, this chivalrous arrangement being completed, 
all present directed their course towards the place of meeting. 

That happened which almost always happens : the dogs 
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bunted on their own account Two or three sportsmen only 
followed the dogs; the rest got lost The abW, in his 
character of esquire to the marquise, had not left her for a 
moment and had managed so cleverly that he was alone with 
her — an opportunity which he had been seeking for a month 
previously with no less care than the marquise had been using 
to avoid it No sooner, therefore, did the marquise believe 
herself aware that the abb^ had intentionally turned aside from 
the hunt than she attempted to gallop her horse in the opposite 
direction from that which she had been following ; but the 
abb£* stopped her. The marquise neither could nor would 
enter upon a struggle; she resigned herself, therefore, to 
hearing what the abb^ had to say to her, and her face assumed 
that air of haughty disdain which women so well know how 
to put on when they wish a man to understand that he has 
nothing to hope from them. There was an instant’s silence ; 
the abb^ was the first to break it. 

“ Madame,” said he, “ I ask your pardon for having'used this 
means to speak to you alone ; but since, in spite of my rank of 
brother-in-law, you did not seem inclined to grant me that 
favour if I had asked it, I thought it would be better for me to 
deprive you of the power to refuse it me.” 

“ If you have hesitated to ask me so simple a thing, monsieur,” 
replied the marquise, “and if you have taken such precautions 
to compel me to listen to you, it must, no doubt, be because 
you knew beforehand that the words you had to say to me were 
such as I could not hear. Have the goodness, therefore, to 
reflect, before you open this conversation, that here as else- 
where I reserve the right — and I warn you of it — to interrupt 
what you may say at the moment w'hen it may cease to seem 
to me befitting.” 

“ As to that, madame,” said the abb^, “ I think I can answer 
for it that whatever it may please me to say to you, you will 
hear to the end; but indeed the matters are so simple that 
there is no need to make you uneasy beforehand : I wished to 
ask you, madame, whether you have perceived a change in the 
conduct of your husband towards you.” 
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“ Yes, monsieur,” replied the marquise, and no single day 
has passed in which I have not thanked Heaven for this happi- 
ness.” 

** And you have been wrong, madame,” returned the abb^, 
with one of those smiles that were peculiar to himself; “ Heaven 
has nothing to do with it. Thank Heaven for having made you 
the most beautiful and charming of women, and that will be 
enough thanksgiving without despoiling me of such as belong 
to my share.” 

“ I do not understand you, monsieur,” said the marquise in 
an icy tone. 

“Well, I will make myself comprehensible, my dear sister-in- 
law. I am the worker of the miracle for which you are thanking 
Heaven ; to me therefore belongs your gratitude. Heaven is 
rich enough not to rob the j)Oor.” 

“You are right, monsieur: if it is really to you that I owe 
this return, the cause of which I did not know, I will thank 
you in the first place ; and then afterwards I will thank Heaven 
for having inspired you with this good thought.” 

“Yes,” answered the abb^, “ but Heaven, which has inspired 
me with a good thought, may equally well inspire me with a 
bad one, if the good thought does not bring me what I expect 
from it.” 

“What do you mean, monsieur?” 

“ That there has never been more than one will in the family, 
and that will is mine ; that the minds of my two brothers turn 
according to the fancy of that will like weathercocks before 
the wind, and that he who has blown hot can blow cold.” 

“I am still waiting for you to explain yourself, monsieur.” 

“ Well, then, my dear sister-in-law, since you are pleased not 
to understand me, I will explain myself more clearly. My 
brother turned from you through jealousy ; I wished to give 
you an idea of my power over him, and from extreme indifference 
I have brought him back, by showing him that he suspected you 
wrongly, to the ardours of the warmest love. Well, I need only 
tell him that I was mistaken, and fix his wandering suspicions 
upon any man whatever, and I shall take him away from you, 
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even as I have brought him back. I need give you no proof 
of what I say ; you know perfectly well that I am speaking the 
truth.” 

** And what object had you, in acting this part?” 

To prove to you, madame, that at my will I can cause you 
to be sad or joyful, cherished or neglected, adored or hated. 
Madame, listen to me : I love you.” 

You insult me, monsieur ! ” cried the marquise, trying to 
withdraw the bridle of her horse from the abh€s hands. 

“ No fine words, my dear sister-in-law ; for, with me, I warn 
you, they will be lost. To tell a woman one loves her is never 
an insult ; only there are a thousand different ways of obliging 
her to respond to that love. The error is to make a mistake 
in the way that one employs — that is the whole of the 
matter.” 

“ And may I inquire which you have chosen ? ” asked the 
marquise, with a crushing smile of contempt. 

“The only one that could succeed with a calm, cold, strong 
woman like you, the conviction that your interest requires you 
to respond to my love.” 

“Since you profess to know me so well,” answered the 
marquise, with another effort, as unsuccessful as the former, to 
free the bridle of her horse, “ you should know how a woman 
like me would receive such an overture ; say to yourself what I 
might say to you, and above all, what I might say to my 
husband,” 

The abb^ smiled. 

“Oh, as to that,” he returned, “you can do as you please, 
madame. Tell your husl)and whatever you choose; repeat 
our conversation word for word ; add whatever your memory 
may furnish, true or false, that may be most convincing against 
me ; then, when you have thoroughly given him his cue, when 
you think yourself sure of him, I will say two words to him, and 
turn him inside out like this glove. That is what I had to say 
to you, madame, I vrill not detain you longer. You may have 
in me a devoted friend or a mortal enemy. Reflect.” 

At these words the abb^ loosed his hold upon the bridle of 
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the marquise’s horse and left her free to guide it as she would 
The marquise put her beast to a trot, so as to show neither 
fear nor haste. The abb^ followed her, and both rejoined the 
hunt. 

The abl><$ had spoken truly. The marquise, notwithstanding 
the threat which she had made, reflected upon the influence 
which this man had over her husband, and of which she had 
often had proof : she kept silence, therefore, and hoped that 
he had made himself seem worse than he was, to frighten her. 
On this point she was strangely mistaken. 

The abb<5, however, wished to see, in the first place, whether 
the marquise’s refusal was due to personal antipathy or to real 
virtue. The chevalier, as has been said, was handsome; he 
had that usage of good society which does instead of mind, 
and he joined to it the obstinacy of a stupid man ; the abb^ 
undertook to persuade him that he was in love wnth the marquise. 
It was not a difficult matter. We have described the impression 
made upon the chevalier by the first sight of Madame 
de Ganges ; but, knowing beforehand the reputation of austerity 
that his sister-in-law had acquired, he had not the remotest 
idea of paying court to her. Yielding, indeed, to the influence 
which she exercised upon all who came in contact with her, 
the chevalier had remained her devoted servant ; and the 
marquise, having no reason to mistrust civilities which she took 
for signs of friendliness, and considering his position as her 
husband’s brother, treated him with less circumspection than 
was her custom. 

The abb<5 sought him out, and, having made sure they were 
alone, said, “Chevalier, we both love the same woman, and 
that woman is our brother’s wife ; do not let us thwart each 
other : I am master of my passion, and can the more easily 
sacrifice it to you that I believe you are the man preferred ; try, 
therefore, to obtain some assurance of the love which I suspect 
the marquise of having for you ; and from the day when you 
reach that point I will withdraw, but otherwise, if you fail, give 
up your place civilly to me, that I may try, in my turn, whether 
her heart is really impregnable, as everylx>dy says.” 
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The chevalier had never thought of the possibility of winning 
the marquise ; but from the moment in which his brother, with 
no apparent motive of personal interest, aroused the idea that 
he might be beloved, every spark of passion and of vanity that 
still existed in this automaton took fire, and he began to be 
doubly assiduous and attentive to his sister-in-law. She, who 
had never suspected any evil in this quarter, treated the 
chevalier at first with a kindliness that was heightened by her 
scorn for the abb<^. But, before long, the chevalier, misunder- 
standing the grounds of this kindliness, explained himself more 
clearly. The marquise, amazed and at first incredulous, 
allowed him to say enough to make his intentions pt^rfectly 
clear; then she stopped him, as she had done the abb^, by 
some of those galling words which women derive from their 
indifference even more than from their virtue. 

At this check, the chevalier, who was far from possessing his 
brother’s strength and determination, lost all hope, and came 
candidly to own to the latter the sad result of his attentions 
and his love. This w^as what the abbd had awaited, in the first 
place for the satisfaction of his own vanity, and in the second 
place for the means of carrying out his schemes. He worked 
upon the chevalier’s humiliation until he had wrought it into 
a solid hatred ; and then, sure of having him for a supporter 
and even for an accomplice, he began to put into execution his 
plan against the marquise. 

The consequence was soon shown in a renewal of aliena- 
tion on the part of M. de Ganges. A young man whom the 
marquise sometimes met in society, and to w'hom, on account 
of his wit, she listened perhaps a little more willingly than to 
others, became, if not the cause, at least the excuse of a fresh 
burst of jealousy. This jealousy was exhibited as on previous 
occasions, by quarrels remote from the real grievance ; but the 
marquise w^as not deceived : she recognised in this change the 
fatal hand of her brother in-law. But this certainty, instead of 
drawing her towards him, increased her repulsion ; and thence- 
forward she lost no opportunity of showing him not only that 
repulsion but also the contempt that accompanied it. 
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Matters renmined in this state for some months. Every day 
the marquise perceived her husband growing colder, and 
although the spies were invisible she felt herself surrounded by 
a watchfulness that took note of the most private details of her 
life. As to the abbd and the chevalier, they were as usual ; 
only the abb<5 had hidden his hate behind a smile that was 
habitual, and the chevalier his resentment behind that cold and 
stiff dignity in which dull minds enfold themselves when they 
believe themselves injured in their vanity. 

In the midst of all this, M. Joannis de NochlTes died, and 
added to the already considerable fortune of his granddaughter 
another fortune of from six to seven hundred thousand livres. 

This additional wealth became, on accruing to the marquise, 
what was then called, in countries where the Roman law pre- 
vailed, a paraphernal estate — that is to say that, falling in after 
marriage, it w'as not included in the dowry brought by the 
wife, and that she could dispose freely both of the capital and 
the income, which might not be administered even by her 
husband without a power of attorney, and of which she could 
dispose at pleasure, by donation or by will. And in fact, a few 
days after the marquise had entered into possession of her 
grandfather’s estate, her husband and his brothers learned that 
she had sent for a notary in order to be instructed as to her 
rights. This step betokened an intention of separating this 
inheritance from the common property of the marriage ; for 
the behaviour of the marquis towards his wife — of which 
within himself he often recognised the injustice — left him little 
hope of any other explanation. 

About this time a strange event happened. At a dinner 
given by the marquis, a cream was served at dessert : all those 
who partook of this cream were ill ; the marquis and his tw'o 
brothers, who had not touched it, felt no evil effects. The 
remainder of this cream, which was suspected of having caused 
illness to the guests, and particularly to the marquise, who had 
taken of it twice, was analysed, and the presence of arsenic in 
it demonstrated. Only, having been mixed with milk, which 
is its antidote, the poison had lost some of its power, and had 
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produced but half the expected effect As no serious disaster 
had followed this occurrence, the blame was thrown upon a 
servant, who was said to have mistaken arsenic for sugar, and 
everybody forgot it, or appeared to forget it. 

The marquis, however, seemed to be gradually and 
naturally drawing nearer again to his wife ; but this time 
Madame de Ganges was not deceived by his returning kindness. 
There, as in his alienation, she saw the selfish hand of the abb^ : 
he had persuaded his brother that seven hundred thousand 
livres more in the house would make it worth while to overlook 
some levities of behaviour; and the marquis, obeying the 
impulse given, was trying, by kind dealing, to oppose his wife's 
still unsettled intention of making a will. 

Towards the autumn there was talk of going to spend that 
season at (Ganges, a little town situated in Lower I^nguedoc, in 
the diocese of Montpellier, seven leagues from that town, and 
nineteen from Avignon. Although this w'as natural enough, 
since the marquis was lord of the town and had a castle there, 
the marquise was seized by a strange shudder when she heard 
the proposal. Remembrance of the prediction made to her 
returned immediately to her mind. The recent and ill ex- 
plained attempt to poison her, too, very naturally added to her 
fears. Without directly and positively suspecting her brothers- 
in-law of that crime, she knew that in them she had two im- 
placable enemies. This journey to a little town, this abode in a 
lonely castle, amid new, unknown neighbours, seemed to her of 
no good omen ; but open opposition would have been ridiculous. 
On what grounds, indeed, could she base resistance? The 
marquise could only own her terrors by accusing her husband 
and her brothers-in-law. And of w’hat could she accuse them ? 
The incident of the poisoned cream was not a conclusive proof. 
She resolved accordingly to lock up all her fears in her heart, 
and to commit herself to the hands of God. 

Nevertheless, she would not leave Avignon without signing 
the will which she had contemplated making ever since 
M. de Nochferes' death. A notary was called in who drew 
up the document. The Marquise de Ganges made her mother, 
in.— 10 
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Madame de Rossan, her sole inheritor, and left in her charge 
the duty of choosing between the testatrix’s two children as 
to which of them should succeed to the estate. These two 
children were, one a boy of six years old, the other a girl of 
five. But this was not enough for the marquise, so deep was 
her impression that she would not survive this fatal journey ; 
she gathered together, secretly and at night, the magistrates of 
Avignon and several persons of quality, belonging to the first 
families of the town, and there, before them, verbally at first, 
declared that, in case of her death, she begged the honourable 
witnesses whom she had assembled on purpose, not to recognise 
as valid, voluntary, or freely wTitten anything except the will 
which she had signed the day before, and affirmed beforehand 
that any later will which might be produced w’ould be the effect 
of fraud or of violence. Then, having made this verbal declara- 
tion, the marquise repeated it in wTiting, signed the paper con- 
taining it, and gave the paper to be preserved by the honour 
of those whom she constituted its guardians. Such a pre- 
caution, taken with such minute detail, aroused the lively 
curiosity of her hearers. Many pressing questions were put to 
the marquise, but nothing could be extracted from her except 
that she had reasons for her action which she could not declare. 
The cause of this assemblage remained a secret, and every 
person who formed part of it promised the marquise not to 
reveal it. 

On the next day, which was that preceding her departure for 
Ganges, the marquise visited all the charitable institutions and 
religious communities in Avignon ; she left liberal alms every- 
where, with the request that prayers and masses should be said 
for her, in order to obtain from God’s grace that she should not 
be suffered to die without receiving the sacraments of the Church. 
In the evening, she took leave of all her friends with the affec- 
tion and the tears of a person convinced that she was bidding 
them a last farewell ; and finally she spent the whole night in 
prayer, and the maid w^ho came to wake her found her kneeling 
in the same spot where she had left her the night before. 

The family set out for Ganges ; the journey was performed 
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without accident On reaching the castle, the marquise found 
her mother-in-law there ; she was a woman of remarkable dis- 
tinction and piety, and her presence, although it was to be 
but temporary, reassured the poor fearful marquise a little. 
Arrangements had been made beforehand at the old castle, 
and the most convenient and elegant of the rooms had been 
assigned to the*marquise ; it was on the first floor, and looked 
out upon a courtyard shut in on all sides by stables. 

On the first evening that she was to sleep here, the marquise 
explored this room with the greatest attention. She inspected 
the cupboards, sounded the walls, examined the tapestry, and 
found nothing anywhere that could confirm her terrors, which, 
indeed, from that time began to decrease. At the end of a 
certain time, however, the marquis’s mother left Ganges to 
return to Montpellier. Two days after her departure, the 
marquis talked of important business which required him to go 
back to Avignon, and he too left the castle. The marquise 
thus remained alone with the abb^, the chevalier, and a chaplain 
named Perette, who had been attached for five-and-twenty years 
to the family of the marquis. The rest of the household 
consisted of a few servants. 

The marquise’s first care, on arriving at the castle, had been 
to collect a little society for herself in the town. This was easy : 
not only did her rank make it an honour to belong to her circle, 
her kindly graciousness also inspired at first sight the desire 
of having her for a friend. The marquise thus endured less 
dulness than she had at first feared. This precaution was by 
no means uncalled for ; instead of spending only the autumn 
at Ganges, the marquise was obliged, in consequence of letters 
from her husband, to spend the winter there. During the whole 
of this time the abb^ and the chevalier seemed to have com- 
pletely forgotten their original designs upon her, and had again 
resumed the conduct of respectful, attentive brothers. But 
with all this, M. de Ganges remained estranged, and the 
marquise, who had not ceased to love him, though she began 
to lose her fear, did not lose her grief. 

One day the abb^ entered her room suddenly enough to 
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surprise her before she had time to dry her tears ; the secret 
being thus half surprised, he easily obtained a knowledge of the 
whole. The marquise owned to him that happiness in this 
world was impossible for her so long as her husband led this 
separate and hostile life, 'ihe abb^ tried to console her; but 
amid his consolations he told her that the grief which she was 
suffering had its source in herself; that her husband was 
naturally wounded by her distrust of him — a distrust of which 
the will, executed by her, was a proof, all the more humiliating 
because public, and that, while that will existed, she could 
exj>ect no advances towards reconciliation from her husband. 
For that time the conversation ended there. 

Some days later, the abb^ came into the marquise’s room 
with a letter which he had just received from his brother. This 
letter, supposed confidential, was filled with tender complaints 
of his wife’s conduct towards him, and showed, through every 
sentence, a dc()th of affection which only wrongs as serious as 
those from which the marquis considered himself to be feeling 
could counterbalance. The marquise was, at first, very much 
touched by this letter ; but having soon reflected that just 
sufficient time had elapsed since the explanation between her- 
self and the abb^ for the marquis to be informed of it, she 
awaited further and stronger proofs before changing her mind. 

From day to day, however, the abb<5, under the pretext of 
reconciling the liusband and wife, became more pressing upon 
the matter of the will, and the marquise, to whom this insistence 
seemed rather alarming, began to ex[)erience some of her former 
fears. Finally, the abbe pressed her so hard as to make her 
reflect that since, after the precautions which she had taken 
at Avignon, a revocation could have no result, it would l>e better 
to seem to yield rather than irritate this man, who inspired her 
with so great a fear, by constant and obstinate refusals. The 
next time that he returned to the subject she accordingly replied 
that she was ready to offer her husband this new proof of her 
love if it would bring him back to her, and having ordered 
a notary to be sent for, she made a new will, in the presence 
of the abb^ and the chevalier, and constituted the marquis her 
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residuary l^atee. This second instrument bore date the 5th 
of May 1667. The abb^ and the chevalier expressed the 
greatest joy that this subject of discord was at last removed, 
and offered themselves as guarantees, on their brother’s l)ehalf, 
of a better future. Some days were passed in this hope, which 
a letter from the marquis came to confirm ; this letter at the 
same time announced his speedy return to Ganges. 

On the 1 6th of May, the marquise, who for a month or two 
had not been well, determined to take medicine ; she therefore 
informed the chemist of what she wanted, and asked him to 
make her up something at his discretion and send it to her the 
next day. Accordingly, at the agreed hour in the morning, the 
draught was brought to the marquise ; but it looked to her so 
black and so thick that she felt some doubt of the skill of its 
compounder, shut it up in a cupboard in her room without 
saying anything of the matter, and took from her dressing-case 
some pills, of a less efficacious nature indeed, but to which she 
was accustomed, and which were not so repugnant to her. 

The hour in wffiich the marqui.se was to take this medicine 
was hardly over when the abb6 and the chevalier sent to know 
how she was. She replied that she was quite w^ell, and 
invited them to a collation which she was giving about four 
o’clock to the ladies who made up her little circle. An 
hour afterwards the abb6 and the chevalier sent a second time 
to inquire after her; the marquise, without paying particular 
attention to this excessive civility, which she remembered after- 
wards, sent word as before that she w^as perfectly well. 

The marquise had remained in bed to do the honours of her 
little feast, and never had she felt more cheerful. At the hour 
named all her guests arrived ; the abb6 and the chevalier were 
ushered in, and the meal was served. Neither one nor the other 
would share it ; the abb6 indeed sat down to table, but the 
chevalier remained leaning on the foot of the bed. The abb6 
appeared anxious, and only roused himself with a start from 
his absorption ; then he seemed to drive away some dominant 
idea, but soon the idea, stronger than his will, plunged him 
again into a reverie, a state which struck everyone the mxxce 
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particularly because it was far from his usual temper. As to 
the chevalier, his eyes were fixed constantly upon his sister-in- 
law, but in this there was not, as in his brother's behaviour, 
anything surprising, since the marquise had never looked so 
beautiful. 

The meal over, the company took leave. The abbd escorted 
the ladies downstairs ; the chevalier remained with the 
marquise ; but hardly had the abb^ left the room when Madame 
de Ganges saw the chevalier turn pale and drop in a sitting 
position — he had been standing — on the foot of the bed. The 
marquise, uneasy, asked what was the matter ; but before he 
could reply, her attention was called to another quarter. The 
abb6, as pale and as disturbed as the chevalier, came back into 
the room, carrying in his hands a glass and a pistol, and double- 
locked the door behind him. Terrified at this spectacle, the 
marquise half raised herself in her bed, gazing voiceless and 
wordless. Then the abb<$ approached her, his lips trembling, 
his hair bristling and his eyes blazing, and, presenting to her 
the glass and the pistol, “ Madame," said he, after a moment 
of terrible silence, ** choose, whether poison, fire, or" — he 
made a sign to the chevalier, who drew his sword — “or 
steel." 

The marquise had one moment's hope : at the motion which 
she saw the chevalier make she thought he w^as coming to her 
assistance; but being soon undeceived, and finding herself 
between two men, both threatening her, she slipped from her 
bed and fell on her knees. 

“ What have I done," she cried, “ oh, my God ! that you 
should thus decree my death, and after having made yourselves 
judges should make yourselves executioners ? I am guilty of 
no fault towards you except of having been too faithful in my 
duty to my husband, who is your brother." 

Then seeing that it was vain to continue imploring the abb^, 
whose looks and gestures spoke a mind made up, she turned 
towards the chevalier. 

“ And you too, brother," said she, “ oh, God, God ! you, too ! 
Oh, have pity on me, in the name of Heaven ! " 
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But he, stamping his foot and pressing the point of his sword 
to her bosom, answered — 

“ Enough, madam, enough ; take your choice without delay ; 
for if you do not take it, we will take it for you,** 

The marquise turned once again to the abb^, and her fore- 
head struck the muzzle of the pistol. Then she saw that 
she must die indeed, and choosing of the three forms of 
death that which seemed to her the least terrible, “Give 
me the poison, then,’* said she, “and may God forgive 
you my death ! *’ 

With these words she took the glass, but the thick black 
liquid of which it w’as full aroused such repulsion that she 
would have attempted a last appeal ; but a horrible imprecation 
from the abbt^ and a threatening movement from his brother 
took from her the very last gleam of hope. She put the glass to 
her lips, and murmuring once more, “ God ! Saviour ! have 
pity on me ! ’* she sw’allow^ed the contents. 

As she did so a few drops of the liquid fell upon her breast, 
and instantly burned her skin like live coals ; indeed, this in- 
fernal draught was composed of arsenic and sublimate infused 
in aqua-foriis ; then, thinking that no more would be required 
of her, she dropped the glass. 

The marquise was mistaken : the abb^ picked it up, and 
observing that all the sediment had remained at the bottom, 
he gathered together on a silver bodkin all that had coagulated 
on the sides of the glass and all that had sunk to the bottom, 
and presenting this ball, which was about the size of a nut, to 
the marquise, on the end of the bodkin, he said, “Come, 
madame, you must swallow the holy- water sprinkler.** 

The marquise opened her lips, with resignation ; but instead 
of doing as the abb^ commanded, she kept this remainder of 
the poison in her mouth, threw herself on the bed with a scream, 
and clasping the pillows, in her pain, she put out the poison 
between the sheets, unperceived by her assassins; and then 
turning back to them, folded her hands in entreaty and said, 
“ In the name of God, since you have killed my body, at least 
do not destroy my soul, but send me a confessor,** 
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Cruel though the abb^ and the chevalier were, they were no 
doubt beginning to weary of such a scene ; moreover, the mortal 
deed was accomplished : after what she had drunk, the marquise 
could live but a few minutes ; at her petition they went out, 
locking the door behind them. But no sooner did the marquise 
find herself alone than the possibility of flight presented itself 
to her. She ran to the window : this was but twenty-two feet 
above the ground, but the earth below was covered with stones 
and rubbish. The marquise, being only in her nightdress, 
hastened to slip on a silk petticoat ; but at the moment when 
she finished tying it round her waist she heard a step approach- 
ing her room, and believing that her murderers were returning 
to make an end of her, she flew like a madwoman to the window. 
At the moment of her setting foot on the window ledge, the 
door opened : the marquise, ceasing to consider anything, flung 
herself down, head first. Fortunately, the new-comer, who was 
the castle chaplain, had time to reach out and seize her skirt. 
The skirt, not strong enough to bear the weight of the marquise, 
tore ; but its resistance, slight though it was, sufficed never- 
theless to change the direction of her body : the marquise, 
whose head would have been shattered on the stones, fell on 
her feet instead, and beyond their being bruised by the stones, 
received no injury. Half stunned though she was by her fall, 
the marquise saw something coming after her, and sprang aside. 
It was an enormous pitcher of water, beneath which the priest, 
when he saw her escaping him, had tried to crush her ; but 
either because he had ill carried out his attempt or because the 
marquise had really had time to move away, the vessel was 
shattered at her feet without touching her, and the priest, seeing 
that he had missed his aim, ran to warn the abb^ and the 
chevalier that the victim was escaping. 

As for the marquise, she had hardly touched the ground, 
when with admirable presence of mind she pushed the end of 
one of her long plaits so far down her throat as to provoke a fit 
of vomiting ; this was the more easily done that she had eaten 
heartily of the collation, and happily the presence of food had 
prevented the poison from attacking the coats of the stomach 
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so violently as would otherwise have been the case. Scarcely 
had she vomited when a tame boar swallowed what she had 
rejected, and falling into a convulsion, died immediately. 

As we have said, the room looked upon an enclosed court- 
yard ; and the marquise at first thought that in leaping from 
her room into this court she had only changed her prison ; but 
soon perceiving a light that flickered from an upper window of 
one of the stables, she ran thither, and found a groom who was 
just going to bed. 

“In the name of Heaven, my good man,” said she to him, 
“save me ! I am poisoned ! They want to kill me ! Do not 
desert me, I entreat you ! Have pity on me, open this stable 
for me ; let me get away ! Let me escape ! ” 

The groom did not understand much of what the marquise 
said to him ; but seeing a woman with disordered hair, half 
naked, asking help of him, he took her by the arm, led her 
through the stables, opened a door for her, and the marquise 
found herself in the street Two women were passing ; the groom 
put her into their hands, without being able to explain to them 
what he did not know himself. As for the marquise, she seemed 
able to say nothing beyond these words : “ Save me ! I am 
poisoned ! In the name of Heaven, save me ! ” 

All at once she escaped from their hands and began to run 
like a mad woman ; she had seen, twenty steps away, on the 
threshold of the door by which she had come, her two 
murderers in pursuit of her. 

Then they rushed after her; she shrieking that she was 
poisoned, they shrieking that she was mad ; and all this hap- 
pening amid a crowd which, not knowing what part to take, 
divided and made way for the victim and the murderers. 
Terror gave the marquise superhuman strength : the woman 
who was accustomed to walk in silken shoes upon velvet carpets, 
ran with bare and bleeding feet over stocks and stones, vainly 
asking help, which none gave her ; for, indeed, seeing her thus, 
in mad flight, in a nightdress, with flying hair, her only garment 
a tattered silk petticoat, it was difficult not to think that this 
woman was, as her brothers-in-law said, mad. 
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At last the chevalier came up with her, stopped her, dragged 
her, in spite of her screams, into the nearest house, and closed 
the door behind them, while the abb^, standing at the threshold 
with a pistol in his hand, threatened to blow out the brains of 
any person who should approach. 

The house into which the chevalier and the marquise had 
gone belonged to one M. Desprats, who at the moment was 
from home, and whose wife was entertaining several of her 
friends. The marquise and the chevalier, still struggling to- 
gether, entered the room where the company was assembled : 
as among the ladies present were several who also visited the 
mar(|uise, they immediately arose, in the greatest amazement, 
to give her the assistance that she implored ; but the chevalier 
hastily pushed them aside, repeating that the marquise was 
mad. To this reiterated accusation — to which, indeed, appear- 
ances lent only too great a probability — the marquise replied 
by show'ing her burnt neck and her blackened lips, and wring- 
ing her hands in pain, cried out that she w'as poisoned, that she 
was going to die, and begged urgently for milk, or at least for 
water. Then the wife of a Protestant minister, whose name 
was Madame Brunei, slipped into her hand a box of orvi^tan, 
some pieces of which she hastened to swallow, while another 
lady gave her a glass of water ; but at the instant when she was 
lifting it to her mouth, the chevalier broke it betw^een her teeth, 
and one of the pieces of glass cut her lips. At this, all the 
women would have flung themselves upon the chevalier ; but 
the marquise, fearing that he would only become more enraged, 
and hoping to disarm him, asked, on the contrary, that she might 
be left alone with him : all the company, yielding to her desire, 
passed into the next room ; this w^as what the chevalier, on his 
part, too, asked. 

Scarcely were they alone, when the marquise, joining her 
hands, knelt to him and said in the gentlest and most appealing 
voice that it w^as possible to use, ** Chevalier, my dear brother, 
will you not have pity upon me, who have always had so much 
affection for you, and who, even now, would give my blood for 
your service ? You know that the things I am saying are not 
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merely empty words ; and yet how is it you are treating me, 
though I have not deserved it ? And what will everyone say 
to such dealings? Ah, brother, what a great unhappiness is 
mine, to have been so cruelly treated by you ! And yet — yes, 
brother — if you will deign to have pity on me and to save my 
life, I swear, by my hope of heaven, to keep no remembrance 
of what has happened, and to consider you always as my 
protector and my friend.” 

All at once the marquise rose with a great cry and clasped 
her hand to her right side. While she was speaking, and before 
she perceived what he was doing, the chevalier had drawn his 
sword, which was very short, and using it as a dagger, had struck 
her in the breast ; this first blow was followed by a second, 
which came in contact with the shoulder blade, and so was 
prevented from going farther. At these two blows the marquise 
rushed towards the door of the room into which the ladies had 
retired, crying, “ Help ! He is killing me ! ” 

But during the time that she took to cross the room the 
chevalier stabbed her five times in the back with his sword, and 
would no doubt have done more, if at the last blow his sword 
had not broken ; indeed, he had struck with such force that the 
fragment remained embedded in her shoulder, and the marquise 
fell forward on the floor, in a pool of her blood, which was 
flowing all round her and spreading through the room. 

The chevalier thought he had killed her, and hearing the 
women running to her assistance, he rushed from the room. 
The abb^ was still at the door, pistol in hand ; the chevalier 
took him by the arm to drag him away, and as the abb6 
hesitated to follow, he said — 

“ Let us go, abb^ ; the business is done.” 

The chevalier and the abb^ had taken a few steps in the 
street when a window opened and the women who had found 
the marquise expiring called out for help : at these cries the 
abb^ stopped short, and holding back the chevalier by the arm, 
demanded — 

“ What was it you said, chevalier ? If they are calling help, 
is she not dead, after all ? ” 
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‘‘ Ma fot\ go and see for yourself,” returned the chevalier. I 
have done enough for my share ; it is your turn now.” 

Pardieu^ that is quite my opinion,” cried the abb^; and 
rushing back to the house, he flung himself into the room at 
the moment when the women, lifting the marquise with great 
difficulty, for she was so weak that she could no longer help 
herself, were attempting to carry her to bed. The abb^ pushed 
them away, and arriving at the marcjuise, put his pistol to her 
heart ; but Madame Brunei, the same who had previously given 
the marquise a box of orvi^tan, lifted up the barrel with her 
hand, so that the shot went off* into the air, and the bullet 
instead of striking the marquise lodged in the cornice of the 
ceiling. The abb^ then took the pistol by the barrel and gave 
Madame Brunei so violent a blow upon the head with the butt 
that she staggered and almost fell ; he was about to strike her 
again, but all the women uniting against him, pushed him, with 
thousands of maledictions, out of the room, and locked the door 
behind him. The two assassins, taking advantage of the dark- 
ness, fled from Ganges, and reached Aubenas, which is a full 
league away, about ten in the evening. 

Meanwhile the women were doing all they could for the 
marquise. Their first intention, as we have already said, was 
to put her to bed, but the broken sword blade made her 
unable to lie down, and they tried in vain to pull it out, so 
deeply had it entered the bone. Then the marquise herself 
showed Madame Brunei what method to lake : the operating 
lady was to sit on the bed, and while the others helped to 
hold uj) the marcjuise, was to seize the blade with both hands, 
and pressing her knees against the patient^s back, to pull 
violently and with a great jerk. This plan at last succeeded, 
and the marquise was able to get to bed ; it was nine in the 
evening, and this horrible tragedy had been going on for 
nearly three hours. 

The magistrates of Ganges, being informed of what had 
happened, and beginning to believe that it was really a case of 
murder, came in person, with a guard, to the marquise. As 
soon as she saw them come in she recovered strength, and 
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raising herself in bed, so great was her fear, clasped her hands 
and besought their protection ; for she always expected to see 
one or the other of her murderers return. The magistrates told 
her to reassure herself, set armed men to guard all the 
approaches to the house, and while physicians and surgeons 
were summoned in hot haste from Montpellier, they on their 
part sent word to the Baron de Trissan, provost of Languedoc, 
of the crime that had just been committed, and gave him the 
names and the description of the murderers. That official at 
once sent people after them, but it was already too late : he 
learned that the abb^ and the chevalier had slept at Aubenas 
on the night of the murder, that there they had reproached 
each other for their unskilfulness, and had come near cutting 
each other's throats, that finally they had departed before 
daylight, and had taken a boat, near Agde, from a beach 
called the “ Gras de Palaval." 

The Marquis de Ganges was at Avignon, where he was 
prosecuting a servant of his who had robbed him of two hundred 
crowns, when he heard news of the event. He turned horribly 
pale as he listened to the messenger’s story, then falling into 
a violent fury against his brothers, he swore that they should 
have no executioners other than himself. Nevertheless, 
though he was so uneasy about the marquise’s condition, he 
waited until the next day in the afternoon before setting forth, 
and during the interval he saw some of his friends at Avignon 
without saying anything to them of the matter. He did not reach 
Ganges until four days after the murder, then he went to the 
house of M. Desprats and asked to see his wife, whom some 
kind priests had already prepared for the meeting; and the 
marquise, as soon as she heard of his arrival, consented to 
receive him. The marquis immediately entered the room, 
with his eyes full of tears, tearing his hair, and giving every 
token of the deepest despair. 

The marquise received her husband like a forgiving wife 
and a dying Christian. She scarcely even uttered some slight 
reproaches about the manner in which he had deserted her ; 
moreover, the marquis having complained to a monk of these 
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reproaches, and the monk having reported his complaints to 
the marquise, she called her husband to her bedside, at a 
moment when she was surrounded by people, and made him 
a public apology, begging him to attribute the words that 
seemed to have wounded him to the effect of her sufferings, 
and not to any failure in her regard for him. The marquis, 
left alone with his wife, tried to take advantage of this reconcilia- 
tion to induce her to annul the declaration that she had made 
before the magistrates of Avignon ; for the vice-legate and his 
officers, faithful to the promises made to the marquise, had 
refused to register the fresh donation which she had made at 
Canges, according to the suggestions of the abb^, and which 
the latter had sent off, the very moment it was signed, to his 
brother. But on this point the marquise was immovably 
resolute, declaring that this fortune was reserved for her children 
and therefore sacred to her, and that she could make no altera- 
tion in what had been done at Avignon, since it represented 
her genuine and final wishes. Notwithstanding this declaration, 
the marquis did not cease to remain beside his wife and to 
bestow upon her every care possible to a devoted and attentive 
husband. 

Two days later than the Marquis de Ganges arrived Madame 
de Rossan : great was her amazement, after all the rumours 
that were already in circulation about the marquis, at finding 
her daughter in the hands of him whom she regarded as one 
of her murderers. But the marquise, far from sharing that 
opinion, did all she could, not only to make her mother feel 
differently, but even to induce her to embrace the marquis as 
a son. This blindness on the part of the marquise caused 
Madame de Rossan so much grief that notwithstanding her 
profound affection for her daughter she would only stay two 
days, and in spite of the entreaties that the dying woman made 
to her, she returned home, not allowing anything to stop her. 
This departure was a great grief to the marquise, and was the 
reason why she begged with renewed entreaties to be taken 
to Montpellier. The very sight of the place where she had 
been so cruelly tortured continually brought before her, not 
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only the remembrance of the murder, but the image of the 
murderers, who in her brief moments of sleep so haunted her 
that she sometimes awoke suddenly, uttering shrieks and 
calling for help. Unfortunately, the physician considered her 
too weak to bear removal, and declared that no change of 
place could be made without extreme danger. 

Then, when she heard this verdict, which had to be repeated 
to her, and which her bright and lively complexion and 
brilliant eyes seemed to contradict, the marquise turned all 
her thoughts towards holy things, and thought only of dying 
like a saint after having already suffered like a martyr. She 
consequently asked to receive the last sacrament, and while 
it was being sent for, she repeated her apologies to her husband 
and her forgiveness of his brothers, and this with a gentleness 
that, joined to her beauty, made her whole personality appear 
angelic. When, however, the priest bearing the viaticum 
entered, this expression suddenly changed, and her face 
presented every token of the greatest terror. She had just 
recognised in the priest who was bringing her the last consola- 
tions of Heaven the infamous Perette, whom she could not 
but regard as an accomplice of the abb^ and the chevalier, 
since, after having tried to hold her back, he had attempted to 
crush her beneath the pitcher of water which he had thrown 
at her from the window, and since, when he saw her escaping, 
he had run to warn her assassins and to set them on her 
track. She recovered herself quickly, however, and seeing 
that the priest, without any sign of remorse, was drawing near 
to her bedside, she would not cause so great a scandal as 
would have been caused by denouncing him at such a moment. 
Nevertheless, bending towards him, she said, “ Father, I 
hope that, remembering what has passed, and in order to 
dispel fears that I may justifiably entertain, you will make 
no difficulty of partaking with me of the consecrated wafer ; 
for I have sometimes heard it said that the body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, while remaining a token of salvation, has been 
known to be made a principle of death.*’ 

The priest inclined his head as a sign of assent. 
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So the marquise communicated thus, taking a sacrament 
that she shared with one of her murderers, as an evidence 
that she forgave this one like the others and that she prayed 
God to forgive them as she herself did. 

The following days passed without any apparent increase in 
her illness, the fever by which she was consumed rather 
enhancing her beauties, and imparting to her voice and 
gestures a vivacity which they had never had before. Thus 
everybody had begun to recover hope, except herself, who, 
feeling better than anyone else what was her true condition, 
never for a moment allowed herself any illusion, and keeping 
her son, who was seven years old, constantly beside her bed, 
bade him again and again look well at her, so that, young as 
he was, he might remember her all his life and never forget 
her in his prayers. The poor child w'ould burst into tears and 
promise not only to remember her but also to avenge her 
when he was a man. At these words the marquise gently 
reproved him, telling him that all vengeance belonged to the 
king and to God, and that all cares of the kind must be left 
to those two great rulers of heaven and of earth. 

On the 3rd of June, M. Catalan, a councillor, appointed as 
a commissoner by the Parliament of Toulouse, arrived at 
Ganges, together with all the officials required by his com- 
mission ; but he could not see the marquise that night, for 
she had dozed for some hours, and this sleep had left a sort 
of torpor upon her mind, which might have impaired the 
lucidity of her depositions. The next morning, without asking 
anybody's opinion, M. Catalan repaired to the house of 
M. Desprats, and in spite of some slight resistance on the part of 
those who w^ere in charge of her, made his way to the presence 
of the marquise. The dying woman received him with an 
admirable presence of mind, that made M, Catalan think there 
had been an intention the night before to prevent any meeting 
between him and the person whom he was sent to interrogate. 
At first the marquise would relate nothing that had passed, 
saying that she could not at the same time accuse and forgive ; 
but M. Catalan brought her to see that justice required truth 
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from her before all things, since, in default of exact information, 
the law might go astray, and strike the innocent instead of the 
guilty. This last argument decided the marquise, and during 
the hour and a half that he spent alone with her she told 
him all the details of this horrible occurrence. On the morrow 
M. Catalan was to see her again ; but on the morrow the marquise 
was, in truth, much worse. He assured himself of this by his 
own eyes, and as he knew almost all that he wished to know, 
did not insist further, for fear of fatiguing her. 

Indeed, from that day forward, such atrocious sufferings laid 
hold upon the marquise, that notwithstanding the firmness 
which she had always shown, and which she tried to maintain to 
the end, she could not prevent herself from uttering screams 
mingled with prayers. In this manner she spent the whole 
day of the 4th and part of the 5th. At last, on that day, 
which was a Sunday, towards four o’clock in the afternoon, she 
expired. 

The body was immediately opened, and the physicians 
attested that the marquise had died solely from the power of 
the poison, none of the seven sword cuts which she had received 
being mortal. They found the stomach and bowels burned 
and the brain blackened. However, in spite of that infernal 
draught, which, says the official report, “ would have killed a 
lioness in a few hours,” the marquise struggled for nineteen 
days, — so much, adds an account from which we have borrowed 
some of these details, so much did nature lovingly defend 
the beautiful body that she had taken so much trouble to 
make. 

M. Catalan, the very moment he was informed of the 
marquise’s death, having with him twelve guards belonging to 
the governor, ten archers, and a poqueton, despatched them to 
the marquis’s castle with orders to seize his person, that of 
the priest, and those of all the servants except the groom who 
had assisted the marquise in her flight. The officer in com- 
mand of this little squad found the marquis walking up and 
down, melancholy and greatly disturbed, in the large hall of 
the castle, and when he signified to him the order of which 
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be was the bearer, the marquis, without making any resistance, 
and as though prepared for what was happening to him, replied 
that he was ready to obey, and that moreover he had always 
intended to go before the Parliament to accuse the murderers 
of his wife. He was asked for the key of his cabinet, which he 
gave up, and the order was given to conduct him, with the 
other persons accused, to the prisons of Montpellier. As soon 
as the marquis came into that town, the report of his arrival 
spread with incredible rapidity from street to street. Then, as it 
was dark, lights came to all the windows, and people coming out 
with torches formed a torchlight procession, by means of which 
everybody could see him. He, like the priest, was mounted on 
a sorry hired horse, and entirely surrounded by archers, to 
whom, no doubt, he owed his life on this occasion ; for the 
indignation against him was so great that everyone was egging 
on his neighbours to tear him limb from limb, which would 
certainly have come to pass had he not been so carefully de- 
fended and guarded. 

Immediately upon receiving news of her daughter’s death, 
Madame de Rossan took possession of all her property, and, 
making herself a party to the case, declared that she would 
never desist from her suit until her daughter’s death was 
avenged. M. Catalan began the examination at once, and the 
first interrogation to which he submitted the marquis lasted 
eleven hours. Then soon afterwards he and the other persons 
accused w^ere conveyed from the prisons of Montpellier to those 
of Toulouse. A crushing memorial by Madame de Rossan 
followed them, in which she demonstrated with absolute clear- 
ness that the marquis had participated in the crime of his two 
brothers, if not in act, in thought, desire, and intention. 

The marquis’s defence w^as very simple : it was his misfortune 
to have had two villains for brothers, who had made attempts 
first upon the honour and then upon the life of a wife whom he 
loved tenderly ; they had destroyed her by a most atrocious 
death, and to crown his evil fortune, he, the innocent, was 
accused of having had a hand in that death. And, indeed, 
the examinations in the trial did not succeed in bringing any 
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evidence agsunst the marquis beyond moral presumptionSi 
which, it appears, were insufficient to induce his judges to 
award a sentence of death. 

A verdict was consequently given, upon the 21st of August 
1667, which sentenced the abb^ and the chevalier de Ganges 
to be broken alive on the wheel, the Marquis de Ganges to 
perpetual banishment from the kingdom, his property to be 
confiscated to the king, and himself to lose his nobility and to 
become incapable of succeeding to the property of his children. 
As for the priest Perette, he was sentenced to the galleys for 
life, after having previously been degraded from his clerical 
orders by the ecclesiastical authorities. 

This sentence made as great a stir as the murder had done, 
and gave rise, in that period when “extenuating circumstances ” 
had not been invented, to long and angry discussions. Indeed, 
the marquis either was guilty of complicity or was not : if he 
was not, the punishment was too cruel ; if he was, the sentence 
was too light. Such was the opinion of Louis xiv, who re- 
membered the beauty of the Marquise de Ganges ; for, some 
time afterwards, when he was believed to have forgotten this 
unhappy affair, and when he was asked to pardon the Marquis 
de la Douze, who was accused of having poisoned his wife, the 
king answered, “There is no need for a pardon, since he 
belongs to the Parliament of Toulouse, and the Marquis de 
Ganges did very well without one.” 

It may easily be supposed that this melancholy event did 
not pass without inciting the wits of the day to write a vast 
number of verses and bouts-rimes about the catastrophe by 
which one of the most beautiful women of the century was 
carried off. Readers who have a taste for that sort of 
literature are referred to the journals and memoirs of the 
times. 


Now, as our readers, if they have taken any interest at all 
in the terrible tale just narrated, will certainly ask what became 
of the murderers, we will proceed to follow their course until 
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the moment when they disappeared, some into the night of 
death, some into the darkness of oblivion. 

The priest Perette was the first to pay his debt to Heaven : 
he died at the oar on the way from Toulouse to Brest. 

The chevalier withdrew to Venice, took service in the army 
of the Most Serene Republic, then at war with Turkey, and 
was sent to Candia, which the Mussulmans had been besieging 
for twenty years ; he had scarcely arrived there when, as he 
was walking on the ramparts of the town with two other officers, 
a shell burst at their feet, and a fragment of it killed the 
chevalier without so much as touching his companions, so that 
the event was regarded as a direct act of Providence. 

As for the abb^, his story is longer and stranger. He parted 
from the chevalier in the neighbourhood of Genoa, and crossing 
the whole of Piedmont, part of Switzerland, and a corner of 
Germany, entered Holland under the name of Lamartellifere. 
After many hesitations as to the place where he would settle, 
he finally retired to Viane, of which the Count of Lippe was at 
that time sovereign ; there he made the acquaintance of a 
gentleman who presented him to the count as a French religious 
refugee. 

The count, even in this first conversation, found that the 
foreigner who had come to seek safety in his dominions possessed 
not only great intelligence but a very solid sort of intelligence, 
and seeing that the Frenchman w^as conversant with letters and 
with learning, proposed that he should undertake the education 
of his son, who at that time w’as nine years old. Such a pro- 
posal was a stroke of fortune for the abbd de Ganges, and he 
did not dream of refusing it. 

The abb^ de Ganges was one of those men who have great 
mastery over themselves : from the moment when he saw that 
his interest, nay, the very safety of his life required it, he con- 
cealed with extreme care whatever bad passions existed within 
him, and only allowed his good qualities to appear. He was a 
tutor who supervised the heart as sharply as the mind, and 
succeeded in making of his pupil a prince so accomplished in 
both respects, that the Count of Lippe, making use of such 
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wisdom and such knowledge, began to consult the tutor upon 
all matters of state, so that in course of time the so-called 
Lamartellifere, without holding any public office, had become 
the soul of the little principality. 

The countess had a young relation living with her, who 
though without fortune was of a great family, and for whom the 
countess had a deep affection ; it did not escape her notice that 
her son^s tutor had inspired this poor young girl with warmer 
feelings than became her high station, and that the false 
Lamartellifere, emboldened by his own growing credit, had done 
all he could to arouse and keep up these feelings. The 
countess sent for her cousin, and having drawn from her a con- 
fession of her love, said that she herself had indeed a great 
regard for her son^s governor, whom she and her husband 
intended to reward with pensions and with posts for the services 
he had rendered to their family and to the State, but that it 
W’as too lofty an ambition for a man whose name was 
Lamartelli^re, and who had no relations nor family that could 
be owned, to aspire to the hand of a girl who was related to a 
royal house ; and that though she did not require that the man 
who married her cousin should be a Bourbon, a Montmorency, 
or a Rohan, she did at least desire that he should be somebody, 
though it were but a gentleman of Gascony or Poitou. 

The Countess of Lippe^s young kinswoman went and 
repeated this answer, word for word, to her lover, expecting 
him to be overwhelmed by it ; but, on the contrar}^ he replied 
that if his birth was the only obstacle that opposed their union, 
there might be means to remove it. In fact, the abbe, having 
spent eight years at the prince’s court, amid the strongest testi- 
monies of confidence and esteem, thought himself sure enough 
of the prince's goodwill to venture upon the avowal of his real 
name. 

He therefore asked an audience of the countess, who im- 
mediately granted it. Bowing to her respectfully, he said, 
“ Madame, I had flattered myself that your Highness honoured 
me with your esteem, and yet you now oppose my happiness : 
your Highness's relative is willing to accept me as a husband, 
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and the prince your son authorises my wishes and pardons my 
boldness ; what have I done to you, madame, that you alone 
should be against me ? and with what can you reproach me 
during the eight years that I have had the honour of serving 
your Highness ? ” 

‘‘ I have nothing to reproach you with, monsieur/’ replied the 
countess ; “ but 1 do not wish to incur reproach on my own 
part by permitting such a marriage : I thought you too sensible 
and reasonable a man to need reminding that, while you 
confined yourself to suitable requests and moderate ambitions, 
you had reason to be pleased with our gratitude. Do you ask 
that your salary shall be doubled ? The thing is easy. Do you 
desire important posts? They shall be given you ; but do not, 
sir, so far forget yourself as to aspire to an alliance that you 
cannot flatter yourself with a hope of ever attaining.” 

“But, madame,” returned the petitioner, “who told you 
that my birth was so obscure as to debar me from all hope of 
obtaining your consent ? ” 

“Why, you yourself, monsieur, I think,” answered the 
countess in astonishment ; “ or if you did not say so, your name 
said so for you.” 

“ And if that name is not mine, madame ? ” said the abb^, 
growing bolder ; “ if unfortunate, terrible, fatal circumstances 
have compelled me to take that name in order to hide another 
that was too unhappily famous, would your Highness then be 
so unjust as not to change your mind ? ” 

“ Monsieur,” replied the countess, “ you have said too much 
now not to go on to the end. Who are you ? Tell me. And 
if, as you give me to understand, you are of good birth, I swear 
to you that want of fortune shall not stand in the way.” 

“ Alas, madame,” cried the abb^, throwing himself at her feet, 
“ my name, I am sure, is but too familiar to your Highness, 
and I would willingly at this moment give half my blood that 
you had never heard it uttered ; but you have said it, madame, 
I have gone too far to recede. Well, then, I am that unhappy 
abbd de Ganges whose crimes are known, and of whom I have 
more than once heard you speak.” 
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The zhh€ de Ganges 1 ” cried the countess in horror, — “ the 
abb€ de Ganges! You are that execrable abb^ de Ganges 
whose very name makes one shudder ? And to you, to a man 
thus infamous, we have entrusted the education of our only 
son ? Oh, I hope, for all our sakes, monsieur, that you are 
speaking falsely ; for if you were speaking the truth I think I 
should have you arrested this very instant and taken back to 
France to undergo your punishment. The best thing you can 
do, if what you have said to me is true, is instantly to leave not 
only the castle, but the town and the principality ; it will be 
torment enough for the rest of my life whenever 1 think that I 
have spent seven years under the same roof with you.” 

The abb^ would have replied ; but the countess raised her 
voice so much, that the young prince, who had been won over 
to his tutor’s interests and who was listening at his mother’s 
door, judged that his prot^g^’s business was taking an unfavour- 
able turn, and went in to try and put things right. He found 
his mother so much alarmed that she drew him to her by an 
instinctive movement, as though to put herself under his pro- 
tection, and beg and pray as he might, he could only obtain 
permission for his tutor to go away undisturbed to any country 
of the world that he might prefer, but with an express prohibi- 
tion of ever again entering the presence of the Count or the 
Countess of Lippe. 

The abb^ de Ganges withdrew to Amsterdam, where he 
became a teacher of languages, and where his lady-love soon 
after came to him and married him : his pupil, whom his 
parents could not induce, even when they told him the real 
name of the false Lamartellifere, to share their horror of him, 
gave him assistance as long as he needed it ; and this state of 
things continued until upon his wife attaining her majority he 
entered into possession of some property that belonged to her. 
His regular conduct and his learning, which had been rendered 
more solid by long and serious study, caused him to be admitted 
into the Protestant consistory ; there, after an exemplary life, 
he died, and none but God ever knew whether it was one of 
hypocrisy or of penitence. 
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As for the Marquis de Ganges, who had been sentenced, as 
wc have seen, to banishment and the confiscation of his property, 
he was conducted to the frontier of Savoy and there set at 
liberty. After having spent two or three years abroad, so that 
the terrible catastrophe in which he had been concerned should 
have time to be hushed up, he came back to France, and as 
nobody — Madame de Rossan being now dead — was interested 
in prosecuting him, he returned to his castle at Ganges, and 
remained there, pretty well hidden. M. de Baville, indeed, the 
Lieutenant of Languedoc, learned that the marquis had broken 
from his exile ; but he was told, at the same time, that the marquis, 
as a zealous Catholic, was forcing his vassals to attend mass, 
whatever their religion might be : this was the period in which 
persons of the Reformed Church were being persecuted, and the 
zeal of the marquis appeared to M. de Baville to compensate 
and more than compensate for the peccadillo of which he had 
been accused ; consequently, instead of prosecuting him, he 
entered into secret communication with him, reassuring him 
about his stay in P>ance, and urging on his religious zeal ; and 
in this manner twelve years passed by. 

During this time the marquise^s young son, whom we saw at 
his mother’s deathbed, had reached the age of tw^enty, and 
being rich in his father’s possessions — which his uncle had 
restored to him — and also by his mother’s inheritance, which 
he had shared with his sister, had married a girl of good family, 
named Mademoiselle de Moissac, who was both rich and 
beautiful. Being called to serve in the royal army, the count 
brought his young wife to the castle of Ganges, and, having 
fervently commended her to his father, left her in his charge. 

The Marquis de Ganges was forty-two years old, and scarcely 
seemed thirty ; he was one of the handsomest men living ; he 
fell in love with his daughter-in-law and hoped to win her love, 
and in order to promote this design, his first care was to 
separate from her, under the excuse of religion, a maid who had 
been with her from childhood and to whom she was greatly 
attached. 

This measure, the cause of which the young marquise did 
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not know, distressed her extremely. It was much against her 
will that she had come to live at all in this old castle of Ganges, 
which had so recently been the scene of the terrible story 
that we have just told. She inhabited the suite of rooms in 
which the murder had been committed ; her bedchamber was 
the same which had belonged to the late marquise ; her bed 
was the same ; the window by which she had fled was before 
her eyes ; and everything, down to the smallest article of 
furniture, recalled to her the details of that savage tragedy. 
But even worse was her case when she found it no longer 
possible to doubt her father-in-law’s intentions ; when she saw 
herself beloved by one whose very name had again and again 
made her childhood turn pale with terror, and when she was 
left alone at all hours of the day in the sole company of the 
man whom public rumour still pursued as a murderer. Perhaps 
in any other place the poor lonely girl might have found some 
strength in trusting herself to God ; but there, where God had 
suffered one of the fairest and purest creatures that ever existed 
to perish by so cruel a death, she dared not appeal to Him, for 
He seemed to have turned away from this family. 

She waited, therefore, in growing terror ; spending her days, 
as much as she could, with the women of rank who lived in 
the little town of Ganges, and some of whom, eye-witnesses of 
her mother-in-law’s murder, increased her terrors by the 
accounts which they gave of it, and which she, with the de- 
spairing obstinacy of fear, asked to hear again and again. As 
to her nights, she spent the greater part of them on her knees, 
and fully dressed, trembling at the smallest sound; only 
breathing freely as daylight came back, and then venturing 
to seek her bed for a few hours’ rest. 

At last the marquis’s attempts became so direct and so 
pressing, that the poor young woman resolved to escape at all 
costs from his hands. Her first idea was to write to her father, 
explain to him her position and ask help ; but her father had 
not long been a Catholic, and had suffered much on behalf of 
the Reformed religion, and on these accounts it was clear that 
her letter would be opened by the marquis on pretext of 
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religion, and thus that step, instead of saving, might destroy 
her. She had thus but one resource : her husband had always 
been a Catholic; her husband was a captain of dragoons, 
faithful in the service of the king and faithful in the service of 
God ; there could be no excuse for opening a letter to him ; 
she resolved to address herself to him, explained the position in 
which she found herself, got the address written by another hand, 
and sent the letter to Montpellier, where it was posted. 

The young marquis was at Metz when he received his wife^s 
missive. At that instant all his childish memories awoke ; he 
beheld himself at his dying mother’s bedside, vowing never to 
forget her and to pray daily for her. The image presented 
itself of this wife whom he adored, in the same room, exposed 
to the same violence, destined perhaps to the same fate ; all 
this was enough to lead him to take positive action : he flung 
himself into a post-chaise, reached Versailles, begged an 
audience of the king, cast himself, with his wife’s letter in his 
hand, at the feet of Louis xiv, and besought him to compel 
his father to return into exile, where he swore upon his honour 
that he would send him everything he could need in order to 
live properly. 

The king was not aware that the Marquis de Ganges had 
disobeyed the sentence of banishment, and the manner in which 
he learned it was not such as to make him pardon the contra- 
diction of his laws. In consequence he immediately ordered 
that if the Marquis de Ganges were found in France he should 
be proceeded against with the utmost rigour. 

Happily for the marquis, the Comte de Ganges, the only one 
of his brothers who had remained in France, and indeed in 
favour, learned the king’s decision in time. He took post from 
Versailles, and making the greatest haste, went to warn him of 
the danger that was threatening; both together immediately 
left Ganges, and withdrew to Avignon. The district of 
Venaissin, still belonging at that time to the pope and being 
governed by a vice-legate, was considered as foreign territory. 
There he found his daughter, Madame d’Urban, who did all 
she could to induce him to stay with her ; but to do so would 
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have been to flout Louis xiv’s orders too publicly, and the 
marquis was afraid to remain so much in e\idence lest evil 
should befall him ; he accordingly retired to the little village of 
risle, built in a charming spot near the fountain of Vaucluse ; 
there he was lost sight of; none ever heard him spoken of 
again, and when I myself travelled in the south of France in 
I sought in vain any trace of the obscure and forgotten 
death which closed so turbulent and stormy an existence. 

As, in speaking of the last adventures of the Marquis de 
Ganges, we have mentioned the name of Madame d’Urban, 
his daughter, we cannot exempt ourselves from following her 
amid the strange events of her life, scandalous though they 
may be ; such, indeed, was the fate of this family, that it was to 
occupy the attention of France through well-nigh a century, 
either by its crimes or by its freaks. 

On the death of the marquise, her daughter, who was barely 
six years old, had remained in the charge of the dowager 
Marquise de Ganges, who, when she had attained her twelfth 
year, presented to her as her husband the Marquis de Perrant, 
formerly a lover of the grandmother herself. The marquis was 
seventy years of age, having been born in the reign of Henry iv ; 
he had seen the court of Louis xiii and that of Louis xiv’s 
youth, and he had remained one of its most elegant and favoured 
nobles ; he had the manners of those two periods, the politest 
that the world has known, so that the young girl, not knowing 
as yet the meaning of marriage and having seen no other man, 
yielded without repugnance, and thought herself happy in 
becoming the Marquise de Perrant. 

The marquis, who was very rich, had quarrelled with his 
younger brother, and regarded him with such hatred that he 
was marrying only to deprive his brother of the inheritance 
that would rightfully accrue to him, should the elder die 
childless. Unfortunately, the marquis soon perceived that the 
step which he had taken, however efficacious in the case of 
another man, was likely to be fruitless in his own. He did not, 
however, despair, and waited two or. three years, hoping every 
day that Heaven would work a miracle in his favour ; but as 
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every day diminished the chances of this miracle, and his hatred 
for his brother grew with the impossibility of taking revenge 
upon him, he adopted;a strange and altogether antique scheme, 
and determined, like the ancient Spartans, to obtain by the help 
of another what Heaven refused to himself. 

The marquis did not need to seek long for the man who 
should give him his revenge : he had in his house a young page, 
some seventeen or eighteen years old, the son of a friend of 
his, who, dying without fortune, had on his deathbed particularly 
commended the lad to the marquis. This young man, a 
year older than his mistress, could not l)e continually about 
her without falling passionately in love with her ; and however 
much he might endeavour to hide his love, the poor youth was 
as yet too little practised in dissimulation to succeed in con- 
cealing it from the eyes of the marquis, who, after having at 
first observed its growth with uneasiness, began on the contrary 
to rejoice in it, from the moment when he had decided upon 
the scheme that we have just mentioned. 

The marquis was slow to decide but prompt to execute. 
Having taken his resolution, he summoned his page, and, after 
having made him promise inviolable secrecy, and having under- 
taken, on that condition, to prove his gratitude by buying him 
a regiment, explained what was expected of him. The poor 
youth, to whom nothing could have been more unexpected 
than such a communication, took it at first for a trick by which 
the marquis meant to make him own his love, and was ready 
to throw himself at his feet and declare everything ; but the 
marquis seeing his confusion, and easily guessing its cause, 
reassured him completely by swearing that he authorised him 
to take any steps in order to attain the end that the marquis 
had in view. As in his inmost heart the aim of the young man 
was the same, the bargain was soon struck : the page bound 
himself by the most terrible oaths to keep the secret ; and the 
marquis, in order to supply whatever assistance was in his 
power, gave him money to spend, believing that there was no 
woman, however virtuous, who could resist the combination of 
youth, beauty, and fortune : unhappily for the marquis, such a 
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woman, whom be thought impossible, did exist, and was liis 
wife. 

The page was so anxious to obey his master, that from that 
very day his mistress remarked the alteration that arose from 
the permission given him — his prompt obedience to her orders 
and his speed in executing them, in order to return a few moments 
the sooner to her presence. She was grateful to him, and in 
the simplicity of her heart she thanked him. Two days later 
the page appeared before her splendidly dressed ; she observed 
and remarked upon his improved appearance, and amused her- 
self in conning over all the parts of his dress, as she might have 
done with a new doll. All this familiarity doubled the poor 
young man’s passion, but he stood before his mistress, never- 
theless, abashed and trembling, like Cherubino before his fair 
godmother. Every evening the marquis inquired into his 
progress, and every evening the page confessed that he was no 
farther advanced than the day before ; then the marquis scolded, 
threatened to take away his fine clothes, to withdraw his own 
promises, and finally to address himself to some other person. 
At this last threat the youth would again call up his courage, and 
promise to be bolder to-morrow ; and on the morrow would 
spend the day in making a thousand compliments to his mistresses 
eyes, which she, in her innocence, did not understand. At last, 
one day, Madame de Perrant asked him what made him look 
at her thus, and he ventured to confess his love ; but 
then Madame de Perrant, changing her whole demeanour, 
assumed a face of sternness and bade him go out of her 
room. 

The poor lover obeyed, and ran, in despair, to confide his 
grief to the husband, who appeared sincerely to share it, but 
consoled him by saying that he had no doubt chosen his 
moment badly ; that all women, even the least severe, had 
inauspicious hours in which they would not yield to attack, and 
that he must let a few days pass, which he must employ in 
making his peace, and then must take advantage of a better 
opportunity, and not allow himself to be rebuffed by a few 
refusals ; and to these words the marquis added a purse of gold, 
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in order that the page might, if necessary, win over the marquise's 
waiting-woman. 

Guided thus by the older experience of the husband, the page 
began to appear very much ashamed and very penitent ; but 
for a day or two the marquise, in spite of his apparent humility, 
kept him at a distance : at last, reflecting no doubt, with the 
assistance of her mirror and of her maid, that the crime was 
not absolutely unpardonable, and after having reprimanded the 
culprit at some length, while he stood listening with eyes cast 
down, she gave him her hand, forgave him, and admitted him 
to her companionship as before. 

Things went on in this way for a week. The page no longer 
raised his eyes and did not venture to open his mouth, and the 
marquise was beginning to regret the time in which he used to 
look and to speak, when, one fine day while she was at her 
toilet, at which she had allowed him to be present, he seized a 
moment when the maid had left her alone, to cast himself at 
her feet and tell her that he had vainly tried to stifle his love, 
and that, even although he were to die under the weight of her 
anger, he must tell her that this love was immense, eternal, 
stronger than his life. The marquise upon this wished to send 
him away, as on the former occasion, but instead of obeying 
her, the page, better instructed, took her in his arms. The 
marquise called, screamed, broke her bell-rope ; the waiting- 
maid, who had been bought over, according to the marquis’s 
advice, had kept the other women out of the way, and was 
careful not to come herself. Then the marquise, resisting force 
by force, freed herself from the page’s arms, rushed to her 
husband’s room, and there, bare-necked, with floating hair, and 
looking lovelier than ever, flung herself into his arms and begged 
his protection against the insolent fellow who had just insulted 
her. But what was the amazement of the marquise, when, 
instead of the anger which she expected to see break forth, the 
marquis answered coldly that what she was saying was incredible, 
that he had always found the young man very well behaved, 
and that, no doubt, having taken up some frivolous ground of 
resentment against him, she was employing this means to get 
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rid of him ; but, he added, whatever might be his love for her, 
and his desire to do everything that was agreeable to her, he 
b^;ged her not to require this of him, the young man being 
his friend's son, and consequently his own adopted child. It 
was now the marquise who, in her turn, retired abashed, not 
knowing what to make of such a reply, and fully resolving, since 
her husband's protection failed her, to keep herself well guarded 
by her own severity. 

Indeed, from that moment the marquise behaved to the f>oor 
youth with so much prudery, that, loving her as he did, sincerely, 
he would have died of grief, if he had not had the marquis at 
hand to encourage and strengthen him. Nevertheless, the latter 
himself began to despair, and to be more troubled by the virtue 
of his wife than another man might have been by the levity 
of his. Finally, he resolved, seeing that matters remained at 
the same point and that the marquise did not relax in the 
smallest degree, to take extreme measures. He hid his page 
in a closet of his wife's bedchamber, and, rising during her first 
sleep, left empty his own place beside her, went out softly, 
double-locked the door, and listened attentively to hear what 
would happen. 

He had not been listening thus for ten minutes when he 
heard a great noise in the room, and the page trying in vain to 
appease it. The marquis hoped that he might succeed, but the 
noise increasing, showed him that he was again to be dis- 
appointed ; soon came cries for help, for the marquise could 
not ring, the bell-ropes having been lifted out of her reach, and 
no one answering her cries, he heard her spring from her high 
bed, run to the door, and finding it locked rush to the window, 
which she tried to open : the scene had come to its climax. 

The marquis decided to go in, lest some tragedy should 
happen, or lest his wife's screams should reach some belated 
passer-by, who next day would make him the talk of the town. 
Scarcely did the marquise behold him when she threw herself 
into his arms, and pointing to the page, said — 

“ Well, monsieur, will you still hesitate to free me from this 
insolent wretch ? ” 
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Yes, madame,” replied the marquis ; “ for this insolent wretch 
has been acting for the last three months not only with my 
sanction but even by my orders.” 

The marquise remained stupefied. Then the marquis, 
without sending away the page, gave his wife an explanation of 
all that had passed, and besought her to yield to his desire of 
obtaining a successor, whom he would regard as his own child, 
so long as it was hers ; but young though she was, the marquise 
answered with a dignity unusual at her age, that his power over 
her had the limits that were set to it by law, and not those that 
it might please him to set in their place, and that however much 
she might wish to do what might be his pleasure, she would yet 
never obey him at the expense of her soul and her honour. 

So positive an answer, while it filled her husband with despair, 
proved to him that he must renounce the hope of obtaining an 
heir ; but since the page was not to blame for this, he fulfilled 
the promise that he had made, bought him a regiment, and 
resigned himself to having the most virtuous wife in France. 
His repentance was not, however, of long duration ; he died at 
the end of three months, after having confided to his friend, 
the Marquis d’ Urban, the cause of his sorrows. 

The Marquis d'Urban had a son of marriageable age; he 
thought that he could find nothing more suitable for him than 
a wife whose virtue had come triumphantly through such a 
trial : he let her time of mourning pass, and then presented the 
young Marquis d’Urban, who succeeded in making his atten- 
tions acceptable to the beautiful widow, and soon became her 
husband. More fortunate than his predecessor, the Marquis 
d’Urban had three heirs to oppose to his collaterals, when, some 
two years and a half later, the Chevalier de Bouillon arrived at 
the capital of the county of Venaissin. 

The Chevalier de Bouillon was a typical rake of the period, 
handsome, young, and well-grown ; the nephew of a cardinal 
who was influential at Rome, and proud of belonging to a house 
which had privileges of suzerainty. The chevalier, in his 
indiscreet fatuity, spared no woman; and his conduct had 
given some scandal in the circle of Madame de Maintenon, who 
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was rising into power. One of his friends, having witnessed 
the displeasure exhibited towards him by Louis xiv, who was 
beginning to become devout, thought to do him a service by 
warning him that the king gardait une denV^ against him.^ 

“ Pardieu I ” replied the chevalier, “ I am indeed unlucky 
when the only tooth left to him remains to bite me.” 

This pun had been repeated, and had reached Louis xiv, so 
that the chevalier presently heard, directly enough this time, 
that the king desired him to travel for some years. He knew 
the danger of neglecting such intimations, and since he thought 
the country after all preferable to the Bastille, he left Paris, and 
arrived at Avignon surrounded by the halo of interest that 
naturally attends a handsome young persecuted nobleman. 

The virtue of Madame dUrban was as much cried up at 
Avignon as the ill-behaviour of the chevalier had been repro- 
bated in Paris. A reputation equal to his own, but so opposite 
in kind, could not fail to be very offensive to him, therefore 
he determined immediately upon arriving to play one against 
the other. 

Nothing was easier than the attempt. M. d’Urban, sure of 
his wife^s virtue, allowed her entire liberty ; the chevalier saw 
her wherever he chose to see her, and every time he saw her 
found means to express a growing passion. Whether because 
the hour had come for Madame d’Urban, or whether because she 
was dazzled by the splendour of the chevaliePs belonging to a 
princely house, her virtue, hitherto so fierce, melted like snow 
in the May sunshine ; and the chevalier, luckier than the poor 
page, took the husband's place without any attempt on Madame 
d'Urban's part to cry for help. 

As all the chevalier desired was public triumph, he took care 
to make the whole town acquainted at once with his success ; 
then, as some infidels of the neighbourhood still doubted, the 
chevalier ordered one of his servants to wait for him at the 
marquise's door with a lantern and a bell. At one in the 
morning, the chevalier came out, and the servant walked before 

^ Translator’s note. — “ Carder une dent^'* that is, to keep up a grudge, 
means literally to keep a tooth ” against him, 

III.— 12 
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ringing the bell At this unacoistomed sound, a great 
number of townspeople, who had been quietly asleep, awoke, 
and, curious to see what was happening, opened their windows. 
They beheld the ctevalier, walking gravely behind his servant, 
who continued to light his master^s way and to ring, along the 
course of the street that lay between Madame d*Urban’s house 
and his own. As he had made no mystery to anyone of his 
love affair, nobody took the trouble even to ask him whence 
he came. However, as there might possibly be persons still 
unconvinced, he repeated this same jest, for his own satisfac- 
tion, three nights running ; so that by the morning of the fourth 
day nobody had any doubts left. 

As generally happens in such cases, M. d’Urban did not 
know a word of what was going on until the moment when his 
friends warned him that he was the talk of the town. Then 
he forbade his wife to see her lover again. The prohibition 
produced the usual results. On the morrow, as soon as 
M. d^Urban had gone out, the marquise sent for the chevalier to 
inform him of the catastrophe in which they were both involved ; 
but she found him far better prepared than herself for such 
blows, and he tried to prove to her, by reproaches for her 
imprudent conduct, that all this was her fault; so that' at 
last the poor woman, convinced that it was she who had 
brought these woes upon them, burst into tears. Meanwhile, 
M. d’Urban, who, being jealous for the first time, was the more 
seriously so, having learned that the chevalier was with his wife, 
shut the doors, and posted himself in the ante-chamber with his 
servants, in order to seize him as he came out But the 
chevalier, w^ho had ceased to trouble himself about Madame 
d’Urban*s tears, heard all the preparations, and, suspecting some 
ambush, opened the window, and, although it was one o^clock 
in the afternoon and the place was full of people, jumped out 
of the window into the street, and did not hurt himself at all, 
though the height was twenty feet, but walked quietly home at 
a moderate pace. 

The same evening, the chevalier, intending to relate his new 
adventure in all its details, invited some of his friends to sup 
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with him at the pastry-cook Lecoq’s. This man, who was a 
brother of the famous Lecoq of the rue Montorgueil, was the 
cleverest eating-house-keeper in Avignon ; his own unusual 
corpulence commended his cookery, and, when he stood at the 
door, constituted an advertisement for hiS restaurant. The 
good man, knowing with what delicate appetites he had to deal, 
did his very best that evening, and that nothing might be want- 
ing, waited upon his guests himself. They spent the night 
drinking, and towards morning the chevalier and his com- 
panions, being then drunk, espied their host standing respect- 
fully at the door, his face wreathed in smiles. The chevalier 
called him nearer, poured him out a glass of wine and made 
him drink with them ; then, as the poor wretch, confused at 
such an honour, was thanking him with many bows, he said — 

“ Pardieu^ you are too fat for a cock,^ and I must make you 
a capon.” 

This strange proposition was received as men would receive 
it who were drunk and accustomed by their position to 
impunity. The unfortunate pastry-cook was seized, bound 
down upon the table, and died under their treatment. The 
vice-legate being informed of the murder by one of the waiters, 
who had run in on hearing his masters shrieks, and had found 
him, covered with blood, in the hands of his butchers, was at 
first inclined to arrest the chevalier and bring him conspicuously 
to punishment. But he was restrained by his regard for the 
Cardinal de Bouillon, the chevalier’s uncle, and contented 
himself with warning the culprit that unless he left the town 
instantly he would be put into the hands of the authorities. 
The chevalier, who w^as beginning to have had enough of 
Avignon, did not wait to be told twice, ordered the wheels of 
his chaise to be greased and horses to be brought In the 
interval before they were ready the fanc^ took him to go and 
see Madame d’Urban again. 

As the house of the marquise was the very last at which, after 
the manner of his leaving it the day before, the chevalier was 
expected at such an hour, he got in with the greatest ease, and, 

^ Translator's note.— “Lecoq,” of course, means ‘‘cock.” 
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meeting the lady’s-maid, who was in his interests, was taken to 
the room where the marquise was. She, who had not reckoned 
upon seeing the chevalier again, received him with all the 
raptures of which a woman in love is capable, especially when 
her love is a forbidden one. But the chevalier soon put an 
end to them by announcing that his visit was a visit of farewell, 
and by telling her the reason that obliged him to leave her. 
The marquise was like the woman who pitied the fatigue of the 
poor horses that tore Damien limb from limb ; all her com* 
miseration was for the chevalier, who on account of such a trifle 
was being forced to leave Avignon. At last the farewell had 
to be uttered, and as the chevalier, not knowing what to say at 
the fatal moment, complained that he had no memento of her, 
the marquise took down the frame that contained a portrait of 
herself corresponding with one of her husband, and tearing out 
the canvas, rolled it up and gave it to the chevalier. The 
latter, so far from being touched by this token of love, laid it 
down, as he went away, upon a piece of furniture, where the 
marquise found it half an hour later. She imagined that his 
mind being so full of the original, he had forgotten the copy, 
and representing to herself the sorrow which the discovery of 
this forgetfulness would cause him, she sent for a servant, gave 
him the picture, and ordered him to take horse and ride after 
the chevalier’s chaise. The man took a post-horse, and, making 
great speed, perceived the fugitive in the distance just as the 
latter had finished changing horses. He made violent signs 
and shouted loudly, in order to stop the postillion. But the 
postillion having told his fare that he saw a man coming on at 
full speed, the chevalier supposed himself to be pursued, and bade 
him go on as fast as possible. This order was so well obeyed 
that the unfortunate servant only came up with the chaise a 
league and a half farther on ; having stopped the postillion, he 
got off his horse, and very respectfully presented to the chevalier 
the picture which he had been bidden to bring him. But the 
chevalier, having recovered from his first alarm, bade him go 
about his business, and take back the portrait — which was of 
no use to him — to the sender. The servant, however, like a 
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faithful messenger, declared that his orders were positive, and 
that he should not dare go back to Madame d’Urban without 
fulfilling them. The chevalier, seeing that he could not 
conquer the man’s determination, sent his postillion to a farrier, 
whose house lay on the road, for a hammer and four nails, and 
with his own hands nailed the portrait to the back of his chaise ; 
then he stepped in again, bade the postillion whip up his 
horses, and drove away, leaving Madame d’Urban’s messenger 
greatly astonished at the manner in which the chevalier had 
used his mistress’s portrait. 

At the next stage, the postillion, who was going back, asked 
for his money, and the chevalier answered that he had none. 
The postillion persisted; then the chevalier got out of his 
chaise, unfastened Madame d’Urban’s portrait, and told him 
that he need only put it up for sale in Avignon and declare 
how it had come into his possession, in order to receive twenty 
times the price of his stage ; the postillion, seeing that nothing 
else was to be got out of the chevalier, accepted the pledge, and, 
following his instructions precisely, exhibited it next morning at 
the door of a dealer in the town, together with an exact state- 
ment of the story. The picture was bought back the same 
day for twenty-five louis. 

As may be supposed, the adventure was much talked of 
throughout the town. Next day, Madame d’Urban disappeared, 
no one knew whither, at the very time when the relatives of 
the marquis were met together and had decided to ask the 
king for a lettre-de-cachet. One of the gentlemen present was 
entrusted with the duty of taking the necessary steps ; but 
whether because he was not active enough, or whether because 
he was in Madame d'Urban’s interests, nothing further was 
heard in Avignon of any consequences ensuing from such steps. 
In the meantime, Madame d’Urban, who had gone to the house 
of an aunt, opened negotiations with her husband that were 
entirely successful, and a month after this adventure she re- 
turned triumphantly to the conjugal roof. 

Two hundred pistoles, given by the Cardinal de Bouillon, 
pacified the family of the unfortunate pastry-cook, who at 
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first had given notice of the affair to the police, but who soon 
afterwards withdrew their complaint, and gave out that they 
had taken action too hastily on the strength of a story told in 
joke, and that further inquiries showed their relative to have 
died of an apoplectic stroke. 

Thanks to this declaration, which exculpated the Chevalier de 
Bouillon in the eyes of the king, he was allowed, after travelling 
for two years in Italy and in Germany, to return undisturbed 
to France. 

Thus ends, not the family of Ganges, but the commotion 
which that family made in the world. From time to time, in- 
deed, the playwright or the novelist calls up the pale and blood- 
stained figure of the marquise to appear either on the stage or 
in a book j but the evocation almost always ceases at her, and 
many persons who have written about the mother do not even 
know what became of the children. Our intention has been 
to fill this gap ; that is why we have tried to tell what our pre- 
decessors left out, and to offer to our readers what the stage — 
and often the actual world — offers : comedy after melodrama. 
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CHAPTER I 

S OME royal names are predestined to misfortune : in 
France, there is the name “ Henry.” Henry i was poisoned, 
Henry ii was killed in a tournament, Henry iii and Henry xv 
were assassinated. As to Henry v, for whom the past is so fatal 
already, God alone knows what the future has in store for him. 

In Scotland, the unlucky name is “ Stuart.” Robert i, founder 
of the race, died at twenty-eight of a lingering illness. Robert ii, 
the most fortunate of the family, was obliged to pass a part 
of his life, not merely in retirement, but also in the dark, on 
account of inflammation of the eyes, which made them blood-red. 
Robert iii succumbed to grief, caused by the death of one son 
and the captivity of the other. James i was stabbed by Graham 
in the abbey of the Black Monks of Perth. James 11 was killed 
at the siege of Roxburgh, by a splinter from a burst cannon. 
James iii was assassinated by an unknown hand in a mill where 
he had taken refuge during the battle of Sauchie. James iv, 
wounded by two arrows and a blow from a halberd, fell amidst his 
nobles on the battlefield of Flodden. James v died of grief at 
the loss of his two sons, and of remorse for the execution of 
Hamilton. James vi, destined to unite on his head the two 
crowns of Scotland and England, son of a father who had been 
assassinated, led a melancholy and timorous existence, between 
the scaffold of his mother, Mary Stuart, and that of his son, 
Charles i. Charles 11 spent a portion of his life in exile. James ii 
died in it The Chevalier Saint-G^orge, after having been 
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appeared one after another ; then wave followed upon wave, and 
the spectators of this horrible tragedy, seeing the sea calm and 
solitary as if nothing had happened, asked themselves if it was 
not a vision that had appeared to them and vanished. 

“ Alas 1 cried Mary, falling on a seat and leaning both 
arms on the vessel’s stern, “ what a sad omen for such a sad 
voyage ! ” Then, once more fixing on the receding harbour, 
her eyes dried for a moment by terror, and beginning to moisten 
anew, “Adieu, France!” she murmured, “adieu, France!” 
and for five hours she remained thus, weeping and murmuring, 
“ Adieu, France I adieu, France ! ” Darkness fell while she 
was still lamenting ; and then, as the view was blotted out and 
she was summoned to supper, “ It is indeed now, dear France,” 
said she, rising, “ that I really lose you, since jealous night 
heaps mourning upon mourning, casting a black veil before my 
sight. Adieu then, one last time, dear France; for never shall 
I see you more.” 

With these words, she went below, saying that she was the 
very opposite of Dido, who after the departure of .^neas had 
done nothing but look at the waves, while she, Mary, could 
not take her eyes off the land. Then everyone gathered round 
her to try to divert and console her. But she, growing sadder, 
and not being able to respond, so overcome was she with tears, 
could hardly eat ; and, having had a bed got ready on the stem 
deck, she sent for the steersman, and ordered him if he still 
saw land at daybreak, to come and wake her immediately. On 
this point Mary was favoured ; for the wind having dropped, 
when daybreak came the vessel was still within sight of 
France. 

It was a great joy when, awaked by the steersman, who had 
not forgotten the order he had received, Mary raised herself 
on her couch, and through the window that she had had 
opened saw once more the beloved shore. But at five o’clock 
in the morning, the wind having freshened, the vessel rapidly 
drew farther away, so that soon the land completely disap- 
peared. Then Mary fell back upon her bed, pale as death, 
murmuring yet once again — 
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“ Adieu, France ! 1 shall see thee no more.” 

Indeed, the happiest years of her life had just passed away in 
this France that she so much regretted. Born amid the first 
religious troubles, near the bedside of her dying father, the 
cradle mourning was to stretch for her to the grave, and her 
stay in France had been a ray of sunshine in her night. Slandered 
from her birth, the report was so generally spread abroad that 
she was malformed, and that she could not live to grow up, 
that one day her mother, Mary of Guise, tired of these false 
rumours, undressed her and showed her naked to the English 
ambassador, who had come, on the part of Henry viii, to ask 
her in marriage for the Prince of Wales, himself only five years 
old. Crowned at nine months by Cardinal Beaton, archbishop 
of St Andrews, she was immediately hidden by her mother, 
who was afraid of treacherous dealing in the King of England, 
in Stirling Castle. Two years later, not finding even this 
fortress safe enough, she removed her to an island in the middle 
of the Lake of Menteith, where a priory, the only building 
in the place, provided an asylum for the royal child and for 
four young girls born in the same year as herself, having like 
her the sweet name which is an anagram of the word “ atmer^' 
and who, quitting her neither in her good nor in her evil fortune, 
were called the “Queen’s Marys.” They were Mary Livingston, 
Mary Fleming, Mary Seyton, and Mary Beaton. Mary stayed 
in this priory till Parliament, having approved her marriage 
with the French dauphin, son of Henry ii, she was taken 
to Dumbarton Castle, to await the moment of departure. 
There she was entrusted to M. de Br^z6, sent by Henry ii to 
fetch her. Having set out in the French galleys anchored at 
the mouth of the Clyde, Mary, after having been hotly pursued 
by the English fleet, entered Brest harbour, 15th August 1548, 
one year after the death of Francis i. Besides the queen’s four 
Marys, the vessels also brought to France three of her natural 
brothers, among whom was the Prior of St. Andrews, James 
Stuart, who was later to abjure the Catholic faith, and with the 
title of Regent, and under the name of the Earl of Murray 
to become so fatal to poor Mary From Brest, Mary went 
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to St. Germain-en-Laye, where Henry ii, who had just ascended 
the throne, overwhelmed her with caresses, and then sent her 
to a convent where the heiresses of the noblest French houses 
were brought up. There Mary’s happy qualities developed. 
Born with a woman’s heart and a man’s head, Mary not only 
acquired all the accomplishments which constituted the educa- 
tion of a future queen, but also that real knowledge which is the 
object of the truly learned. 

Thus, at fourteen, in the Louvre, before Henry ii, Catherine 
de Mddici, and the whole court, she delivered a discourse in 
Latin of her own composition, in which she maintained that it 
becomes women to cultivate letters, and that it is unjust and 
tyrannical to deprive flowers of their perfumes, by banishing 
young girls from all but domestic cares. One can imagine 
in what manner a future queen, sustaining such a thesis, was 
likely to be welcomed in the most lettered and pedantic court 
in Europe. Between the literature of Rabelais and Marot 
verging on their decline, and that of Ronsard and Montaigne 
reaching their zenith, Mary became a queen of poetry, only too 
happy never to have to wear another crown than that which 
Ronsard, Dubellay, Maison-Fleur, and Brantome placed daily 
on her head. But she was predestined. In the midst of 
those fetes which a waning chivalry was trying to revive came 
the fatal joust of Tournelles : Henry ii, struck by a splinter of 
a lance for want of a visor, slept before his time with his 
ancestors, and Mary Stuart ascended the throne of France, 
where, from mourning for Henry, she passed to that for 
her mother, and from mourning for her mother to that for her 
husband. Mary felt this last loss both as woman and as poet ; 
her heart burst forth into bitter tears and plaintive harmonies. 
Here are some lines that she composed at this time : — 

“ Into my song of woe, 

Sung to a low sad air, 

My cruel grief I throw, 
or loss beyond compare ; 

In bitter sighs and tears 
Go by my fsirest years. 
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Was ever grief like mine 
Imposed by destiny ? 

I>id ever lady pine. 

In high estate, like me. 

Of whom both heart and eye 
Within the cofRn lie ? 

Who, in the tender spring 
And blossom of my youth. 
Taste all the sorrowing 
Of life’s extremest ruth. 

And take delight in nought 
Save in regretful thought. 

All that was sweet and gay 
Is now a pain to see ; 

The sunniness of day 
Is black as night to me ; 

All that was my delight 
Is hidden from my sight* 

My heart and eye, indeed. 

One face, one image know. 
The which this mournful weed 
On my sad face doth show. 
Dyed with the violet’s tone 
That is the lover’s own. 

Tormented by my ill, 

I go from place to place. 

But wander as I will 
My woes can nought efface ; 
My most of bad and good 
I find in solitude. 

But wheresoe’er I stay. 

In meadow or in copse. 
Whether at break of day 
Or w'hen the twilight drops. 
My heart goes sighing on. 
Desiring one that’s gone. 

If sometimes to the skies 
My weary gaze I lift. 
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His gently shining eyes 
Look from the cloudy drift, 

Or stooping o’er the wave 
I sec him in the grave. 

Or when my bed I seek, 

And sleep begins to steal, 

Again 1 hear him speak, 

Again his touch I feel ; 

In work or leisure, he 
Is ever near to me. 

No other thing I see. 

However fair displayed, 

By which my heart will be 
A tributary made, 

Not jhavingl the perfection 
Of that, my lost affection. 

Here make an end, my verse. 

Of this thy sad lament, 

Whose burden shall rehearse 
Pure love of true intent. 

Which separation’s stress 
Will never render less.” 

** It was then,” says Brantome, “ that it was delightful to see 
her ; for the whiteness of her countenance and of her veil 
contended together ; but finally the artificial white yielded, and 
the snowdike pallor of her face vanquished the other. For it 
was thus,” he adds, “that from the moment she became a 
widow, I always saw her with her pale hue, as long as I had 
the honour of seeing her in France, and Scotland, where she 
had to go in eighteen months* time, to her very great regret, 
after her widowhood, to pacify her kingdom, greatly divided 
by religious troubles. Alas ! she had neither the wish nor the 
will for it, and I have often heard her say so, with a fear of this 
journey like death ; for she preferred a hundred times to dwell 
in France as a dowager queen, and to content herself with 
Touraine and Poitou for her jointure, than to go and reign 
over there in her wild country ; but her uncles, at least some of 
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them, not all, advised her, and even urged her to it, and 
deeply repented their error.” 

Mary was obedient, as we have seen, and she began her 
journey under such auspices that when she lost sight of land 
she was like to die. Then it was that the poetry of her soul 
found expression in these famous lines : — 

“ Farewell, delightful land of France, 

My motherland, 

The l>est beloved ! 

Foster-nurse of my young years ! 

Farewell, P'rance, and farewell my happy days ! 

The ship that separates our loves 
Has borne aw'ay but half of me ; 

One part is left thee and is thine, 

And I confide it to thy tenderness, 

That thou may’st hold in mind the other part.**' 

This part of herself that Mary left in France was the body of 
the young king, who had taken with him all poor Mary's 
happiness into his tomb. 

Mary had but one hope remaining, that the sight of the 
English fleet would compel her little squadron to turn back ; 
but she had to fulfil her destiny. This same day, a fog, a very 
unusual occurrence in summer-time, extended all over the 
Channel, and caused her to escape the fleet ; for it was such a 
dense fog that one could not see from stern to mast. It lasted 
the whole of Sunday, the day after the departure, and did not 
lift till the following day, Monday, at eight o'clock in the 
morning. The little flotilla, which all this time had been sailing 
haphazard, had got among so many reefs that if the fog had 
lasted some minutes longer the galley would certainly have 
grounded on some rock, and would have perished like the 
vessel that had been seen engulfed on leaving port. But, 
thanks to the fog's clearing, the pilot recognised the Scottish 
coast, and, steering his four boats with great skill through all 
the dangers, on the 20th August he put in at Leith, where no 

^Translator’s note. — It has not been found possible to make a rhymed 
version of these lines without sacrificing the simplicity which is their chief 
charm. 

III.— 
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preparation had been made for the queen^s reception. Never- 
theless, scarcely had she arrived there than the chief persons 
of the town met together and came to felicitate her. Mean- 
while, they hastily collected some wretched nags, with harness 
all falling in pieces, to conduct the queen to Edinburgh. At 
sight of this, Mary could not help weeping again ; for she 
thought of the splendid palfreys and hackneys of her French 
knights and ladies, and at this first view Scotland appeared to 
her in all its poverty. Next day it was to apj^ear to her in 
all its wildness. 

After having passed one night at Holyrood Palace, “during 
which,” says Brantome, “ five to six hundred rascals from the 
town, instead of letting her sleep, came to give her a wild 
morning greeting on wretched fiddles and little rebecks,” she 
expressed a wish to hear mass. Unfortunately, the people of 
Edinburgh belonged almost entirely to the Reformed religion ; 
so that, furious at the queen’s giving such a proof of papistry 
at her first appearance, they entered the church by force, armed 
with knives, sticks and stones, with the intention of putting to 
death the poor priest, her chaplain. He left the altar, and 
took refuge near the queen, while Mary’s brother, the Prior 
of St. Andrews, who was more inclined from this time forward 
to be a soldier than an ecclesiastic, seized a sword, and, placing 
himself between the people and the queen, declared that he 
would kill with his own hand the first man who should take 
another step. This firmness, combined with the queen’s 
imposing and dignified air, checked the zeal of the Reformers. 

As we have said, Mary had arrived in the midst of all the 
heat of the first religious w^ars. A zealous Catholic, like all 
her family on the maternal side, she inspired the Huguenots 
with the gravest fears : besides, a rumour had got about that 
Mary, instead of landing at Leith, as she had been obliged by 
the fog, was to land at Aberdeen. There, it was said, she 
would have found the Earl of Huntly, one of the peers who had 
remained loyal to the Catholic faith, and who, next to the 
family of Hamilton, was the nearest and most powerful ally of 
the royal house. Seconded by him and by twenty thousand 
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soldiers from the north, she would then have marched upon 
Edinburgh, and have re-established the Catholic faith through- 
out Scotland. Events were not slow to prove that this 
accusation was false. 

As we have stated, Mary was much attached to the Prior of 
St. Andrews, a son of James v and of a noble descendant of 
the Earls of Mar, who had been very handsome in her youth, 
and who, in spite of the well-known love for her of James v, 
and the child who had resulted, had none the less wedded 
Lord Douglas of Lochleven, by whom she had had two other 
sons, the elder named William and the younger George, who 
were thus half-brothers of the regent. Now, scarcely had she 
reascended the throne than Mary had restored to the Prior of 
St. Andrews the title of Earl of Mar, that of his maternal 
ancestors, and as that of the Earl of Murray had lapsed since 
the death of the famous Thomas Randolph, Mary, in her 
sisterly friendship for James Stuart, hastened to add this title 
to those which she had already bestowed upon him. 

But here difficulties and complications arose ; for the new 
Earl of Murray, with his character, was not a man to content 
himself with a barren title, while the estates which were crown 
property since the extinction of the male branch of the old 
earls, had been gradually encroached upon by powerful 
neighbours, among whom was the famous Earl of Huntly whom 
we have already mentioned : the result was that, as the queen 
judged that in this quarter her orders would probably encounter 
opposition, under pretext of visiting her possessions in 
the north, she placed herself at the head of a small army, 
commanded by her brother the Earl of Mar and Murray. 

The Earl of Huntly was the less duped by the apparent 
pretext of this expedition, in that his son, John Gordon, for 
some abuse of his powers, had just been condemned to a 
temporary imprisonment. He, notwithstanding, made every 
possible submission to the queen, sending messengers in 
advance to invite her to rest in his castle, and following up 
the messengers in person, to renew his invitation vivd voce. 
Unfortunately, at the very moment when he was about to join 
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the queen, the governor of Inverness, who was entirely devoted 
to him, was refusing to allow Mary to enter this castle, which 
was a royal one. It is true that Murray, aware that it does 
not do to hesitate in the face of such rebellions, had already 
had him executed for high treason. 

This new act of firmness showed Huntly that the young 
queen was not disposed to allow the Scottish lords a resumption 
of the almost sovereign power humbled by her father ; so that, 
in spite of the extremely kind reception she accorded him, as 
he learned while in camp that his son, having escaped from 
prison, had just put himself at the head of his vassals, he was 
afraid that he should be thought, as doubtless he was, a party 
to the rising, and he set out the same night to assume command 
of his troops, his mind made up, as Mary only had with her 
seven to eight thousand -men, to risk a battle, giving out, how- 
ever, as Buccleuch had done in his attempt to snatch James v 
from the hands of the Douglases, that it was not at the queen 
he was aiming, but solely at the regent, who kept her under 
his tutelage and perverted her good intentions. 

Murray, who knew that often the entire peace of a reign 
depends on the firmness one displays at its beginning, immedi- 
ately summoned all the northern barons whose estates bordered 
on his, to march against Huntly. All obeyed, for the house of 
Gordon was already so powerful that each feared it might 
become still more so ; but, however, it was clear that if there was 
hatred for the subject there w^as no great affection for the 
queen, and that the greater number came without fixed inten- 
tions and with the idea of being led by circumstances. 

The two armies encountered near Aberdeen. Murray at 
once posted the troops he had brought from Edinburgh, and of 
which he was sure, on the top of rising ground, and drew up in 
tiers on the hill slope all his northern allies. Huntly advanced 
resolutely upon them, and attacked his neighbours the High- 
landers, who after a short resistance retired in disorder. His 
men immediately threw away their lances, and, drawing their 
swords, crying, “Gordon, Gordon !” pursued the fugitives, and 
believed they had already gained the battle, w^hen they suddenly 
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ran right against the main body of Murray^s army, which 
remained motionless as a rampart of iron, and which, with its 
long lances, had the advantage of its adversaries, who were 
armed only with their claymores* It was then the turn of the 
Gordons to draw back, seeing which, the northern clans rallied 
and returned to the fight, each soldier having a sprig of heather 
in his cap that his comrades might recognise him. This 
unexpected movement determined the day : the Highlanders 
ran down the hillside like a torrent, dragging along with them 
everyone who could have wished to oppose their passage. 
Then Murray seeing that the moment had come for changing 
the defeat into a rout, charged with his entire cavalry : Huntly, 
who was very stout and very heavily armed, fell and was crushed 
beneath the horses’ feet; John Gordon, taken prisoner in his 
flight, was executed at Aberdeen three days afterwards ; finally, 
his brother, too young to undergo the same fate at this time, 
was shut up in a dungeon and executed later, the day he 
reached the age of sixteen. 

Mary had been present at the battle, and the calm and 
courage she displayed had made a lively impression on her 
wild defenders, who all along the road had heard her say that 
she would have liked to be a man, to pass her days on horse- 
back, her nights under a tent, to wear a coat of mail, a helmet, 
a buckler, and at her side a broadsword. 

Mary made her entry into Edinburgh amid general enthusi- 
asm ; for this expedition against the Earl of Huntly, who was a 
Catholic, had been very popular among the inhabitants, who 
had no very clear idea of the real motives which had caused 
her to undertake it. They w^ere of the Reformed faith, the earl 
was a papist, there was an enemy the less ; that is all they 
thought about. Now, therefore, the Scotch, amid their ac- 
clamations, whether viv& voce or by written demands, expressed 
the wish that their queen, who was without issue by Francis ii, 
should re-marry : Mary agreed to this, and, yielding to the 
prudent advice of those about her, she decided to consult upon 
this marriage Elizabeth, whose heir she was, in her title of grand- 
daughter of Henry vii, in the event of the Queen of England’s 
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dying without posterity. Unfortunately, she had not always 
acted with like circumspection ; for at the death of Mary Tudor, 
known as Bloody Mary, she had laid claim to the throne of 
Henry viii, and, relying on the illegitimacy of Elizabeth’s birth, 
had with the dauphin assumed the title of King of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, and had had coins struck with this 
new title, and plate engraved with these new armorial 
bearings. 

Elizabeth was nine years older than Mary — that is to say, that 
at this time she had not yet attained her thirtieth year ; she was 
not merely her rival as queen, then, but as woman. As regards 
education, she could sustain comparison with advantage ; for if 
she had less charm of mind, she had more solidity of judgment : 
versed in politics, philosophy, history, rhetoric, poetry and 
music, besides English, her maternal tongue, she spoke and 
wrote to perfection Greek, Latin, French, Italian and Spanish ; 
but while Elizabeth excelled Mary on this point, in her turn 
Mary was more beautiful, and above all more attractive, than 
her rival, Elizabeth had, it is true, a majestic and agreeable 
appearance, bright quick eyes, a dazzlingly white complexion ; 
but she had red hair, a large foot,^ and a powerful hand, while 
Mary, on the contrary, with her beautiful ashy fair hair,^ her noble 
open forehead, eyebrows which could be only blamed for being 
so regularly arched that they looked as if drawn by a pencil, 
eyes continually beaming with the witchery of fire, a nose of 
perfect Grecian outline, a mouth so ruby red and gracious that 
it seemed that, as a flower opens but to let its perfume escape, 
so it could not open but to give passage to gentle words, with 
a neck white and graceful as a swan’s, hands of alabaster, with 

^ Elizabeth bestowed a pair of her shoes on the University of Oxford ; 
their size would point to their being those of a man of average stature. 

* Several historians assert that Mary Stuart had black hair ; but Brantdme, 
who had seen it, since, as we have said, he accompanied her to Scotland, 
affirms that it was fair : — 

“And, so saying, he (the executioner) took off her head-dress, in a con- 
temptuous manner, to display her hair already white, that while alive, 
however, she feared not to show, nor yet to twist and frizz as in the days 
when it was so beautiful and so fair.” 
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a form like a goddess’s and a foot like a child’s, — Mary was a 
harmony in which the most ardent enthusiast for sculptured 
form could have found nothing to reproach. 

This was indeed Mary’s great and real crime : one single 
imperfection in face or figure, and she would not have died 
upon the scaffold. Besides, to Elizabeth, who had never seen 
her, and who consequently could only judge by hearsay, this 
beauty was a great cause of uneasiness and of jealousy, which 
she could not even disguise, and which showed itself unceas- 
ingly in eager questions. One day when she was chatting with 
James Melville about his mission to her court, Mary’s offer to 
be guided by Elizabeth in her choice of a husband, — a choice 
which the Queen of England had seemed at first to wish to see 
fixed on the Earl of Leicester, — she led the Scotch ambassador 
into a cabinet, where she showed him several portraits with 
labels in her own handwriting : the first was one of the Earl of 
Leicester, As this nobleman was precisely the suitor chosen 
by Elizabeth, Melville asked the queen to give it him to show 
to his mistress ; but Elizabeth refused, saying that it was the 
only one she had. Melville then replied, smiling, that being in 
possession of the original she might well part with the copy ; 
but Elizabeth would on no account consent. This little dis- 
cussion ended, she showed him the portrait of Mary Stuart, 
which she kissed very tenderly, expressing to Melville a great 
wish to see his mistress. “That is very easy, madam,” he 
replied : “ keep your room, on the pretext that you are indisposed, 
and set out incognito for Scotland, as King James v set out for 
France when he wanted to see Madeleine de Valois, whom he 
afterwards married.” 

“ Alas ! ” replied Elizabeth, “ I would like to do so, but it is 
not so easy as you think. Nevertheless, tell your queen that I 
love her tenderly, and that I wish we could live more in friend- 
ship than we have done up to the present.” Then passing to 
a subject which she seemed to have wanted to broach for a long 
time, “ Melville,” she continued, “ tell me frankly, is my sister 
as beautiful as they say ? ” 

“ She has that reputation,” replied Melville ; “ but I cannot 
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give your Majesty any idea of her beauty, having no point of 
comparison.” 

“ I will give you one,” the queen said. “Is she more beautiful 
than I?” 

“Madam,” replied Melville, “you are the most beautiful 
woman in England, and Mary Stuart is the most beautiful 
woman in Scotland.” 

“Then which of the two is the taller?” asked Elizabeth, 
who was not entirely satisfied by this answer, clever as it 
was. 

“ My mistress, madam,” responded Melville ; “ I am obliged 
to confess it.” 

“ Then she is too tall,” Elizabeth said sharply, “ for I am tall 
enough. And what are her favourite amusements ? ” she 
continued. 

“ Madam,” Melville replied, “ hunting, riding, performing on 
the lute and the harpsichord.” 

“Is she skilled upon the latter?” Elizabeth inquired. 

“Oh yes, madam,” answered Melville; “skilled enough for 
a queen.” 

There the conversation stopped ; but as Elizabeth was 
herself an excellent musician, she commanded Lord Hunsdon 
to bring Melville to her at a time when she was at her 
harpsichord, so that he could hear her without her seeming to 
have the air of playing for him. In fact, the same day, 
Hunsdon, agreeably to her instructions, led the ambassador 
into a gallery separated from the queen's apartment merely 
by tapestry, so that his guide having raised it, Melville at his 
leisure could hear Elizabeth, who did not turn round until she 
had finished the piece, which however, she was playing with 
much skill. When she saw Melville, she pretended to fly 
into a passion, and even wanted to strike him ; but her anger 
calmed down by little and little at the ambassador’s compli- 
ments, and ceased altogether when he admitted that Mary 
Stuart was not her equal. But this was not all : proud of her 
triumph, Elizabeth desired also that Melville should see her 
dance. Accordingly, she kept back her despatches for two 
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days that he might be present at a ball that she was giving. 
These despatches, as we have said, contained the wish that 
Mary Stuart should espouse Leicester ; but this proposal could 
not be taken seriously. Leicester, whose personal worth was 
besides sufficiently mediocre, was of birth too inferior to aspire 
to the hand of the daughter of so many kings ; thus Mary 
replied that such an alliance would not become her. Mean- 
while, something strange and tragic came to pass. 



CHAPTER II 

A mong the lords who had followed Mary Stuart to 
Scotland was, as we have mentioned, a young nobleman 
named Chatelard, a true type of the nobility of that time, a 
nephew of Bayard on his mother’s side, a poet and a knight, 
talented and courageous, and attached to Marshal Damville, of 
whose household he formed one. Thanks to this high position, 
Chatelard, throughout her stay in France, paid court to Mary 
Stuart, who in the homage he rendered her in verse saw 
nothing more than those poetical declarations of gallantry 
customary in that age, and with which she especially was 
daily overwhelmed. But it happened that about the time when 
Chatelard was most in love with the queen she was obliged 
to leave France, as we have said. Then Marshal Damville, 
who knew nothing of Chatelard’s passion, and who himself, 
encouraged by Mary’s kindness, was among the candidates to 
succeed Francis ii as husband, set out for Scotland with the 
poor exile, taking Chatelard with him, and not imagining he would 
find a rival in him, he made a confidant of him, and left him with 
Mary when he was obliged to leave her, charging the young 
poet to support with her the interests of his suit. This post 
as confidant brought Mary and Chatelard more together, and 
as in her capacity as poet the queen treated him like a 
brother, he made bold in his passion to risk all to obtain 
another title. Accordingly, one evening he got into Mary 
Stuart’s room, and hid himself under the bed ; but at the 
moment when the queen was beginning to undress, a little dog 
she had began to yelp so loudly that her women came running 
at his barking, and, led by this indication, perceived Chatelard. 
A woman easily pardons a crime for which too great love is 
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the excuse : Mary Stuart was woman before being queen — she 
pardoned. 

But this kindness only increased Chatelard's confidence : he 
put down the reprimand he had received to the presence of 
the queen’s women, and supposed that if she had been alone 
she would have forgiven him still more completely ; so that, 
three weeks after, this same scene was repeated. But this time, 
Chatelard, discovered in a cupboard when the queen was 
already in bed, was placed under arrest. 

The moment was badly chosen : such a scandal, just when 
the queen was about to re-marry, was fatal to Mary, let alone 
Chatelard. Murray took the affair in hand, and thinking that 
a public trial could alone save his sister’s reputation, he urged 
the prosecution with such vigour, that Chatelard, convicted of 
the crime of Ihe-majeste^ was condemned to death. Mary 
entreated her brother that Chatelard might be sent back to 
France ; but Murray made her see what terrible consequences 
such a use of her right of pardon might have, so that Mary was 
obliged to let justice take its course : Chatelard was led to 
execution. Arrived on the scaffold, which was set up before 
the queen’s palace, Chatelard, who had declined the services of 
a priest, had Ronsard's Ode on Death read; and when the 
reading, which he followed with evident pleasure, was ended, 
he turned towards the queen’s windows, and, having cried out for 
the last time, “ Adieu, loveliest and most cruel of princesses ! ” 
he stretched out his neck to the executioner, without displaying 
any repentance or uttering any complaint. This death made 
all the more impression upon Mary, that she did not dare to 
show her sympathy openly. 

Meanwhile there was a rumour that the Queen of Scotland 
was consenting to a new marriage, and several suitors came 
forward, sprung from the principal reigning families of Europe : 
first the Archduke Charles, third son of the Emperor of 
Germany; then the Duke of Anjou, who afterwards became 
Henry iii. But to wed a foreign prince was to give up her 
claims to the English crown. So Mary refused, and, making 
a merit of this to Elizabeth, she cast her eyes on a relation of 
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the latter^s, Henry Stuart, Lord Damley, son of the Earl of 
Lennox. Elizabeth, who had nothing plausible to urge against 
this marriage, since the Queen of Scotland not only chose an 
Englishman for husband, but was marrying into her own family, 
allowed the Earl of Lennox and his son to go to the Scotch 
court, reserving it to herself, if matters appeared to take a 
serious turn, to recall them both — a command which they would 
be constrained to obey, since all their property was in 
England. 

Darnley was eighteen years of age : he was handsome, well- 
made, elegant ; he talked in that attractive manner of the young 
nobles of the French and English courts that Mary no longer 
heard since her exile in Scotland ; she let herself be deceived 
by these appearances, and did not see that under this brilliant 
exterior Darnley hid utter insignificance, dubious courage, and 
a fickle and churlish character. It is true that he came to her 
under the auspices of a man whose influence was as striking 
as the risen fortune which gave him the opportunity to exert it. 
We refer to David Rizzio. 

David Rizzio, who played such a great part in the life of 
Mary Stuart, whose strange favour for him has given her 
enemies, probably without any cause, such cruel weapons 
against her, was the son of a Turin musician burdened with a 
numerous family, who, recognising in him a pronounced 
musical taste, had him instructed in the first principles of the 
art. At the age of fifteen he had left his father’s house and 
had gone on foot to Nice, where the Duke of Savoy held his 
court ; there he entered the service of the Duke of Moreto, 
and this lord having been appointed, some years afterwards, 
to the Scottish embassy, Rizzio followed him to Scotland. As 
this young man had a very fine voice, and accompanied on 
the viol and fiddle songs of which both the airs and the words 
were of his own composition, the ambassador spoke of him to 
Mary, who wished to see him. Rizzio, full of confidence in 
himself, and seeing in the queen^s desire a road to success, 
hastened to obey her command, sang before her, and pleased 
her. She begged him then of Moreto, making no more of it 
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than if she had asked of him a thoroughbred dog or a well- 
trained falcon. Moreto presented him to her, delighted at 
finding such an opportunity to pay his court ; but scarcely was 
Rizzio in her service than Mary discovered that music was the 
least of his gifts, that he possessed, besides that, education if 
not profound at least varied, a supple mind, a lively imagina- 
tion, gentle ways, and at the same time much boldness and 
presumption. He reminded her of those Italian artists whom 
she had seen at the French court, and spoke to her the tongue 
of Marot and Ronsard, whose most beautiful poems he knew 
by heart : this was more than enough to please Mary Stuart. 
In a short time he became her favourite, and meanwhile the 
place of secretary for the French despatches falling vacant, 
Rizzio was provided for with it. 

Darnley, who wished to succeed at all costs, enlisted Rizzio 
in his interests, unconscious that he had no need of this 
support; and as, on her side, Mary, who had fallen in love 
with him at first sight, fearing some new intrigue of Elizabeth's, 
hastened on this union so far as the proprieties permitted, the 
affair moved forward with wonderful rapidity ; and in the midst 
of public rejoicing, with the approbation of the nobility, except 
for a small minority, with Murray at its head, the marriage 
was solemnised under the happiest auspices, 29th July 1565. 
Two days before, Darnley and his father, the Earl of Lennox, 
had received a command to return to London, and as they 
had not obeyed it, a week after the celebration of the marriage 
they learned that the Countess of Lennox, the only one of the 
family remaining in Elizabeth's power, had been arrested and 
taken to the Tower. Thus Elizabeth, in spite of her dis- 
simulation, yielding to that first impulse of violence that she 
always had such trouble to overcome, publicly displayed her 
resentment. 

However, Elizabeth was not the woman to be satisfied with 
useless vengeance : she soon released the countess, and turned 
her eyes towards Murray, the most discontented of the nobles 
in opposition, who by this marriage was losing all his personal 
influence. It was thus easy for Elizabeth to put arms 
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In his hand. In fact, when he had failed in his first attempt 
to seize Darnley, he called to his aid the Duke of Chatel- 
lerault, Glencaim, Argyll, and Rothes, and collecting what 
partisans they could, they openly rebelled against the queen. 
This was the first ostensible act of that hatred which was 
afterwards so fatal to Mary. 

The queen, on her side, appealed to her nobles, who in 
response hastened to rally to her, so that in a month’s time 
she found herself at the head of the finest army that ever a 
king of Scotland had raised. Darnley assumed the command 
of this magnificent assembly, mounted on a superb horse, 
arrayed in gilded armour, and accompanied by the queen, who, 
in a riding habit, with pistols at her saddle-bow, wished to 
make the campaign with him, that she might not quit his side 
for a moment. Both were young, both were handsome, and 
they left Edinburgh amidst the cheers of the people and the 
army. 

Murray and his accomplices did not even try to stand 
against them, and the campaign consisted of such rapid and 
complex marches and counter-marches that this rebellion is 
called the Run-about Raid — that is to say, the run in every 
sense of the word. Murray and the rebels withdrew into 
England, where Elizabeth, while seeming to condemn their 
unlucky attempt, afforded them all the assistance they needed. 

Mary returned to Edinburgh delighted at the success of her 
two first campaigns, not suspecting that this new good fortune 
was the last she would have, and that there her short-lived 
prosperity would cease. Indeed, she soon saw that in Darnley 
she had given herself not a devoted and very attentive husband, 
as she had believed, but an imperious and brutal master, who, 
no longer having any motive for concealment, showed himself 
to her just as he was, a man of disgraceful vices, of which 
drunkenness and debauchery were the least. Accordingly, 
serious differences were not long in springing up in this royal 
household. 

Darnley in wedding Mary had not become king, but merely 
the queen’s husband. To confer on him authority nearly 
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equalling a regent’s, it was necessary that Mary should grant 
him what was termed the crown matrimonial — a crown 
Francis ii had worn during his short royalty, and that Mary, 
after Darnley’s conduct to herself, had not the slighest inten- 
tion of bestowing on him. Thus, to whatever entreaties he 
made, in whatever form they were wrapped, Mary merely 
replied with an unvaried and obstinate refusal. Darnley, 
amazed at this force of will in a young queen who had loved 
him enough to raise him to her, and not believing that she 
could find it in herself, sought in her entourage for some secret 
and influential adviser who might have inspired her with it. 
His suspicions fell on Rizzio. 

In reality, to whatever cause Rizzio owed his power (and 
to even the most clear-sighted historians this point has always 
remained obscure), be it that he ruled as lover, be it that he 
advised as minister, his counsels as long as he lived were 
always given for the greater glory of the queen. Sprung from 
so low, he at least wished to show himself worthy of having 
risen so high, and owing everything to Mary, he tried to repay 
her with devotion. Thus Darnley was not mistaken, and it 
was indeed Rizzio who, in despair at having helped to bring 
about a union which he foresaw must become so unfortunate, 
gave Mary the advice not to give up any of her power to one 
who already possessed much more than he deserved, in 
possessing her person. 

Darnley, like all persons of both weak and violent character, 
disbelieved in the persistence of will in others, unless this will 
was sustained by an outside influence. Ke thought that in 
ridding himself of Rizzio he could not fail to gain the day, 
since, as he believed, he alone was opposing the grant of this 
great desire of his, the crown matrimonial. Consequently, as 
Rizzio was disliked by the nobles in proportion as his merits 
had raised him above them, it was easy for Darnley to organise 
a conspiracy, and James Douglas of Morton, chancellor of the 
kingdom, consented to act as chief. 

This is the second time since the beginning of our narrative 
that wc inscribe this name Douglas, so often pronounced in 
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Scottish history, and which at this time, extinct in the elder 
branch, known as the Black Douglases, was perpetuated in the 
younger branch, known as the Red Douglases. It was an 
ancient, noble, and powerful family, which, when the descent 
in the male line from Robert Bruce had lapsed, disputed the 
royal title with the first Stuart, and which since then had 
constantly kept alongside the throne, sometimes its support, 
sometimes its enemy, envying every great house, for greatness 
made it uneasy, but above all envious of the house of Hamilton, 
which, if not its equal, was at any rate after itself the next most 
powerful. 

During the whole reign of James v, thanks to the hatred 
which the king bore them, the Douglases had not only lost all 
their influence, but had also been exiled to England. This 
hatred was on account of their having seized the guardianship 
of the young prince and kept him prisoner till he was fifteen. 
Then, with the help of one of his pages, James v had escaped 
from Falkland, and had reached Stirling, whose governor was 
in his interests. Scarcely was he safe in the castle than he 
made proclamation that any Douglas who should approach 
within a dozen miles of it would be prosecuted for high treason. 
This was not all : he obtained a decree from Parliament, 
declaring them guilty of felony, and condemning them to exile ; 
they remained proscribed, then, during the king’s lifetime, and 
returned to Scotland only upon his death. The result was 
that, although they had been recalled about the throne, and 
though, thanks to the past influence of Murray, who, one 
remembers, was a Douglas on the mother’s side, they filled the 
most important posts there, they had not forgiven to the 
daughter the enmity borne them by the father. 

This is why James Douglas, chancellor as he was, and con- 
sequently entrusted with the execution of the laws, put himself 
at the head of a conspiracy which had for its aim the violation 
of all laws, human and divine. 

Douglas’s first idea had been to treat Rizzio as the favourites 
of James iii had been treated at the Bridge of Lauder — that is 
to say, to make a show of having a trial and to hang him after- 
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wards. But such a death did not suffice for Damley*s venge- 
ance: as above everything he wished to punish the queen 
in Rizzio’s person, he exacted that the murder should take 
place in her presence. 

Douglas associated with himself Lord Ruthven, an idle and 
dissolute sybarite, who under the circumstances promised to 
push his devotion so far as to wear a cuirass ; then, sure of 
this important accomplice, he busied himself with finding other 
agents. 

However, the plot was not woven with such secrecy but that 
something of it transpired ; and Rizzio received several warn- 
ings that he despised. Sir James Melville, among others, tried 
every means to make him understand the perils a stranger ran 
who enjoyed such absolute confidence in a wild, jealous court 
like that of Scotland. Rizzio received these hints as if resolved 
not to apply them to himself ; and Sir James Melville, 
satisfied that he had done enough to ease his conscience, did 
not insist further. Then a French priest, who had a reputation 
as a clever astrologer, got himself admitted to Rizzio, and 
warned him that the stars predicted that he was in 
deadly peril, and that he should beware of a certain bastard 
above all. Rizzio replied that from the day when he had been 
honoured with his sovereign's confidence, he had sacrificed in 
advance his life to his position ; that since that time, however, 
he had had occasion to notice that in general the Scotch were 
ready to threaten but slow to act ; that, as to the bastard 
referred to, who was doubtless the Earl of Murray, he would 
take care that he should never enter Scotland far enough for 
his sword to reach him, were it as long as from Dumfries to 
Edinburgh ; which in other words was as much as to say that 
Murray should remain exiled in England for life, since 
Dumfries was one of the principal frontier towns. 

Meanwhile the conspiracy proceeded, and Douglas and 
Ruthven, having collected their accomplices and taken their 
measures, came to Darnley to finish the compact. As the price 
of the bloody service they rendered the king, they exacted from 
him a promise to obtain the pardon of Murray and the nobles 
in.— 14 
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compromised with him in the affair of the “ run in every sense.” 
Damley granted all they asked of him, and a messenger was 
sent to Murray to inform him of the expedition in preparation, 
and to invite him to hold himself in readiness to re-enter Scotland 
at the first notice he should receive. Then, this point settled, they 
made Damley sign a paper in which he acknowledged himself 
the author and chief of the enterprise. The other assassins 
were the Earl of Morton, the Earl of Ruthven, George Douglas 
the bastard of Angus, Lindley, and Andrew Carew. The re- 
mainder were soldiers, simple murderers^ tools, who did not even 
know what was afoot. Damley reserved it for himself to appoint 
the time. 

Two days after these conditions were agreed upon, Damley 
having been notified that the queen was alone with Rizzio, 
wished to make himself sure of the degree of her favour 
enjoyed by the minister. He accordingly went to her apart- 
ment by a little door of which he always kept the key upon 
him ; but though the key turned in the lock, the door 
did not open. Then Damley knocked, announcing himself ; 
but such was the contempt into which he had fallen with the 
queen, that Mary left him outside, although, supposing she 
had been alone with Rizzio, she w^ould have had time to send 
him away. Damley, driven to extremities by this, summoned 
Morton, Ruthven, Lennox, Lindley, and Douglases bastard, 
and fixed the assassination of Rizzio for two days later. 

They had just completed all the details, and had distributed 
the parts that each must play in this bloody tragedy, when 
suddenly, and at the moment when they least expected it, the 
door opened, and Mary Stuart appeared on the threshold. 

“ My lords,” said she, ‘‘ your holding these secret counsels is 
useless. I am informed of your plots, and with God’s help I 
shall soon apply a remedy." 

With these words, and before the conspirators had had time 
to collect themselves, she shut the door again, and vanished 
like a passing but threatening vision. All remained thunder- 
struck. Morton was the first to find his tongue. 

“ My lords," said he, ‘‘ this is a game of life and death, and 
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the winner will be not the cleverest or the strongest, but the 
readiest. If we do not destroy this man, we are lost. We 
must strike him down, this very evening, not the day after to- 
morrow.” 

Everyone applauded, even Ruthven, who, still pjale and 
feverish from riotous living, promised not to be behindhand. 
The only point changed, on Morton's suggestion, was that the 
murder should take place next day ; for, in the opinion of all, 
not less than a day's interval was needed to collect the minor 
conspirators, who numbered not less than five hundred. 

The next day, which was Saturday, March 9th, 1566, Mary 
Stuart, who had inherited from her father, James v, a dislike of 
ceremony and the need of liberty, had invited to supper with 
her six persons, Rizzio among the number. Darnley, informed 
of this in the morning, immediately gave notice of it to the 
conspirators, telling them that he himself would let them into 
the palace between six and seven o'clock in the evening. The 
conspirators replied that they would be in readiness. 

The morning had been dark and stormy, as nearly all the 
first days of spring are in Scotland, and towards evening the 
snow and wind redoubled in depth and violence. So Mary 
had remained shut up with Rizzio, and Darnley, who had gone 
to the secret door several times, could hear the sound of 
instruments and the voice of the favourite, who was singing 
those sweet melodies which have come down to our time, and 
which Edinburgh people still attribute to him. These songs 
were for Mary a reminder of her stay in France, where the 
artists in the train of the Medicis had already brought echoes 
from Italy ; but for Darnley they w^ere an insult, and each time 
he had withdrawn strengthened in his design. 

At the appointed time, the conspirators, who had been given 
the password during the day, knocked at the palace gate, and 
were received there so much the more easily that Darnley 
himself, wrapped in a great cloak, awaited them at the postern 
by which they were admitted. The five hundred soldiers 
immediately stole into an inner courtyard, where they placed 
themselves under some sheds, as much to keep themselves 
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from the cold as that they might not be seen on the snow- 
covered ground. A brightly l^hted window looked into this 
courtyard ; it was that of the queen^s study : at the first signal 
given them from this window, the soldiers were to break in the 
door and go to the help of the chief conspirators. 

These instructions given, Damley led Morton, Ruthven, 
Lennox, Lindley, Andrew Carew, and Douglas’s bastard into 
the room adjoining the study, and only separated from it by 
a tapestry hanging before the door. From there one could 
overhear all that was being said, and at a single bound fall upon 
the guests. 

Damley left them in this room, enjoining silence; then, 
giving them as a signal to enter the moment when they should 
hear him cry, “To me, Douglas ! ” he went round by the secret 
passage, so that seeing him come in by his usual door the 
queen’s suspicions might not be roused by his unlooked-for visit. 

Mary was at supper with six persons, having, say de Thou 
and Melville, Rizzio seated on her right ; while, on the contrary, 
Campden assures us that he was eating standing at a sideboard. 
The talk was gay and intimate ; for all were giving themselves 
up to the ease one feels at being safe and warm, at a hospitable 
board, while the snow is beating against the windows and the 
wind roaring in the chimneys. Suddenly Mary, surprised that 
the most profound silence had succeeded to the lively and 
animated flow of words among her guests since the beginning 
of supper, and suspecting, from their glances, that the cause of 
their uneasiness was behind her, turned round and saw Damley 
leaning on the back of her chair. The queen shuddered ; for 
although her husband was smiling when looking at Rizzio, this 
smile had assumed such a strange expression that it was clear 
that something terrible was about to happen. At the same 
moment, Mary heard in the next room a heavy, dragging step 
draw near the cabinet, then the tapestry was raised, and Lord 
Ruthven, in armour of which he could barely support the 
weight, pale as a ghost, appeared on the threshold, and, drawing 
his sword in silence, leaned upon it The queen thought he 
was delirious. 
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What do you want, my lord ? ” she said to him ; and why 
do you come to the palace armed like this ? ” 

“ Ask the king, madam,” replied Ruthven in an indistinct 
voice. ** It is for him to answer.” 

“ Explain, my lord,” Mary demanded, turning again towards 
Damley; “what does such a neglect of ordinary propriety 
mean ? ” 

“ It means, madam,” returned Damley, pointing to Rizzio, 
“that that man must leave here this very minute.” 

“ That man is mine, my lord,” Mary said, rising proudly, “ and 
consequently takes orders only from me.” 

“To me, Douglas !” cried Damley. 

At these words, the conspirators, who for some moments had 
drawn nearer Ruthven, fearing, so changeable was Dam ley ^s 
character, lest he had brought them in vain and would not dare to 
utter the signal — at these words, the conspirators rushed into the 
room with such haste that they overturned the table. Then David 
Rizzio, seeing that it was he alone they wanted, threw himself 
on his knees behind the queen, seizing the hem of her robe 
and crying in Italian, “Giustizia! giustizia!” Indeed, the 
queen, true to her character, not allowing herself to be 
intimidated by this terrible irruption, placed herself in front of 
Rizzio and sheltered him behind her Majesty. But she counted 
too much on the respect of a nobility accustomed to struggle 
hand to hand with its kings for five centuries. Andrew Carew 
held a dagger to her breast and threatened to kill her if she 
insisted on defending any longer him whose death was resolved 
upon. Then Damley, without consideration for the queen^s 
pregnancy, seized her round the waist and bore her away from 
Rizzio, who remained on his knees pale and trembling, while 
Douglas’s bastard, confirming the prediction of the astrologer 
who had warned Rizzio to beware of a certain bastard, drawing 
the king’s own dagger, plunged it into the breast of the 
minister, who fell wounded, but not dead. Morton immediately 
took him by the feet and dragged him from the cabinet into 
the larger room, leaving on the floor that long track of blood 
which is still shown there; then, arrived there, each rushed 
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upon him as upon a quarry, and set upon the corpse, which 
they stabbed in fifty-six places. Meanwhile Darnley held the 
queen, who, thinking that all was not over, did not cease crying 
for mercy. But Ruthven came back, paler than at first, and 
at Darnley’s inquiry if Rizzio were dead, he nodded in the 
affirmative ; then, as he could not bear further fatigue in his 
convalescent state, he sat down, although the queen, whom 
Darnley had at last released, remained standing on the same 
spot. At this Mary could not contain herself. 

“My lord,” cried she, “who has given you permission to sit 
down in my presence, and whence comes such insolence ? ” 

“Madam,” Ruthven answered, “I act thus not from in- 
solence, but from weakness ; for, to serve your husband, I have 
just taken more exercise than my doctors allow.” Then turn- 
ing round to a servant, “ Give me a glass of wine,” said he, 
showing Darnley his bloody dagger before putting it back in 
its sheath, “for here is the proof that I have well earned it.” 
The servant obeyed, and Ruthven drained his glass with 
as much calmness as if he had just performed the most 
innocent act. 

“ My lord,” the queen then said, taking a step towards 
him, “ it may be that as I am a woman, in spite of my desire 
and my will, I never find an opportunity to repay you what 
you are doing to me ; but,” she added, energetically striking 
her womb with her hand, “ he whom I bear there, and whose 
life you should have respected, since you respect my Majesty 
so little, will one day revenge me for all these insults.” Then, 
with a gesture at once superb and threatening, she withdrew 
by Darnley^s door, which she closed behind her. 

At that moment a great noise was heard in the queen’s 
room. Huntly, Athol, and Bothwell, who, we are soon about 
to see, play such an important part in the sequel of this history, 
were supping together in another hall of the palace, when 
suddenly they had heard outcries and the clash of arms, so 
that they had run with all speed. When Athol, who came first, 
without knowing whose it was, struck against the dead body of 
Rizzio, which was stretched at the top of the staircase, they 
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believed, seeing someone assassinated, that the lives of the 
king and queen were threatened, and they had drawn their 
swords to force the door that Morton was guarding. But 
directly Darnley understood what w^as going on, he darted from 
the cabinet, followed by Ruthven, and showing himself to the 
new-comers — 

“ My lords,” he said, “ the persons of the queen and myself 
are safe, and nothing has occurred here but by our orders. 
Withdraw, then ; you will know more about it in time. As to 
him,” he added, holding up Rizzio*s head by the hair, whilst 
the bastard of Douglas lit up the face with a torch so that it 
could be recognised, “ you see who it is, and whetlier it is worth 
your while to get into trouble for him.” And in fact, as soon 
as Huntly, Athol, and Bothwell had recognised the musician- 
minister, they sheathed their swords, and, having saluted the 
king, went away. 

Mary had gone away with a single thought in her heart, 
vengeance. But she understood that she could not revenge 
herself at one and the same time on her husband and his 
companions : she set to work, then, with all the charms of her 
wit and beauty to detach the king from his accomplices. It 
was not a difficult task : when that brutal rage which often 
carried Darnley beyond all bounds was spent, he was frightened 
himself at the crime he had committed, and while the assassins, 
assembled by Murray, were resolving that he should have that 
greatly desired crown matrimonial, Darnley, as fickle as he was 
violent, and as cowardly as he was cruel, in Mary's very room, 
before the scarcely dried blood, made another compact, in 
which he engaged to deliver up his accomplices. Indeed, 
three days after the event that we have just related, the 
murderers learned a strange piece of news — that Darnley and 
Mary, accompanied by Lord Seyton, had escaped together 
from Holyrood Palace. Three days later still, a proclamation 
appeared, signed by Mary and dated from Dunbar, which sum- 
moned round the queen, in her own name and the king's, all 
the Scottish lords and barons, including those who had been 
compromised in the affair of the “ run in every sense,” to whom 
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she not only granted full and complete pardon, but also 
restored her entire confidence. In this way she separated 
Murray^s cause from that of Morton and the other assassins, 
who, in their turn, seeing that there was no longer any safety 
for them in Scotland, fled to England, where all the queen’s 
enemies were always certain to find a warm welcome, in spite 
of the good relations which reigned in appearance between 
Mary and Elizabeth. As to Bothwell, who had wanted to 
oppose the assassination, he was appointed Warden of all the 
Marches of the Kingdom. 

Unfortunately for her honour, Mary, always more the woman 
than the queen, while, on the contrary, Elizabeth was always 
more the queen than the woman, had no sooner regained her 
power than her first royal act was to exhume Rizzio, who had 
been quietly buried on the threshold of the chapel nearest 
Holyrood Palace, and to have him removed to the burial-place 
of the Scottish kings, compromising herself still more by the 
honours she paid him dead than by the favour she had granted 
him living. 

Such an imprudent demonstration naturally led to fresh 
quarrels between Mary and Darnley : these quarrels were the 
more bitter that, as one can well understand, the reconciliation 
between the husband and wife, at least on the latter’s side, had 
never been anything but a pretence ; so that, feeling herself in a 
stronger position still on account of her pregnancy, she restrained 
herself no longer, and, leaving Darnley, she went from Dunbar 
to Edinburgh Castle, where on June 19th, 1566, three months 
after the assassination of Rizzio, she gave birth to a son who 
afterwards became James vi. 



CHAPTER III 

D irectly she was delivered, Mary sent for James 
Melville, her usual envoy to Elizabeth, and charged 
him to convey this news to the Queen of England, and to beg 
her to be godmother to the royal child at the same time. On 
arriving in London, Melville immediately presented himself at 
the palace ; but as there was a court ball, he could not see the 
queen, and contented himself with making known the reason 
for his journey to the minister Cecil, and with begging him to 
ask his mistress for an audience next day. Elizabeth >vas 
dancing in a quadrille at the moment when Cecil, approaching 
her, said in a low voice, “Queen Mary of Scotland has just 
given birth to a son.” At these words she grew frightfully pale, 
and, looking about her with a bewildered air, and as if she were 
about to faint, she leaned against an arm-chair ; then, soon, 
not being able to stand upright, she sat down, threw back her 
head, and plunged into a mournful reverie. Then one of the 
ladies of her court, breaking through the circle which had 
formed round the queen, approached her, ill at ease, and 
asked her of what she was thinking so sadly. “ Ah ! madam,” 
Elizabeth replied impatiently, “do you not know that Mary 
Stuart has given birth to a son, while I am but a barren stock, 
who will die without offspring ? ” 

Yet Elizabeth was too good a politician, in spite of her 
liability to be carried away by a first impulse, to compromise 
herself by a longer display of her grief. The ball was not dis- 
continued on that account, and the interrupted quadrille was 
resumed and finished. 

The next day, Melville had his audience. Elizabeth received 
him to perfection, assuring him of all the pleasure that the 
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news he brought had caused her, and which, she said, had 
cured her of a complaint from which she had suffered for a 
fortnight. Melville replied that his mistress had hastened to 
acquaint her with her joy, knowing that she had no better 
friend ; but he added that this joy had nearly cost Mary her life, 
so grievous had been her confinement. As he was returning 
to this point for the third time, with the object of still further 
increasing the Queen of England's dislike to marriage — 

** Be easy, Melville,” Elizabeth answered him ; ‘‘ you need 
not insist upon it. I shall never marry ; my kingdom takes the 
place of a husband for me, and my subjects are my children. 
When I am dead, I wish graven on my tombstone : ‘ Here lies 
Elizabeth, who reigned so many years, and who died a virgin.^” 

Melville availed himself of this opportunity to remind 
Elizabeth of the desire she had shown to see Mary, three 
or four years before ; but Elizabeth said, besides her country's 
affairs, which necessitated her presence in the heart of her 
possessions, she did not care, after all she had heard said of 
her rival’s beauty, to expose herself to a comparison dis- 
advantageous to her pride. She contented herself, then, with 
choosing as her proxy the Earl of Bedford, who set out with 
several other noblemen for Stirling Castle, where the young 
prince was christened with great pomp, and received the name 
of Charles James. 

It was remarked that Darnley did not appear at this cere- 
mony, and that his absence seemed to scandalise greatly the 
Queen of England’s envoy. On the contrary, James Hepburn, 
Earl of Bothwell, had the most important place there. 

This was because, since the evening when Bothwell at Mary’s 
cries had run to oppose the murder of Rizzio, he had made 
great way in the queen’s favour; to her party he himself 
appeared to be really attached, to the exclusion of the two 
others, the king’s and the Earl of Murray’s. Bothwell was 
already thirty-five years old, head of the powerful family of 
Hepburn, which had great influence in East Lothian and the 
county of Berwick ; for the rest, violent, rough, given to every 
kind of debauchery, and capable of anything to satisfy an 
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ambition that he did not even give himself the trouble to hide. 
In his youth he had been reputed courageous, but for long he 
had had no serious opportunity to draw the sword. 

If the king’s authority had been shaken by Rizzio’s influence, 
it was entirely upset by Bothwell’s. The great nobles, follow- 
ing the favourite’s example, no longer rose in the presence of 
Darnley, and ceased little by little to treat him as their equal : 
his retinue was cut down, his silver plate taken from him, and 
some officers who remained about him made him buy their 
services with the most bitter vexations. As for the queen, she 
no longer even took the trouble to conceal her dislike for him, 
avoiding him without consideration, to such a degree that one 
day when she had gone with Bothwell to Alway, she left there 
again immediately, because Darnley came to join her. The king, 
however, still had patience ; but a fresh imprudence of Mary’s 
at last led to the terrible catastrophe that, since the queen’s 
liaison with Bothwell, some had already foreseen. 

Towards the end of the month of October 1 566, while the queen 
was holding a courtof justice at Jedburgh, it was announced to her 
that Bothwell, in trying to seize a malefactor called John Elliot 
of Park, had been badly wounded in the hand ; the queen, who 
was about to attend the council, immediately postponed the 
sitting till next day, and, having ordered a horse to be saddled, 
she set out for Hermitage Castle, where Bothwell was living, 
and covered the distance at a stretch, although it was twenty 
miles, and she had to go across woods, marshes, and rivers ; 
then, having remained some hours iHe-a-tHe with him, she 
set out again with the same speed for Jedburgh, to which 
she returned in the night. 

Although this proceeding had made a great deal of talk, 
which was inflamed still more by the queen’s enemies, who 
chiefly belonged to the Reformed religion, Darnley did not hear 
of it till nearly two months afterwards — that is to say, when 
Bothwell, completely recovered, returned with the queen to 
Edinburgh. 

Then Darnley thought that he ought not to put up any 
longer with such humiliations. But as, since his treason to his 
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accomplices, he had not found in all Scotland a noble who 
would have drawn the sword for him, he resolved to go and 
seek the Earl of Lennox, his father, hoping that through his 
influence he could rally the malcontents, of whom there were 
a great number since Bothwell had been in favour. Unfor- 
tunately, Darnley, indiscreet and imprudent as usual, confided 
this plan to some of his officers, who warned Bothwell of 
their master’s intention. Bothwell did not seem to oppose the 
journey in any way ; but Darnley was scarcely a mile from 
Edinburgh when he felt violent pains : none the less, he con- 
tinued his road, and arrived very ill at Glasgow. He immedi- 
ately sent for a celebrated doctor, called James Abrenets, who 
found his body covered with pimples, and declared without 
any hesitation that he had been poisoned. However, others, 
among them Walter Scott, state that this illness was nothing 
else than smallpox. 

Whatever it may have been, the queen, in the presence of 
the danger her husband ran, appeared to forget her resentment, 
and at the risk of what might prove troublesome to herself, 
she went to Darnley, after sending her doctor in advance. It 
is true that if one is to believe in the following letters, dated 
from Glasgow, which Mary is accused of having written to 
Bothwell, she knew the illness with which he was attacked too 
well to fear infection. As these letters are little known, and 
seem to us very singular, we transcribe them here ; later we 
shall tell how they fell into the power of the Confederate lords, 
and from their hands passed into Elizabeth’s, who, quite 
delighted, cried on receiving them, “ God’s death, then I hold 
her life and honour in my hands ! ” 

First Letter. 

“When I set out from the place where I had left my heart, 
judge in what a condition I was, poor body without a soul : 
besides, during the whole of dinner I have not spoken to 
anyone, and no one has dared to approach me, for it was easy 
to see that there was something amiss. When I arrived within 
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a league of the town, the Earl of Lennox sent me one of his 
gentlemen to make me his compliments, and to excuse himself 
for not having come in person ; he has caused me to be in- 
formed, moreover, that he did not dare to present himself before 
me after the reprimand that I gave Cunningham. This 
gentleman begged me, as if of his own accord, to examine his 
master’s conduct, to ascertain if my suspicions were well 
founded. I have replied to him that fear was an incurable 
disease, that the Earl of Lennox would not be so agitated if 
his conscience reproached him with nothing, and that if some 
hasty words had escaped me, they were but just reprisals for 
the letter he had written me. 

“None of the inhabitants visited me, which makes me think 
they are all in his interests ; besides, they speak of him very 
favourably, as well as of his son. The king sent for Joachim 
yesterday, and asked him why I did not lodge with him, adding 
that my presence would soon cure him, and asked me also with 
what object I had come : if it were to be reconciled with him ; 
if you were here ; if I had taken Paris and Gilbert as secretaries, 
and if I were still resolved to dismiss Joseph? I do not know 
who has given him such accurate information. There is 
nothing, down to the marriage of Sebastian, with which he has 
not made himself acquainted. I have asked him the meaning 
of one of his letters, in which he complains of the cruelty of 
certain people. He replied that he was stricken, but that my 
presence caused him so much joy that he thought he should die of 
it. He reproached me several times for being dreamy ; I left him 
to go to supper ; he begged me to return : I went back. Then 
he told me the story of his illness, and that he wished to make 
a will leaving me everything, adding that I was a little the 
cause of his trouble, and that he attributed it to my coldness. 
‘You ask me,’ added he, ‘who are the people of whom I 
complain : it is of you, cruel one, of you, whom I have never 
been able to appease by my tears and my repentance. I know 
that I have offended you, but not on the matter that you 
reproach me with : I have also offended some of your subjects, 
but that you have forgiven me. I am young, and you say 
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that I always relapse into my faults ; but cannot a young man 
like me, destitute of experience, gain it also, break his promises, 
repent directly, and in time improve ? If you will forgive me 
yet once more, I will promise to offend you never again. All 
the favour I ask of you is that we should live together like 
husband and wife, to have but one bed and one board : if you 
are inflexible, I shall never rise again from here. I entreat 
you, tell me your decision : God alone knows what I suffer, 
and that because I occupy myself with you only, because I 
love and adore only you. If I have offended you sometimes, 
you must bear the reproach ; for when someone offends me, 
if it were granted me to complain to you, I should not confide 
my griefs to others j but when we are on bad terms, I am obliged 
to keep them to myself, and that maddens me.’ 

** He then urged me strongly to stay with him and lodge in 
his house ; but I excused myself, and replied that he ought to 
be purged, and that he could not be, conveniently, at Glasgow ; 
then he told me that he knew I had brought a letter for him, but 
that he would have preferred to make the journey with me. 
He believed, I think, that I meant to send him to some prison : 
I replied that I should take him to Craigmiller, that he would 
find doctors there, that I should remain near him, and that we 
should be within reach of seeing my son. He has answered 
that he will go where I wish to take him, provided that I grant 
him what he has asked. He does not, however, wish to be seen 
by anyone. 

“ He has told me more than a hundred pretty things that I 
cannot repeat to you, and at which you yourself would be 
surprised : he did not want to let me go ; he wanted to make 
me sit up with him all night. As for me, I pretended to 
believe everything, and I seemed to interest myself really in 
him. Besides, I have never seen him so small and humble ; 
and if I had not known how easily his heart overflows, and 
how mine is impervious to every other arrow than those with 
which you have wounded it, I believe that I should have 
allowed myself to soften ; but lest that should alarm you, I 
would die rather than give up what I have promised you. As 
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for you, be sure to act in the same way towards those 
traitors who will do all they can to separate you from me. I 
believe that all those people have been cast in the same 
mould : this one always has a tear in his eye ; he bows down 
before everyone, from the greatest to the smallest ; he wishes 
to interest them in his favour, and make himself pitied. His 
father threw up blood to-day through the nose and mouth ; 
think what these symptoms mean. I have not seen him yet, 
for he keeps to the house. The king wants me to feed him 
myself ; he won’t eat unless I do. But, whatever 1 may do, 
you will be deceived by it no more than I shall be deceiving 
myself. We are united, you and I, to two kinds of very 
detestable people : ^ that hell may sever these knots then, and 
that heaven may form better ones, that nothing can break, 
that it may make of us the most tender and faithful couple 
that ever was; there is the profession of faith in which I 
would die. 

“ Excuse my scrawl : you must guess more than the half of 
it, but I know no help for this. I am obliged to write to you 
hastily while everyone is asleep here : but be easy, I take 
infinite pleasure in my watch ; for I cannot sleep like the others, 
not being able to sleep as I would like — that is to say, in your 
arms. 

“ I am going to get into bed ; I shall finish my letter to- 
morrow : I have too many things to tell to you, the night is too 
far advanced : imagine my despair. It is to you I am writing, 
it is of myself that I converse with you, and I am obliged to 
make an end. . . . 

“ I cannot prevent myself, however, from filling up hastily the 
rest of my paper. Cursed be the crazy creature who torments 
me so much ! Were it not for him, I could talk to you of 
more agreeable things : he is not greatly changed ; and yet he 
has taken a great deal of it. But he has nearly killed me with 
the fetid smell of his breath ; for now his is still worse than 
your cousin’s : you guess that this is a fresh reason for my not 

^ Mary means Miss Huntly, BothweH's wife, whom he repudiated, at 
the king’s death, to many the queen. 
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approaching him ; on the contrary, I go away as far as I can, 
and sit on a chair at the foot of his bed. 

Let us see if I forget anything. 

His father's messenger on the road ; 

The question about Joachim ; 

The state of my house ; 

The people of my suite; 

Subject of my arrival ; 

Joseph ; 

Conversation between him and me ; 

His desire to please me and his repentance ; 

The explanation of his letter ; 

Mr. Livingston. 

“Ah I I was forgetting that. Yesterday Livingston during 
supper told de Rere in a low voice to drink to the health of one 
I knew well, and to beg me to do him the honour. After 
supper, as I was leaning on his shoulder near the fire, he said 
to me, ‘Is it not true that there are visits very agreeable 
for those who pay them and those who receive them? 
But, however satisfied they seem with your arrival, I 
challenge their delight to equal the grief of one whom you 
have left alone to-day, and who will never be content till he 
sees you again.' I asked him of whom he wished to speak to 
me. He then answered me by pressing my arm : ‘ Of one 
of those who have not followed you ; and among those it is 
easy for you to guess of whom I want to speak.' 

“ I have worked till tw'o o'clock at the bracelet ; I have en- 
closed a little key which is attached by two strings : it is not 
as well worked as I should like, but I have not had time to 
make it better ; I will make you a finer one on the first occa- 
sion. Take care that it is not seen on you ; for I have worked 
at it before everyone, and it would be recognised to a certainty. 

“ I always return, in spite of myself, to the frightful attempt 
that you advise. You compel me to concealments, and above 
all to treacheries that make me shudder ; I would rather die, 
believe me, than do such things ; for it makes my heart bleed. 
He does not want to follow me unless I promise him to have 
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the selfsame bed and board with him as before, and not to 
abandon him so often. If I consent to it, he says he will do 
all I wish, and will follow me everywhere y but he has begged 
me to put off my departure for two days. I have pretended 
to agree to all he wishes ; but I have told him not to speak of 
our reconciliation to anyone, for fear it should make some lords 
uneasy. At last I shall take him everywhere I wish. . . . 
Alas ! I have never deceived anyone ; but what would I not 
do to please you ? Command, and whatever happens, I shall 
obey. But see yourself if one could not contrive some secret 
means in the shape of a remedy. He must purge himself 
at Craigmiller and take baths there ; he w’ill be some days 
without going out. So far as I can see, he is very uneasy ; 
but he has great trust in what I tell him : however, his con- 
fidence does not go so far as to allow him to open his mind 
to me. If you like, I will tell him everything : I can have no 
pleasure in deceiving someone who is trusting. However, it 
will be just as you wish : do not esteem me the less for that. 
It is you advised it ; never would vengeance have taken me 
so far. Sometimes he attacks me in a very sensitive place, 
and he touches me to the quick when he tells me that his 
crimes are known, but that every day greater ones are committed 
that one uselessly attempts to hide, since all crimes, whatsoever 
they be, great or small, come to men’s knowledge and form 
the common subject of their discourse. He adds sometimes, 
in speaking to me of Madame de Rfere, ‘ I wish her services 
may do you honour.’ He has assured me that many people 
thought, and that he thought himself, that I was not my own 
mistress ; this is doubtless because I had rejected the conditions 
he offered me. Finally, it is certain that he is very uneasy 
about you know what, and that he even suspects that his life 
is aimed at. He is in despair whenever the conversation turns 
on you, Livingston, and my brother. However, he says neither 
good nor ill of absent people ; but, on the contrary, he always 
avoids speaking of them. His father keeps to the house ; I 
have not seen him yet. A number of the Hamiltons are here, 
and accompany me everywhere ; all the friends of the other one 
III.— 15 
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follow me each time I go to see him. He has begged me to 
be at his rising to-morrow. My messenger will tell you the rest. 

** Burn my letter : there would be danger in keeping it. 
Besides, it is hardly worth the trouble, being filled only with 
dark thoughts. 

“ As for you, do not be offended if I am sad and uneasy to- 
day, that to please you I rise above honour, remorse, and 
dangers. Do not take in bad part what I tell you, and do not 
listen to the malicious explanations of your wife’s brother ; he 
is a knave whom you ought not to hear to the prejudice of the 
most tender and most faithful mistress that ever was. Above 
all, do not allow yourself to be moved by that woman : her 
sham tears are nothing in comparison with the real tears that 
I shed, and with what love and constancy make me suffer at 
succeeding her ; it is for that alone that in spite of myself I 
betray all those who could cross my love. God have mercy 
on me, and send you all the prosperity that a humble and tender 
friend who awaits from you soon another reward wishes you. 
It is very late ; but it is always with regret that I lay down my 
pen when I write to you ; however, I shall not end my letter 
until I shall have kissed your hands. Forgive me that it is so 
ill-written : perhaps I do so expressly that you may be obliged 
to re-read it several times. I have transcribed hastily what I 
had written down on my tablets, and my paper has given out. 
Remember a tender friend, and write to her often : love me as 
tenderly as I love you, and remember 

Madame de Rfere’s words ; 

The English ; 

His mother ; 

The Earl of Argyll ; 

The Earl of Bothwell ; 

The Edinburgh dwelling.” 

Second Letter 

** It seems that you have forgotten me during your absence, 
so much the more that you had promised me, at setting out, 
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to let me know in detail everything fresh that should happen. 
The hope of receiving your news was giving me almost as 
much delight as your return could have brought me : you have 
put it off longer than you promised me. As for me, although 
you do not write, I play my part always. I shall take him 
to Craigmiller on Monday, and he will spend the whole of 
Wednesday there. On that day I shall go to Edinburgh to 
be bled there, unless you arrange otherwise at least. He is 
more cheerful than usual, and he is better than ever. He says 
everything he can to persuade me that he loves me ; he has a 
thousand attentions for me, and he anticipates me in everything : 
all that is so pleasant for me, that I never go to him but the 
pain in my side comes on again, his company weighs on me 
so much. If Paris brought me what I asked him, I should be 
soon cured. If you have not yet returned when I go you know 
where, write to me, I beg you, and tell me what you wish me 
to do ; for if you do not manage things prudently, I foresee 
that the whole burden will fall on me : look into everything 
and weigh the affair maturely. I send you my letter by Beaton, 
who will set out the day which has been assigned to Balfour. 
It only remains for me to beg you to inform me of your 
journey. 

“Glasgow, this Saturday morning.'' 


Third Letter 

“ I stayed you know where longer than I should have done, 
if it had not been to get from him something that the bearer 
of these presents will tell you : it was a good opportunity for 
covering up our designs: I have promised him to bring the 
person you know to-morrow. Look after the rest, if you think 
fit Alas ! I have failed in our agreement, for you have for- 
bidden me to write to you, or to despatch a messenger to you. 
However, I do not intend to offend you : if you knew with 
what fears I am agitated, you would not have yourself so many 
doubts and suspicions. But I take them in good part, per- 
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suaded as I am that they have no other cause than love — love 
that I esteem more than anything on earth. 

“ My feelings and my favours are to me sure warrants for that 
love, and answer to me for your heart ; my trust is entire on this 
head : but explain yourself, I entreat you, and open your soul 
to me ; otherwise, I shall fear lest, by the fatality of my star, 
and by the too fortunate influence of the stars on women less 
tender and less faithful than I, I may be supplanted in your 
heart as Medea was in Jason*s ; not that I wish to compare you 
to a lover as unfortunate as Jason, and to parallel myself with 
a monster like Medea, although you have enough influence 
over me to force me to resemble her each time our love exacts 
it, and that it concerns me to keep your heart, which belongs 
to me, and which belongs to me only. For I name as belong- 
ing to me what I have purchased with the tender and constant 
love with which I have burned for you, a love more alive 
to-day than ever, and which will end only with my life ; a love, 
in short, which makes me despise both the dangers and the 
remorse which will be perhaps its sad sequel. As the price 
of this sacrifice, I ask you but one favour, it is to remember 
a spot not far from here ; I do not exact that you should keep 
your promise to-morrow ; but I want to see you to disperse 
your suspicions. I ask of God only one thing : it is that He 
should make you read my heart, which is less mine than 
yours, and that He should guard you from every ill, at least 
during my life : this life is dear to me only in so far as it 
pleases you, and as I please you myself. I am going to bed : 
adieu ; give me your news to-morrow morning ; for I shall be 
uneasy till I have it. Like a bird escaped from its cage, or 
the turtle-dove which has lost her mate, I shall be alone, weep- 
ing your absence, short as it may be. This letter, happier than 
I, will go this evening where I cannot go, provided that the 
messenger does not find you asleep, as I fear. I have not 
dared to write it in the presence of Joseph, of Sebastian, and 
of Joachim, who had only just left me when I began it” 

Thus, as one sees, and always supposing these letters to be 
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genuine, Mary had conceived for Bothwell one of those mad 
passions, so much the stronger in the women who are a prey 
to them, that one the less understands what could have inspired 
them. Bothwell was no longer young, Bothwell was not hand- 
some, and yet Mary sacrificed for him a young husband, who 
was considered one of the handsomest men of his century. 
It was like a kind of enchantment. Damley, the sole obstacle 
to the union, had been already condemned for a long time, 
if not by Mary, at least by Bothwell ; then, as his strong con- 
stitution had conquered the poison, another kind of death was 
sought for. 

The queen, as she announces in her letter to Bothwell, had 
refused to bring back Darnley with her, and had returned alone 
to Edinburgh. Arrived there, she gave orders for the king to 
be moved, in his turn, in a litter ; but instead of taking him to 
Stirling or Holyrood, she decided to lodge him in the abbey 
of the Kirk of Field The king made some objections when 
he knew of this arrangement ; however, as he had no power to 
oppose it, he contented himself with complaining of the solitude 
of the dwelling assigned him ; but the queen made answer 
that she could not receive him at that moment, either at Holy- 
rood or at Stirling, for fear, if his illness were infectious, lest 
he might give it to his son : Darnley was then obliged to make 
the best of the abode allotted him. 

It was an isolated abbey, and little calculated by its position 
to dissipate the fears that the king entertained ; for it was 
situated between two ruined churches and two cemeteries : the 
only house, which was distant about a shot from a cross-bow, 
belonged to the Hamiltons, and as they w^ere Darnley’s mortal 
enemies the neighbourhood was none the more reassuring : 
further, towards the north, rose some wretched huts, called the 
“Thieves’ cross-roads.” In going round his new residence, 
Darnley noticed that three holes, each large enough for a man 
to get through, had been made in the walls ; he asked that these 
holes, through which ill-meaning persons could get in, should 
be stopped up : it was promised that masons should be sent ; 
but nothing was done, and the holes remained open. 
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The day after his arrival at Kirk of Field, the king saw a light 
in that house near his which he believed deserted ; next day 
he asked Alexander Durham whence it came, and he heard 
that the Archbishop of St. Andrews had left his palace in 
Edinburgh and had housed there since the preceding evening, 
one didn^t know why : this news still further increased the 
king's uneasiness ; the Archbishop of St. Andrews w^as one of 
his most declared enemies. 

I'he king, little by little abandoned by all his servants, lived 
on the first floor of an isolated pavilion, having about him only 
this same Alexander Durham, whom we have mentioned 
already, and who was his valet. Darnley, who had a quite 
special friendship for him, and who besides, as we have said, 
feared some attack on his life at every moment, had made him 
move his bed into his own apartment, so that both were sleeping 
in the same room. 

On the night of the 8th February, Darnley awoke Durham : 
he thought he heard footsteps in the apartment beneath him, 
Durham rose, took a sword in one hand, a taper in the other, 
and went down to the ground floor ; but although Darnley was 
quite certain he had not been deceived, Durham came up 
again a moment after, saying he had seen no one. 

The morning of the next day passed without bringing any- 
thing fresh. The queen was marrying one of her servants 
named Sebastian : he was an Auvergnat whom she had brought 
with her from France, and whom she liked very much. How- 
ever, as the king sent word that he had not seen her for two 
days, she left the wedding towards six o'clock in the evening, 
and came to pay him a visit, accompanied by the Countess 
of Argyll and the Countess of Huntly. While she w^as there, 
Durham, in preparing his bed, set fire to his palliasse, which 
was burned as well as a part of the mattress ; so that, having 
thrown them out of the window all in flames, for fear lest the 
fire should reach the rest of the furniture, he found himself 
without a bed, and asked permission to return to the town to 
sleep ; but Darnley, who remembered his terror the night before, 
and who was surprised at the promptness that had made 
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Durham throw all his bedding out of window, begged him not 
to go away, offering him one of his mattresses, or even to take 
him into his own bed. However, in spite of this offer, Durham 
insisted, saying that he felt unwell, and that he should like to 
see a doctor the same evening. So the queen interceded for 
Durham, and promised Darnley to send him another valet to 
spend the night with him : Darnley was then obliged to yield, 
and, making Mary repeat that she would send him someone, he 
gave Durham leave for that evening. At that moment Pdris, 
of whom the queen speaks in her letters, came in : he was a 
young Frenchman who had been in Scotland for some years, 
and who, after having served with Bothwell and Seyton, was 
at present with the queen. Seeing him, she got up, and 
as Darnley still wished to keep her — 

“ Indeed, my lord, it is impossible,’^ said she, “ to come and 
see you. I have left this poor Sebastian’s wedding, and I must 
return to it ; for I promised to come masked to his ball.” 

The king dared not insist; he only reminded her of the promise 
that she had made to send him a servant : Mary renewed it 
yet once again, and went away with her attendants. As for 
Durham, he had set out the moment he received permission. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening. Darnley, left alone, care- 
fully shut the doors within, and retired to rest, though in readi- 
ness to rise to let in the servant who should come to spend the 
night with him. Scarcely was he in bed than the same noise 
that he had heard the night before recommenced; this time 
Darnley listened with all the attention fear gives, and soon he 
had no longer any doubt but that several men were walking 
about beneath him. It was useless to call, it was dangerous 
to go out ; to wait was the only course that remained to the 
king. Fle made sure again that the doors were well fastened, put 
his sword under his pillow, extinguished his lamp for fear the 
light might betray him, and awaited in silence for his servant’s 
arrival; but the hours passed away, and the servant did not come. 

At one o’clock in the morning, Bothwell, after having talked 
some while with the queen, in the presence of the captain of 
the guard, returned home to change his dress ; after some 
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minutes, he came out wrapped up in the large cloak of a 
German hussar, went through the guard-house, and had the 
castle gate opened. Once outside, he took his way with all 
speed to Kirk of Field, which he entered by the opening in the 
wall : scarcely had he made a step in the garden than he met 
James Balfour, governor of the castle. 

** WelV^ he said to him, “ how far have we got ? ” 

“ Everything is ready,^' replied Balfour, “ and we were waiting 
for you to set fire to the fuse.” 

‘‘That is well,” Bothwell answered; “but first I want to 
make sure that he is in his room.” 

At these words, Bothwell opened the pavilion door with a 
false key, and, having groped his way up the stairs, he went to 
listen at Darnley’s door. Damley, hearing no further noise, 
had ended by going to sleep ; but he slept with a jerky breathing 
which pointed to his agitation. Little mattered it to Bothwell 
what kind of sleep it was, provided that he was really in his 
room. He went down again in silence, then, as he had come up, 
and taking a lantern from one of the conspirators, he went 
himself into the lower room to see if everything was in 
order : this room was full of barrels of powder, and a fuse 
ready prepared wanted but a spark to set the whole on fire. 
Bothwell withdrew, then, to the end of the garden with Balfour, 
David, Chambers, and three or four others, leaving one man to 
ignite the fuse. In a moment this man rejoined them. 

There ensued some minutes of anxiety, during w^hich the five 
men looked at one another in silence and as if afraid of them- 
selves ; then, seeing that nothing exploded, Bothwell impatiently 
turned round to the engineer, reproaching him for having, no 
doubt through fear, done his work badly. He assured his 
master that he was certain everything was all right, and as 
Bothwell, impatient, wanted to return to the house himself, to 
make sure, he offered to go back and see how things stood. In 
fact, he went back to the pavilion, and, putting his head through 
a kind of air-hole, he saw the fuse, which was still burning. 
Some seconds afterwards, Bothwell saw him come running 
back, making a sign that all was going well ; at the same moment 
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a frightful report was heard, the pavilion was blown to pieces, 
the town and the firth were lit up with a clearness exceeding 
the brightest daylight ; then everything fell back into night, and 
the silence was broken only by the fall of stones and joists, 
which came down as fast as hail in a hurricane. 

Next day the body of the king was found in a garden in the 
neighbourhood : it had been saved from the action of the fire 
by the mattresses on which he was lying, and as, doubtless, in 
his terror he had merely thrown himself on his bed wrapped 
in his dressing-gown and in his slippers, and as he was found 
thus, without his slippers, which were flung some paces away, 
it was believed that he had been first strangled, then carried 
there ; but the most probable version was that the murderers 
simply relied upon powder — an auxiliary sufficiently powerful 
in itself for them to have no fear it would fail them. 

Was the queen an accomplice or not? No one has ever 
known save herself, Bothwell, and God ; but, yes or no, her con- 
duct, imprudent this time as always, gave the charge her enemies 
brought against her, if not substance, at least an appearance of 
truth. Scarcely had she heard the news than she gave orders 
that the body should be brought to her, and, having had it 
stretched out upon a bench, she looked at it with more 
curiosity than sadness ; then the corpse, embalmed, was placed 
the same evening, without pomp, by the side of Rizzio's. 

Scottish ceremonial prescribes for the widows of kings retire- 
ment for forty days in a room entirely closed to the light of 
day : on the twelfth day Mary had the windows opened, and on 
the fifteenth set out with Bothwell for Seaton, a country house 
situated five miles from the capital, where the French ambas- 
sador, Ducroc, went in search of her, and made her re- 
monstrances which decided her to return to Edinburgh ; but 
instead of the cheers which usually greeted her coming, she was 
received by an icy silence, and a solitary woman in the crowd 
called out, “ God treat her as she deserves I *’ 

The names of the murderers were no secret to the people. 
Bothwell having brought a splendid coat which was too large 
for him to a tailor, asking him to remake it to his measure, the 
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man recognised it as having belonged to the king. “That's 
right,” said he ; “ it is the custom for the executioner to inherit 
from the condemned.” Meanwhile, the Earl of Lennox, 
upported by the people’s murmurs, loudly demanded justice 
for his son’s death, and came forward as the accuser of his 
murderers. The queen was then obliged, to appease paternal 
clamour and public resentment, to command the Earl of Argyll, 
the Lord Chief Justice of the kingdom, to make investigations ; 
the same day that this order was given, a proclamation was 
posted up in the streets of Edinburgh, in which the queen 
promised two thousand pounds sterling to whoever would make 
known the king’s murderers. Next day, wherever this letter 
had been affixed, another placard was found, worded thus : — 

“ As it has been proclaimed that those who should make known 
the king’s murderers should have two thousand pounds sterling, 
I, who have made a strict search, affirm that the authors of the 
murder are the Earl of Both well, James Balfour, the priest ofFlisk, 
David,Chambers,Blackmester, Jean Spens, and the queen herself.” 

This placard was torn down ; but, as usually happens, it had 
already been read by the entire population. 

The Earl of Lennox accused Bothwell, and public opinion, 
which also accused him, seconded the earl with such violence, 
that Mary was compelled to bring him to trial : only every 
precaution was taken to deprive the prosecutor of the power 
of convicting the accused. On the 28th March, the Earl of 
I^nnox received notice that the 12th April was fixed for the 
trial : he was granted a fortnight to collect decisive proofs 
against the most powerful man in all Scotland ; but the Earl of 
Lennox, judging that this trial was a mere mockery, did not 
appear. Bothwell, on the contrary, presented himself at the 
court, accompanied by five thousand partisans and two hundred 
picked fusiliers, who guarded the doors directly he had entered ; 
so that he seemed to be rather a king who is about to violate 
the law than an accused who comes to submit to it. Of course 
there happened what was certain to happen — that is to say, the 
jury acquitted Bothwell of the crime of which everyone, the 
judges included, knew him to be guilty. 
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The day of the trial, Bothwell had this written challenge 
placarded : — 

“ Although I am sufficiently cleared of the murder of the 
king, of which I have been falsely accused, yet, the better to 
prove my innocence, I am ready to engage in combat with 
whomsoever will dare to maintain that I have killed the king,” 

The day after, this reply appeared : — 

** I accept the challenge, provided that you select neutral 
ground.” 

However, judgment had been barely given, when rumours 
of a marriage between the queen and the Earl of Bothwell 
were abroad. However strange and however mad this 
marriage, the relations of the two lovers were so well known that 
no one doubted but that it was true. But as everyone 
submitted to Bothwell, either through fear or through am- 
bition, two men only dared to protest beforehand against 
this union : the one was Lord Herries, and the other James 
Melville. 

Mary was at Stirling when Lord Herries, taking advantage 
of BothwelFs momentary absence, threw himself at her feet, 
imploring her not to lose her honour by marrying her husband’s 
murderer, which could not fail to convince those who still 
doubted it that she was his accomplice. But the queen, instead 
of thanking Herries for this devotion, seemed very much sur- 
prised at his boldness, and scornfully signing to him to rise, 
she coldly replied that her heart was silent as regarded the 
Earl of Bothwell, and that, if she should ever re-marry, which 
was not probable, she would neither forget w^hat she owed to 
her people nor what she owed to herself. 

Melville did not allow himself to be discouraged by this 
experience, and pretended to have received a letter that one of 
his friends, Thomas Bishop, had written him from England. 
He showed this letter to the queen ; but at the first lines 
Mary recognised the style, and above all the friendship of her 
ambassador, and giving the letter to the Earl of Livingston, 
who was present, “There is a very singular letter,” said 
she. “ Read it. It is quite in Melville’s manner.” 
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Livingston glanced through the letter, but had scarcely 
read the half of it when he took Melville by the hand, and 
drawing him into the embrasure of a window — 

“ My dear Melville,” said he, “ you were certainly mad when 
you just now imparted this letter to the queen : as soon as 
the Earl of Bothwell gets wind of it, and that will not be long, 
he will have you assassinated. You have behaved like an 
honest man, it is true ; but at court it is better to behave as a 
clever man. Go away, then, as quickly as possible ; it is I 
who recommend it.” 

Melville did not require to be told twice, and stayed away 
for a week. Livingston was not mistaken : scarcely had 
Bothwell returned to the queen than he knew all that had 
passed. He burst out into curses against Melville, and sought 
for him everywhere ; but he could not find him. 

This beginning of opposition, weak as it was, none the less 
disquieted Bothwell, who, sure of Mary’s love, resolved to make 
short w'^ork of things. Accordingly, as the queen was returning 
from Stirling to Edinburgh some days after the scenes we 
have just related, Bothwell suddenly appeared at the Bridge of 
Grammont with a thousand horsemen, and, having disarmed 
the Earl of Huntly, Livingston, and Melville, who had returned 
to his mistress, he seized the queen’s horse by the bridle, and 
with apparent violence he forced Mary to turn back and follow 
him to Dunbar ; which the queen did without any resistance — 
a strange thing for one of Mary’s character. 

The day following, the Earls of Huntly, Livingston, Melville, 
and the people in their train were set at liberty ; then, ten days 
afterwards, Bothwell and the queen, perfectly reconciled, re- 
turned to Edinburgh together. 

Two days after this return, Bothwell gave a great dinner to the 
nobles his partisans in a tavern. When the meal was ended, 
on the very same table, amid half-drained glasses and empty 
bottles, Lindsay, Ruthven, Morton, Maitland, and a dozen or 
fifteen other noblemen signed a bond which not only set forth 
that upon their souls and consciences Bothwell was innocent, 
but which further denoted him as the most suitable husband for 
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the queen. This bond concluded with this sufficiently strange 
declaration : — 

After all, the queen cannot do otherwise, since the earl has 
carried her off and has lain with her.” 

Yet two circumstances were still opposed to this marriage : 
the first, that Bothwell had already been married three times, 
and that his three wives were living ; the second, that having 
carried off the queen, this violence might cause to be regarded 
as null the alliance which she should contract with him : the 
first of these objections was attended to, to begin with, as the 
one most difficult to solve. 

Bothweirs two first wives were of obscure birth, conse- 
quently he scorned to disquiet himself about them ; but it was 
not so with the third, a daughter of that Earl of Huntly who 
had been trampled beneath the horses* feet, and a sister of 
Gordon, who had been decapitated. Fortunately for Bothwell, 
his past behaviour made his wife long for a divorce with an 
eagerness as great as his own. There was not much difficulty, 
then, in persuading her to bring a charge of adultery against 
her husband. Bothwell confessed that he had had criminal 
intercourse with a relative of his wife, and the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, the same who had taken up his abode in that 
solitary house at Kirk of Field to be present at Darnley*s death, 
pronounced the marriage null. The case was begun, pushed 
on, and decided in ten days. 

As to the second obstacle, that of the violence used to the 
queen, Mary undertook to remove it herself ; for, being brought 
before the court, she declared that not only did she pardon 
Bothwell for his conduct as regarded her, but further that, 
knowing him to be a good and faithful subject, she intended 
raising him immediately to new honours. In fact, some days 
afterwards she created him Duke of Orkney, and on the 15th 
of the same month — that is to say, scarcely four months after the 
death of Damley — with levity that resembled madness, Mary, 
who had petitioned for a dispensation to wed a Catholic 
prince, her cousin in the third degree, married Bothwell, a 
Protestant upstart, who, his divorce not withstanding, was still 
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bigamous, and who thus found himself in the position of having 
four wives living, including the queen. 

The wedding was dismal, as became a festival under such 
outrageous auspices. Morton, Maitland, and some base 
flatterers of Both well alone were present at it. The French 
ambassador, although he was a creature of the House of Guise, 
to which the queen belonged, refused to attend it. 

Mary’s delusion was short-lived : scarcely was she in 
Bothwell’s power than she saw what a master she had given 
herself. Gross, unfeeling, and violent, he seemed chosen by 
Providence to avenge the faults of which he had been the 
instigator or the accomplice. Soon his fits of passion reached 
such a point, that one day, no longer able to endure them, 
Mary seized a dagger from Erskine, who was present with 
Melville at one of these scenes, and w^ould have struck 
herself, saying that she would rather die than continue living 
unhappily as she did ; yet, inexplicable as it seems, in 
spite of these miseries, renewed without ceasing, Mary, 
forgetting that she was wife and queen, tender and sub- 
missive as a child, was always the first to be reconciled with 
Bothwell. 

Nevertheless, these public scenes gave a pretext to the nobles, 
w^ho only sought an opportunity for an outbreak. The Earl 
of Mar, the young prince’s tutor, Argyll, Athol, Glencairn, 
Lindley, Boyd, and even Morton and Maitland themselves, 
those eternal accomplices of Bothwell, rose, they said, to avenge 
the death of the king, and to draw the son from hands which 
had killed the father and which were keeping the mother 
captive. As to Murray, he had kept completely in the back- 
ground during all the last events ; he was in the county of Fife 
when the king was assassinated, and three days before the 
trial of Bothwell he had asked and obtained from his sister 
permission to take a journey on the Continent. 

The insurrection took place in such a prompt and in- 
stantaneous manner, that the Confederate lords, whose plan was 
to surprise and seize both Mary and Bothwell, thought they 
would succeed at the first attempt. 
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The king and queen were at table with Lord Borthwick, 
who was entertaining them, when suddenly it was announced 
that a large body of armed men was surrounding the castle. 
Bothwell and Mary suspected that they were aimed at, and 
as they had no means of resistance, Bothwell dressed himself 
as a squire, Mary as a page, and both immediately taking 
horse, escaped by one door just as the Confederates were 
coming in by the other. The fugitives withdrew to 
Dunbar. 

There they called together all BothwelFs friends, and made 
them sign a kind of treaty by which they undertook to defend 
the queen and her husband. In the midst of all this, Murray 
arrived from France, and Bothwell offered the document to him 
as to the others ; but Murray refused to put his signature to it, 
saying that it was insulting him to think he need be bound by 
a written agreement when it was a question of defending his 
sister and his queen. This refusal having led to an altercation 
between him and Bothwell, Murray, true to his system of 
neutrality, withdrew into his earldom, and let affairs follow 
without him the fatal decline they had taken. 

In the meantime the Confederates, after having failed at 
Borthwick, not feeling strong enough to attack Bothwell at 
Dunbar, marched upon Edinburgh, where they had an under- 
standing with a man of whom Bothwell thought himself sure. 
This man was James Balfour, governor of the citadel, the same 
who had presided over the preparation of the mine which had 
blown up Darnley, and whom Bothwell had met on entering 
the garden at Kirk of Field. Not only did Balfour deliver 
Edinburgh Castle into the hands of the Confederates, but he 
also gave them a little silver coffer of which the cipher, an “ F ” 
crowned, showed that it had belonged to Francis ii ; and in fact 
it was a gift from her first husband, which the queen had 
presented to Bothwell. Balfour stated that this coffer con- 
tained precious papers, which in the present circumstances 
might be of great use to Mary's enemies. The Confederate 
lords opened it, and found inside the three genuine or spurious 
letters that we have quoted, the marriage contract of Mary 
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and Bothwell, and twelve poems in the queen’s handwridng. 
As Balfour had said, therein lay, for her enemies, a rich and 
precious find, which was worth more than a victory; for a 
victory would yield them only the queen’s life, while Balfour’s 
treachery yielded them her honour. 



CHAPTER IV 


M eanwhile Bothwell had levied some troops, and 
thought himself in a position to hold the country : 
accordingly, he set out with his army, without even waiting for 
the Hamiltons, who were assembling their vassals, and June 
15th, 1567, the two opposed forces were face to face. Mary, 
who desired to try to avoid bloodshed, immediately sent the 
French ambassador to the Confederate lords to exhort them to 
lay aside their arms ; but they replied “ that the queen deceived 
herself in taking them for rebels ; that they were marching not 
against her, but against Bothwell.^' Then the king’s friends did 
what they could to break off the negotiations and give battle : 
it was already too late ; the soldiers knew that they were defend- 
ing the cause of one man, and that they were going to fight for 
a woman’s caprice, and not for the good of the country : they 
cried aloud, then, that “ since Bothwell alone was aimed at, it 
was for Bothwell to defend his cause.” And he, vain and 
blustering as usual, gave out that he was ready to prove his 
innocence in person against whomsoever would dare to maintain 
that he was guilty. Immediately everyone with any claim to 
nobility in the rival camp accepted the challenge ; and as the 
honour was given to the bravest, Kirkcaldy of Grange, Murray 
of Tullibardine, and Lord Lindsay of Byres defied him success- 
ively. But, be it that courage failed him, be it that in the 
moment of danger he did not himself believe in the justice of 
his cause, he, to escape the combat, sought such strange pre- 
texts that the queen herself was ashamed, and his most devoted 
friends murmured. 

Then Mary, perceiving the fatal humour of men’s minds, 
decided not to run the risk of a battle. She sent a herald to 
in.— 16 
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Kirkcaldy of Grange, who was commanding an outpost, and as 
he was advancing without distrust to converse with the queen, 
Bothwell, enraged at his own cowardice, ordered a soldier to fire 
upon him ; but this time Mary herself interposed, forbidding 
him under pain of death to offer the least violence. In the 
meanwhile, as the imprudent order given by Bothwell spread 
through the army, such murmurs burst forth that he clearly saw 
that his cause was for ever lost. 

That is what the queen thought also ; for the result of her 
conference with Lord Kirkcaldy was that she should abandon 
Bothweirs cause, and pass over into the camp of the Con- 
federates, on condition that they would lay down their arms 
before her and bring her as queen to Edinburgh. Kirkcaldy 
left her to take these conditions to the nobles, and promised 
to return next day with a satisfactory answer. 

But at the moment of leaving Bothwell, Mary was seized 
again with that fatal love for him that she was never able to 
surmount, and felt herself overcome with such weakness, that, 
weeping bitterly, and before everyone, she wanted Kirkcaldy to 
be told that she broke off all negotiations ; however, as Bothwell 
had understood that he was no longer safe in camp, it was he 
who insisted that things should remain as they were ; and, 
leaving Mary in tears, he mounted, and setting off at full speed, 
he did not stop till he reached Dunbar. 

Next day, at the time appointed, the arrival of Lord 
Kirkcaldy of Grange was announced by the trumpeters pre- 
ceding him, Mary mounted directly and went to meet him ; 
then, as he alighted to greet her, “My lord,*' said she, “I 
surrender to you, on the conditions that you have proposed to 
me on the part of the nobles, and here is my hand as a sign of 
entire confidence." Kirkcaldy then knelt down, kissed the 
queen’s hand respectfully ; and, rising, he took her horse by the 
bridle and led it towards the Confederates’ camp. 

Everyone of any rank in the army received her with such 
marks of respect as entirely to satisfy her; but it was not 
so at all with the soldiers and common people. Hardly had 
the queen reached the second line, formed by them, than 
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great munnuni arose, and several voices cried, “To the stake, 
the adulteress ! To the stake, the parricide 1 ” However, Mary 
bore these outrages stoically enough : but a more terrible trial 
yet was in store for her. Suddenly she saw rise before her a 
banner, on which was depicted on one side the king dead and 
stretched out in the fatal garden, and on the other the young 
prince kneeling, his hands joined and his eyes raised to heaven, 
with this inscription, “ O Lord ! judge and revenge my cause ! ” 
Mary reined in her horse abruptly at this sight, and wanted to 
turn back ; but she had scarcely moved a few paces when the 
accusing banner again blocked her passage. Wherever she 
went, she met this dreadful apparition. For two hours she had 
incessantly under her eyes the king^s corpse asking vengeance, 
and the young prince her son praying God to punish the 
murderers. At last she could endure it no longer, and, crying out, 
she threw herself back, having completely lost consciousness, 
and would have fallen, if someone had not caught hold of her. 

In the evening she entered Edinburgh, always preceded by 
this cruel banner, and she already had rather the air of a 
prisoner than of a queen ; for, not having had a moment during 
the day to attend to her toilet, her hair was falling in disorder 
about her shoulders, her face was pale and showed traces 
of tears ; and, finally, her clothes were covered w’ith dust and 
mud. As she proceeded through the town, the hootings of the 
people and the curses of the crowd followed her. At last, 
half dead with fatigue, worn out with grief, bowed down with 
shame, she reached the house of the Lord Provost ; but scarcely 
had she got there when the entire population of Edinburgh 
crowded into the square, with cries that from time to time 
assumed a tone of terrifying menace. Several times, then, Mary 
wished to go to the window, hoping that the sight of her, of 
which she had so often proved the influence, would disarm this 
multitude ; but each time she saw this banner unfurling itself 
like a bloody curtain between herself and the people — a terrible 
rendering of their feelings. 

However, all this hatred was meant still more for Bothwell 
than for her ; they were pursuing Bothwell in Damley^s widow. 
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The curses were for Bothwell: Bothwell was the adulterer, 
Bothwell was the murderer, Bothwell was the coward ; while 
Mary was the weak, fascinated woman, who, that same evening, 
gave a fresh proof of her folly. 

In fact, directly the falling night had scattered the crowd 
and a little quiet was regained, Mary, ceasing to be uneasy on 
her own account, turned immediately to Bothwell, whom she 
had been obliged to abandon, and who was now proscribed 
and fleeing ; while she, as she believed, was about to reassume 
her title and station of queen. With that eternal confidence 
of the woman in her own love, by which she invariably measures 
the love of another, she thought that Bothwell’s greatest distress 
was to have lost, not wealth and power, but to have lost herself. 
So she wrote him a long letter, in which, forgetful of herself, 
she promised him with the most tender expressions of love 
never to desert him, and to recall him to her directly the 
breaking up of the Confederate lords should give her power to 
do so ; then, this letter written, she called a soldier, gave him 
a purse of gold, and charged him to take this letter to Dunbar, 
where Bothwell ought to be, and if he were already gone, to 
follow him until he came up with him. 

Then she went to bed and slept more calmly ; for, unhappy 
as she was, she believed she had just sweetened misfortunes 
still greater than hers. 

Next day the queen was awakened by the step oi an armed 
man who entered her room. Both astonished and frightened 
at this neglect of propriety, which could augur nothing good, 
Mary sat up in bed, and parting the curtains, saw standing 
before her Lord Lindsay of Byres : she knew he was one of 
her oldest friends, so she asked him in a voice which she vainly 
tried to make confident, what he wanted of her at such a 
time. 

Do you know this writing, madam ? ” Lord Lindsay asked 
in a rough voice, presenting to the queen the letter she had 
written to Bothwell at night, which the soldier had carried to 
the Confederate lords, instead of taking to its address. 

“ Yes, doubtless, my lord,” the queen answered ; “ but am I 
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already a prisoner, then, that my correspondence is intercepted? 
or is it no longer allowed to a wife to write to her husband ? ” 
“When the husband is a traitor,’* replied Lindsay, “no, 
madam, it is no longer allowed to a wife to write to her husband — 
at least, how’ever, if this wife have a part in his treason ; which 
seems to me, besides, quite proved by the promise you make 
to this wretch to recall him to you.** 

“ My lord,** cried Mary, interrupting Lindsay, “ do you forget 
that you are speaking to your queen ? ** 

“There was a time, madam,** Lindsay replied, “when I 
should have spoken to you in a more gentle voice, and bending 
the knee, although it is not in the nature of us old Scotch to 
model ourselves on your French courtiers ; but for some time, 
thanks to your changing loves, you have kept us so often in the 
field, in harness, that our voices are hoarse from the cold night 
air, and our stiff knees can no longer bend in our armour : you 
must then take me just as I am, madam ; since to-day, for the 
welfare of Scotland, you are no longer at liberty to choose 
your favourites.** 

Mary grew frightfully pale at this want of respect, to which 
she was not yet accustomed ; but quickly containing her anger, 
as far as possible — 

“ But still, my lord,** said she, “ however disposed I may be 
to take you as you are, I must at least know by what right you 
come here. That letter which you are holding in your hand 
would lead me to think it is as a spy, if the ease with which 
you enter my room without being asked did not make me 
believe it is as a gaoler. Have the goodness, then, to inform 
me by which of these two names I must call you.** 

“ Neither by one nor the other, madam ; for I am simply 
your fellow-traveller, chief of the escort which is to take you to 
Lochleven Castle, your future residence. And yet, scarcely 
have I arrived there than I shall be obliged to leave you to 
go and assist the Confederate lords choose a regent for the 
kingdom.** 

“ So,** said Mary, “ it was as prisoner and not as queen that 
I surrendered to Lord Kirkcaldy. It seems to me that things 
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were agreed upon otherwise ; but I am glad to see how much 
time Scotch noblemen need to betray their sworn under- 
takings.” 

“ Your Grace forgets that these engagements were made on 
one condition,” Lindsay answered. 

** On which ? ” Mary asked. 

‘‘I'hat you should separate for ever from your husband’s 
murderer; and there is the proof,” he added, showing the 
letter, “ that you had forgotten your promise before we thought 
of revoking ours.” 

“ And at what o’clock is my departure fixed ? ” said Mary, 
whom this discussion was beginning to fatigue. 

At eleven o’clock, madam.” 

*‘It is well, my lord ; as I have no desire to make your lord- 
ship wait, you will have the goodness, in withdrawing, to send 
me someone to help me dress, unless I am reduced to wait 
upon myself.” 

And, in pronouncing these words, Mary made a gesture so 
imperious, that whatever may have been Lindsay’s wish to 
reply, he bowed and went out. Behind him entered Mary 
Seyton. 



CHAPTER V 


A t the time appointed the queen was ready : she had 
suffered so much at Edinburgh that she left 
it without any regret. Besides, whether to spare her the 
humiliations of the day before, or to conceal her departure 
from any partisans who might remain to her, a litter had been 
made ready. Mary got into it without any resistance, and 
after two hours* journey she reached Duddington ; there a 
little vessel was waiting for her, which set sail directly she 
was 01 board, and next day at dawn she disembarked on 
the other side of the Firth of Forth in the county of 
Fife. 

Mary halted at Rosythe Castle only just long enough to 
breakfast, and immediately recommenced her journey ; for 
Lord Lindsay had declared that he wished to reach his destina- 
tion that same evening. Indeed, as the sun was setting, Mary 
perceived gilded with his last rays the high towers of Lochleven 
Castle, situated on an islet in the midst of the lake of the 
same name. 

No doubt the royal prisoner was already expected at Loch- 
leven Castle, for, on reaching the lake side, Lord Lindsay*s 
equerry unfurled his banner, which till then had remained in 
its case, and waved it from right to left, while his master blew 
a little hunting bugle which he wore hanging from his neck. 
A boat immediately put off from the island and came towards 
the arrivals, set in motion by four vigorous oarsmen, who had 
soon propelled it across the space which separated it from 
the bank. Mary silently got into it, and sat down at the 
stem, while Lord Lindsay and his equerry stood up before 
her; and as her guide did not seem any more inclined to 
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speak than she was herself to respond, she had plenty of 
time to examine her future dwelling. 

The castle, or rather the fortress of Lochleven, already som ewhat 
gloomy in its situation and architecture, borrowed fresh moum- 
fulness still from the hour at which it appeared to the queen’s 
gaze. It was, so far as she could judge amid the mists rising 
from the lake, one of those massive structures of the twelfth 
century which seem, so fast shut up are they, the stone armour 
of a giant. As she drew near, Mary began to make out the 
contours of two great round towers, w'hich flanked the corners 
and gave it the severe character of a state prison. A clump 
of ancient trees enclosed by a high w'all, or rather by a rampart, 
rose at its north front, and seemed vegetation in stone, and 
completed the general effect of this gloomy abode, while, on 
the contrary, the eye wandering from it and passing from 
islands to islands, lost itself in the west, in the north, and in 
the south, in the vast plain of Kinross, or stopped southw'ards 
at the jagged summits of Ben Lomond, whose farthest slopes 
died down on the shores of the lake. 

Three persons aw'aited Mary at the castle door : Lady 
Douglas, William Douglas her son, and a child of twelve who 
was called Little Douglas, and who was neither a son nor 
a brother of the inhabitants of the castle, but merely a distant 
relative. As one can imagine, there were few compliments 
between Mary and her hosts ; and the queen, conducted to 
her apartment, which w’as on the first floor, and of w^hich the 
window^s overlooked the lake, was soon left with Mary Seyton, 
the only one of the four Marys who had been allowed to 
accompany her. 

How'ever, rapid as the interview had been, and short and 
measured the words exchanged betw^een the prisoner and her 
gaolers, Mary had had time, together with what she knew 
of them beforehand, to construct for herself a fairly accurate 
idea of the new personages who had just mingled in her 
history. 

Lady Lochleven, wife of Lord William Douglas, of whom 
we have already said a few words at the beginning of this 
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history, was a woman of from fifty-five to sixty years of age, 
who had been handsome enough in her youth to fix upon 
herself the glances of King James v, and who had had a 
son by him, who was this same Murray whom we have already 
seen figuring so often in Mary’s history, and who, although his 
birth was illegitimate, had always been treated as a brother by 
the queen. 

Lady Lochleven had had a momentary hope, so great was 
the king’s love for her, of becoming his wife, which upon the 
whole was possible, the family of Mar, from which she was 
descended, being the equal of the most ancient and the noblest 
families in Scotland. But, unluckily, perhaj)s slanderously, 
certain talk which was circulating among the young noblemen 
of the time came to James’s ears : it was said that together 
with her royal lover the beautiful favourite had another, whom 
she had chosen, no doubt from curiosity, from the very lowest 
class. It was added that this Porterfeld, or Porterfield, 
wa‘j the real father of the child who had already received the 
name of James Stuart, and whom the king was educating as 
his son at the monastery of St. Andrews. These rumours, well 
founded or not, had therefore stopped James v at the moment 
when, in gratitude to her who had given him a son, he was on 
tne point of raising her to the rank of queen ; so that, instead 
of marrying her himself, he had invited her to choose among 
ihe nobles at court ; and as . she was very handsome, and the 
king’s favour went with the marriage, this choice, which fell 
on Lord William Douglas of Lochleven, did not meet with any 
resistance on his part. However, in spite of this direct pro- 
tection, that James v preserved for her all his life, Lady 
Douglas could never forget that she had fingered higher 
fortune ; moreover, she had a hatred for the one who, accord- 
ing to herself, had usurped her place, and poor Mary had 
naturally inherited the profound animosity that Lady Douglas 
bore to her mother, which had already come to light in the few 
words that the two women had exchanged. Besides, in ageing, 
whether from repentance for her errors or from hypocrisy, 
Lady Douglas had become a prude and a puritan; so that 
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at this time she united with the natural acrimony of her 
character all the stiffness of the new religion she had adopted. 

William Douglas, who was the eldest son of Lord Lochleven, 
and on his mother’s side half-brother of Murray, was a man 
of from thirty-five to thirty-six years of age, athletic, with 
hard and strongly pronounced features, red-haired like all the 
younger branch, and who had inherited that paternal hatred 
that for a century the Douglases cherished against the 
Stuarts, and which was shown by so many plots, rebellions, and 
assassinations. According as fortune had favoured or deserted 
Murray, William Douglas had seen the rays of the fraternal 
star draw near or away from him ; he had then felt that he was 
living in another’s life, and was devoted, body and soul, to 
him who was his cause of greatness or of abasement. Mary’s 
fall, which must necessarily raise Murray, was thus a source 
of joy for him, and the Confederate lords could not have 
chosen better than in confiding the safe-keeping of their 
prisoner to the instinctive spite of Lady Douglas and to the 
intelligent hatred of her son. 

As to Little Douglas, he was, as we have said, a child of 
twelve, for some months an orphan, whom the Lochlevens had 
taken charge of, and whom they made buy the bread they 
gave him by all sorts of harshness. The result was that the 
child, proud and spiteful as a Douglas, and knowing, although 
his fortune was inferior, that his birth was equal to his proud 
relatives’, had little by little changed his early gratitude into 
lasting and profound hatred : for one used to say that among 
the Douglases there was an age for loving, but that there 
was none for hating. It results that, feeling his weakness and 
isolation, the child was self-contained with a strength beyond 
his years, and, humble and submissive in appearance, only 
awaited the moment when, a grown-up young man, he could 
leave Lochleven, and perhaps avenge himself for the proud 
protection of those who dwelt there. But the feelings that we 
have just expressed did not extend to all the members of the 
family: as much as from the bottom of his heart the little 
Douglas detested William and his mother, so much he loved 
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George, the second of Lady Lochleven's sons, of whom we 
have not yet spoken, because, being away from the castle when 
the queen arrived, we have not yet found an opportunity to 
present him to our readers. 

George, who at this time might have been about twenty*five 
or twenty-six years old, was the second son of Lord Lochleven ; 
but by a singular chance, that his mother^s adventurous youth 
had caused Sir William to interpret amiss, this second son 
had none of the characteristic features of the Douglases — full 
cheeks, high colour, large ears, and red hair. The result was 
that poor George, who, on the contrary, had been given by 
nature pale cheeks, dark blue eyes, and black hair, had been 
since coming into the world an object of indifference to his father 
and of dislike to his elder brother. As to his mother, whether 
she were indeed in good faith surprised like Lord Douglas at 
this difference in race, whether she knew the cause and inwardly 
reproached herself, George had never been, ostensibly at least, 
the object of a very lively maternal affection ; so the young 
man, followed from his childhood by a fatality that he could 
not explain, had sprung up like a wild shrub, full of sap and 
strength, but uncultivated and solitary. Besides, from the 
time when he was fifteen, one was accustomed to his 
motiveless absences, which the indifference that everyone 
bore him made moreover perfectly explicable ; from time to 
time, however, he was seen to reappear at the castle, like those 
migratory birds which always return to the same place but only 
stay a moment, then take their way again without one’s 
knowing towards what spot in the world they are directing 
their flight. 

An instinct of misfortune in common had drawn Little 
Douglas to George. George, seeing the child ill-treated by 
everyone, had conceived an affection for him, and Little 
Douglas, feeling himself loved amid the atmosphere of in- 
difference around him, turned with open arms and heart to 
George: it resulted from this mutual liking that one day, 
when the child had committed I do not know what fault, 
and that William Douglas raised the whip he beat his dogs 
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with to strike him, that George, who was sitting on a stone, 
sad and thoughtful, had immediately sprung up, snatched the 
whip from his brother's hands and had thrown it far from him. 
At this insult William had drawn his sword, and George his, 
so that these two brothers, who had hated one another for 
twenty years like two enemies, were going to cut one another’s 
throats, when Little Douglas, who had picked up the whip, 
coming back and kneeling before William, offered him the 
ignominious weapon, saying — 

** Strike, cousin ; I have deserved it.” 

This behaviour of the child had caused some minutes’ re- 
flection to the two young men, who, terrified at the crime they 
were about to commit, had returned their swords to their 
scabbards and had each gone away in silence. Since this 
incident the friendship of George and Little Douglas had 
acquired new strength, and on the child’s side it had become 
veneration. 

We dwell upon all these details somewhat at length, perhaps, 
but 'no doubt our readers will pardon us when they see the 
use to be made of them. 

This is the family, less George, who, as we have said, was 
absent at the time of her arrival, into the midst of which the 
queen had fallen, passing in a moment from the summit of 
power to the position of a prisoner ; for from the day following 
her arrival Mary saw that it was by such a title she was an 
inmate of Lochleven Castle. In fact. Lady Douglas pre- 
sented herself before her as soon as it was morning, and 
with an embarrassment and dislike ill disguised beneath an 
appearance of respectful indifference, invited Mary to follow 
her and take stock of the several parts of the fortress which 
had been chosen beforehand for her private use. She then 
made her go through three rooms, of which one was to serve 
her as bedroom, the second as sitting-room, and the third 
as ante-chamber ; afterwards, leading the way down a spiral 
staircase, which looked into the great hall of the castle, its 
only outlet, she had crossed this hall, and had taken Mary 
into the garden whose trees the queen had seen topping the 
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high walls on her arrival: it was a little square of ground, 
forming a flower-bed in the midst of which was an artificial 
fountain. It was entered by a very low door, repeated in the 
opposite wall ; this second door looked on to the lake, and, 
like all the castle doors, whose keys, however, never left the 
belt or the pillow of William Douglas, it was guarded night 
and day by a sentinel This w’as now the whole domain of 
her who had possessed the palaces, the plains, and the 
mountains of an entire kingdom, 

Mary, on returning to her room, found breakfast ready, and 
William Douglas standing near the table : he was going to 
fulfil about the queen the duties of carver and taster. 

In spite of their hatred for Mary, the Douglases would have 
considered it an eternal blemish on their honour if any 
accident should have befallen the queen while she was dwell- 
ing in their castle ; and it was in order that the queen herself 
should not entertain any fear in this respect that William 
Douglas, in his quality of lord of the manor, had not only 
desired to carve before the queen, but even to taste first in 
her presence, all the dishes served to her, as wxll as the 
water and the several wines to be brought her. This pre- 
caution saddened Mary more than it reassured her; for she 
understood that, while she stayed in the castle, this ceremony 
would prevent any intimacy at table. However, it proceeded 
from too noble an intention for her to impute it as a crime to 
her hosts : she resigned herself, then, to this company, insupport- 
able as it was to her ; only, from that day forward, she so cut 
short her meals that all the time she was at Lochleven her 
longest dinners barely lasted more than a quarter of an 
hour. 

Two days after her arrival, Mary, on sitting down to table 
for breakfast, found on her plate a letter addressed to her 
which had been put there by William Douglas. Mary re- 
cognised Murray’s handwriting, and her first feeling was one 
of joy ; for if a ray of hope remained to her, it came from her 
brother, to whom she had always been perfectly kind, whom 
from Prior of St. Andrews she had made an earl in bestowing 
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on him the splendid estates which formed part of the old 
earldom of Murray, and to whom, which was of more 
importance, she had since pardoned, or pretended to pardon, 
the part he had taken in Rizzio’s assassination. 

Her astonishment was great, then, when, having opened the 
letter, she found in it bitter reproaches for her conduct, an 
exhortation to do penance, and an assurance several times 
repeated that she should never leave her prison. He ended 
his letter in announcing to her that, in spite of his distaste for 
public affairs, he had been obliged to accept the regency, which 
he had done less for his country than for his sister, seeing that 
it was the sole means he had of standing in the way of the 
ignominious trial to which the nobles wished to bring her, as 
author, or at least as chief accomplice, of Damley’s death. 
This imprisonment was then clearly a great good fortune for 
her, and she ought to thank Heaven for it, as an alleviation of 
the fate awaiting her if he had not interceded for her. 

This letter was a lightning stroke for Mary : only, as she 
did not wish to give her enemies the delight of seeing her 
suffer, she contained her grief, and, turning to William 
Douglas — 

“My lord,^^ said she, “this letter contains news that you 
doubtless know already, for although we are not children by 
the same mother, he who writes to me is related to us in the 
same degree, and will not have desired to write to his sister 
without writing to his brother at the same time ; besides, as a 
good son, he will have desired to acquaint his mother with 
the unlooked-for greatness that has befallen him.*' 

“ Yes, madam," replied William, “ we know since yesterday 
that, for the welfare of Scotland, my brother has been 
named regent ; and as he is a son as respectful to his mother 
as he is devoted to his country, we hope that he will repair 
the evil that for five years favourites of every sort and kind 
have done to both.” 

“ It is like a good son, and at the same time like a courteous 
host, to go back no farther into the history of Scotland,*’ 
replied Mary Stuart, “ and not to make the daughter blush for 
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the father’s errors ; for I have heard say that the evil which 
your lordship laments was prior to the time to which you assign 
it, and that King James v also had formerly favourites, both 
male and female. It is true that they add that the ones as 
ill rewarded his friendship as the others his love. In this, 
if you are ignorant of it, my lord, you can be instructed, if he 
is still living, by a certain Porterfeld or Porterfield, I don’t 
know which, understanding these names of the lower classes too 
ill to retain and pronounce them, but about which, in my stead, 
your noble mother could give you information.” 

With these words, Mary Stuart rose, and, leaving William 
Douglas crimson writh rage, she returned into her bedroom, 
and bolted the door behind her. 

All that day Mary did not come down, remaining at her win- 
dow, from which she at least enjoyed a splendid view over the 
plains and village of Kinross ; but this vast extent only contracted 
her heart the more, when, bringing her gaze back from the 
horizon to the castle, she beheld its walls surrounded on all 
sides by the deep waters of the lake, on whose wide surface 
a single boat, where Little Douglas was fishing, was rocking like 
a speck. For some moments Mary’s eyes mechanically rested 
on this child, whom she had already seen upon her arrival, when 
suddenly a horn sounded from the Kinross side. At the same 
moment Little Douglas threw away his line, and began to row 
towards the shore whence the signal had come with skill and 
strength beyond his years. Mary, who had let her gaze rest on 
him absently, continued to follow him with her eyes, and saw 
him make for a spot on the shore so distant that the boat seemed 
to her at length but an imperceptible speck ; but soon it re- 
appeared, growing larger as it approached, and Mary could then 
observe that it was bringing back to the castle a new passenger, 
who, having in his turn taken the oars, made the little skiff fly 
over the tranquil water of the lake, where it left a furrow gleam- 
ing in the last rays of the sun. Very soon, flying on with the 
swiftness of a bird, it was near enough for Mary to see that the 
skilful and vigorous oarsman was a young man from twenty-five 
to twenty-six years of age, with long black hair, clad in a close 
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coat of green cloth, and wearing a Highlander’s cap, adorned 
with an eagle’s feather ; then, as with his back turned to the 
window he drew nearer. Little Douglas, who was leaning on his 
shoulder, said a few w’ords which made him turn round towards 
the queen : immediately Mary, with an instinctive movement 
rather than with the dread of being an object of idle curiosity, 
drew back, but not so quickly, however, but that she had 
been able to see the handsome pale face of the unknown, who, 
when she returned to the window, had disappeared behind one 
of the corners of the castle. 

Everything is a cause of conjecture to a prisoner : it seemed 
to Mary that this young man’s face was not unknown to her, 
and that he had seen her already ; but though great the care 
with which she questioned her memory, she could not recall any 
distinct remembrance, so much so that the queen ended in 
thinking it the play of her imagination, or that some vague and 
distant resemblance had deceived her. 

However, in spite of Mary, this idea had taken an important 
place in her mind : she incessantly saw this little boat skimming 
the water, and the young man and the child who were in it 
drawing near her, as if to bring her help. It followed that, 
although there had been nothing real in all these captive’s 
dreams, she slept that night a calmer sleep than she had yet 
done since she had been in Lochleven Castle, 

Next day, on rising, Mary ran to her window : the weather 
was fine, and everything seemed to smile on her, the water, the 
heavens and the earth. But, without being able to account for 
the restraining motive, she did not want to go down into the 
garden before breakfast. When the door opened, she turned 
quickly round : it was, as on the day before, William Douglas, 
who came to fulfil his duty as taster. 

The breakfast was a short and silent one ; then, as soon as 
Douglas had withdrawn, Mary descended in her turn : in cross- 
ing the courtyard she saw two horses ready saddled, which pointed 
to the near departure of a master and a squire. Was it the 
young man with the black hair already setting out again ? This 
is what Mary did not dare or did not wish to ask. She con- 
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scquently went her way, and entered the garden : at the first 
glance she took it in in its full extent ; it was deserted, 

Mary walked there a moment; then, soon tiring of the 
promenade, she went up again to her room : in passing back 
through the courtyard she had noticed that the horses were no 
longer there. Directly she returned into her apartment, she 
went then to the window to see if she could discover any- 
thing upon the lake to guide her in her conjectures : a boat 
was in fact receding, and in this boat were the two horses and 
the two horsemen ; one was William Douglas, the other a simple 
squire from the house. 

Mary continued watching the boat until it had touched the 
shore. Arrived there, the two horsemen got out, disembarked 
their horses, and went away at full gallop, taking the same road 
by which the queen had come; so that, as the horses were 
prepared for a long journey, Mary thought that William Douglas 
was going to Edinburgh. As to the boat, scarcely had it landed 
its two passengers on the opposite shore than it returned towards 
the castle. 

At that moment Mary Seyton announced to the queen that 
Lady Douglas was asking permission to visit her. 

It was the second time, after long hatred on Lady Douglas’s 
part and contemptuous indifference on the queen’s, that the 
two women were to be face to face ; therefore the queen, with 
that instinctive impulse of coquetry which urges women, in 
whatever situation they find themselves, to desire to be beautiful, 
above all for women, made a sign to Mary Seyton, and, going to 
a little mirror fastened to the wall in a heavy Gothic frame, she 
arranged her curls, and readjusted the lace of her collar ; then, 
having seated herself in the pose most favourable to her, in 
a great arm-chair, the only one in her sitting-room, she said 
smilingly to Mary Seyton that she might admit Lady Douglas, 
who was immediately introduced. 

Mary’s expectation was not disappointed ; Lady Douglas, in 
spite of her hatred for James v’s daughter, and mistress of 
herself as she thought she was, could not prevent herself from 
showing by a movement of surprise the impression that this 
III.— 17 
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marvellous beauty was making on her : she thought she should 
find Mary crushed by her unhappiness, pallid from her fatigues, 
humbled by captivity, and she saw her calm, lovely, and haughty 
as usual. Mary perceived the effect that she was producing, and 
addressing herself with an ironical smile partly to Mary Seyton, 
who was leaning on the back of her chair, and partly to her who 
was paying her this unforeseen visit — 

“We are fortunate to-day," said she, “for we are going as it 
seems to enjoy the society of our good hostess, whom we thank 
besides for having kindly maintained with us the empty ceremony 
of announcing herself — a ceremony with which, having the keys 
of our apartment, she could have dispensed." 

“If my presence is inconvenient to your grace," replied 
Lady Lochleven, “ I am all the more sorry for it, as circumstances 
will oblige me to impose it twice daily, at least during the 
absence of my son, who is summoned to Edinburgh by the 
regent ; this is of what I came to inform your grace, not with 
the empty ceremomal of the court, but with the consideration 
which Lady Lochleven owes to everyone who has received 
hospitality in her castle." 

“ Our good hostess mistakes our intention," Mary answered, 
with affected good-nature, “and the regent himself can bear 
witness to the pleasure we have always had in bringing nearer to 
us the persons who can recall to us, even indirectly, our well- 
beloved father, James v. It will be therefore unjustly that Lady 
Douglas will interpret in a manner disagreeable to herself our 
surprise at seeing her ; and the hospitality that she offers us so 
obligingly does not promise us, in spite of her goodwill, sufficient 
distractions that we should deprive ourselves of those that her 
visits cannot fail to procure us.” 

“Unfortunately, madam,” replied Lady Lochleven, whom 
Mary was keeping standing before her, “ whatever pleasure I 
myself derive from these visits, I shall be obliged to deprive 
myself of, except at the times I have mentioned. I am now 
too old to bear fatigue, and I have always been too proud to 
endure sarcasms.” 

“ Really, Seyton,” cried Mary, seeming to recollect herself, 
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** we had not dreamed that Lady Lochleven, having won her 
right to a stool at the court of the king my father, would have 
need to preserve it in the prison of the queen his daughter. 
Bring forward a seat, Seyton, that we be not deprived so soon, 
and by a failure of memory on our part, of our gracious hostesses 
company ; or even,” went on Mary, rising and pointing out her 
own seat to Lady Lochleven, who was making a motion to with- 
draw, “ if a stool does not suit you, my lady, take this easy- 
chair : you will not be the first member of your family to sit 
in my place.” 

At this last allusion, which recalled to her Murray’s usurpa- 
tion, Lady Lochleven was no doubt about to make some ex- 
ceedingly bitter reply, when the young man with the dark hair 
appeared on the threshold, without being announced, and ad- 
vancing towards Lady Lochleven, without saluting Mary — 

“ Madam,” said he, bowing to the former, the boat which 
took my brother has just returned, and one of the men in 
it is charged with a pressing charge that Lord William forgot 
to make to you yourself.” 

Then, saluting the old lady with the same respect, he 
immediately went out of the room, without even glancing at the 
queen, who, hurt by this impertinence, turned round to Mary 
Seyton, and with her usual calm — 

“ What have they told us, Seyton, of injurious rumours which 
were spread about our worthy hostess d. propos of a child with 
a pale face and dark hair ? If this child, as I have every reason 
to believe, has become the young man who just went out of the 
room, I am ready to affirm to all the incredulous that he is a 
true Douglas, if not for courage, of which we cannot judge, then 
for insolence, of which he has just given us proofs. Let us 
return, darling,” continued the queen, leaning on Mary Seyton’s 
arm ; ‘‘ for our good hostess, out of courtesy, might think herself 
obliged to keep us company longer, while we know that she is 
impatiently awaited elsewhere.” 

With these words, Mary went into her bedroom, while the 
old lady, still quite stunned with the shower of sarcasms that 
he queen had rained on her, withdrew, murmuring, “Yes, 
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yes, he is a Douglas, and with God’s help he will prove it, I 
hope.” 

The queen had had strength as long as she was sustained by 
her enemy’s presence, but scarcely was she alone than she 
sank into a chair, and no longer having any witness of her weak- 
ness than Mary Seyton, burst into tears. Indeed, she had just 
been cruelly wounded : till then no man had come near her 
who had not paid homage either to the majesty of her rank or 
to the beauty of her countenance. But precisely he, on whom 
she had reckoned, without knowing why, with instinctive hopes, 
insulted her at one and the same time in her double 
pride of queen and woman : thus she remained shut up till 
evening. 

At dinner-time, just as Lady Lochleven had informed Mary, 
she ascended to the queen’s apartment, in her dress of honour, 
and preceding four servants who were carrying the several dishes 
composing the prisoner’s repast, and who, in their turn, were 
followed by the old castle steward, having, as on days of great 
ceremony, his gold chain round his neck and his ivory stick 
in his hand. The servants placed the dishes on the table, and 
waited in silence for the moment when it should please the queen 
to come out of her room ; but at this moment the door opened, 
and in place of the queen Mary Seyton appeared. 

“ Madam,” said she on entering, “ her grace was indisposed 
during the day, and will take nothing this evening ; it will be 
useless, then, for you to wait longer.” 

“Permit me to hope,” replied Lady Lochleven, “that she 
will change her decision ; in any case, see me perform my 
office.” 

At these words, a servant handed Lady Lochleven bread and 
salt on a silver salver, while the old steward, who in the absence 
of William Douglas fulfilled the duties of carver, served to her 
on a plate of the same metal a morsel from each of the dishes 
that had been brought ; then, this transaction ended — 

“So the queen will not appear to-day?” Lady Lochleven 
inquired. 

“ It is her Majesty’s resolve,” replied Mary Seyton. 
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“Our {M^esence is then needless,” said the old lady ; “ but in 
any case the table is served, and if her grace should have need 
of anything else, she would have but to name it.” 

With these words, Lady Lochleven, with the same stiffness 
and the same dignity with which she had come, withdrew, 
followed by her four servants and her steward. 

As Lady Lochleven had foreseen, the queen, yielding to the 
entreaties of Mary Seyton, came out of her room at last, towards 
eight o^clock in the evening, sat down to table, and, served by 
the only maid of honour left her, ate a little ; then, getting up, 
she went to the window. 

It was one of those magnificent summer evenings on which 
the whole of nature seems making holiday : the sky was studded 
with stars, which were reflected in the lake, and in their midst, 
like a more fiery star, the flame of a chafing-dish shone, burning 
at the stern of a little boat : the queen, by the gleam of the 
light it shed, perceived George Douglas and Little Douglas, who 
were fishing. However great her wish to profit by this fine 
evening to breathe the pure night air, the sight of this young 
man who had so grossly insulted her this very day made such 
a keen impression on her that she shut her window directly, 
and, retiring into her room, went to bed, and made her com- 
panion in captivity read several prayers aloud ; then, not being 
able to sleep, so greatly was she agitated, she rose, and throwing 
on a mantle went again to the window : the boat had disappeared. 

Mary spent part of the night gazing into the immensity of 
the heavens, or into the depths of the lake ; but in spite 
of the nature of the thoughts agitating her, she none the 
less found very great physical alleviation in contact with this 
pure air and in contemplation of this peaceful and silent night : 
thus she awoke next day calmer and more resigned- Un- 
fortunately, the sight of Lady Lochleven, who presented herself 
at breakfast-time, to fulfil her duties as taster, brought back her 
irritability. Perhaps, however, things would have gone smoothly 
if Lady Lochleven, instead of remaining standing by the side- 
board, had withdrawn after having tasted the various dishes of 
the courses ; but this insisting on remaining throughout the 
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meal, which was at bottom but a mark of respect, seemed to 
the queen unbearable tyranny. 

“ Darling,” said she, speaking to Mary Seyton, “ have you 
already forgotten that our good hostess complained yesterday 
of the fatigue she felt in standing ? Bring her, then, one of the 
two stools which compose our royal furniture, and take care 
that it is not the one with the leg broken.” 

** If the furniture of Lochleven Castle is in such bad condi- 
tion, madam,” the old lady replied, “ it is the fault of the kings 
of Scotland : the poor Douglases for nearly a century have had 
such a small part of their sovereigns* favour, that they have not 
been able to keep up the splendour of their ancestors to the 
level of that of private individuals, and because there was in 
Scotland a certain musician, as I am informed, who spent their 
income for a whole year in one month.” 

“ Those who know how to take so well, my lady,** the queen 
answered, “ have no need of being given to : it seems to me the 
Douglases have lost nothing by waiting, and there is not a 
younger son of this noble family who might not aspire to the 
highest alliances ; it is truly vexatious that our sister the Queen 
of England has taken a vow of virginity, as is stated.** 

“Or rather,” interrupted Lady Lochleven, “that the Queen 
of Scotland is not a widow by her third husband. But,** con- 
tinued the old lady, pretending to recollect herself, “ I do not 
say that to reproach your grace. Catholics look upon marriage 
as a sacrament, and on this head receive it as often as they 
can.** 

“ This, then,** returned Mary, “ is’the difference between them 
and the Huguenots ; for they, not having the same respect for 
it, think it is allowed them to dispense with it in certain circum- 
stances.*’ 

At this terrible sarcasm Lady Lochleven took a step towards 
Mary Stuart, holding in her hand the knife which she had just 
been using to cut off a piece of the meat brought her to taste ; 
but the queen rose up with so great a calm and with such 
majesty, that either from involuntary respect or shame of her 
first impulse, she let fall the weapon she was holding, and not 
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finding anything sufficiently strong in reply to express her feel- 
ings, she signed to the servants to follow her, and went out of 
the apartment with all the dignity that anger permitted her to 
summon to her aid. 

Scarcely had Lady Lochleven left the room than the queen 
sat down again, joyful and triumphant at the victory she had 
just gained, and ate with a better appetite than she had yet 
done since she was a prisoner, while Mary Seyton deplored in 
a low tone and with all possible respect this fatal gift of repartee 
that Mary had received, and which, with her beauty, was one 
of the causes of all her misfortunes ; but the queen did 
nothing but laugh at all her observations, saying she was 
curious to see the figure her good hostess would cut at dinner- 
time. 

After breakfast, the queen went down into the garden : her 
satisfied pride had restored some of her cheerfulness, so much 
so that, seeing, while crossing the hall, a mandolin lying forgotten 
on a chair, she told Mary Seyton to take it, to see, she said, if 
she could recall her old talent. In reality the queen was 
one of the best musicians of the time, and played admirably, 
says Brantome, on the lute and the viol d'amour, an 
instrument much resembling the mandolin. Mary Seyton 
obeyed. 

Arrived in the garden, the queen sat down in the deepest 
shade, and there, having tuned her instrument, she at first 
drew from it lively and light tones, which soon darkened little 
by little, at the same time that her countenance assumed a hue 
of deep melancholy. Mary Seyton looked at her with uneasi- 
ness, although for a long time she had been used to these 
sudden changes in her mistress’s humour, and she was about 
to ask the reason of this gloomy veil suddenly spread over her 
face, when, regulating her harmonies, Mary began to sing in a 
low voice, and as if for herself alone, the following verses : — 

“Caverns, meadows, plains and mounts, 

Lands of tree and stone, 

Rivers, rivulets and founts, 

By which I stray alone, 
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Bewailing as I go. 

With tears that overflow. 

Sing will I 
The miserable woe 
That bids me grieve and sigh. 

Ay, but what is here to lend 
Ear to my lament ? 

What is here can comprehend 
My dull discontent? 

Neither grass nor reed. 

Nor the ripples heed. 

Flowing by. 

While the stream with speed 
Hastens from my eye. 

Vainly does my wounded heart 
Hope, alas, to heal ; 

Seeking, to allay its smart. 

Things that cannot feel. 

Better should my pain 
Bitterly complain, 

Crying shrill. 

To thee who dost constrain 
My spirit to such ill. 

Goddess, who shalt never die, 

List to what I say ; 

Thou who makes! me to lie 
Weak beneath thy sway. 

If my life must know 
Ending at thy blow. 

Cruellest 1 
Own it perished so 
But at thy behest. 

Lo ! my face may all men see 
Slowly pine and fade. 

E’en as ice doth melt and flee 
Near a furnace laid. 

Yet the burning ray 
Wasting me away — 

Passion’s glow. 

Wakens no display 
Of pity for my woe. 
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Yet docs every neighbour tree, 

Every rocky wall, 

This my sorrow know and see ; 

So, in brief, doth all 
Nature know aright 
This my sorry plight ; 

Thou alone 
Takest thy delight 
To hear me cry and moan. 

But if it be thy will, 

To see tormented still 
Wretched me. 

Then let my woful ill 
Immortal be.” 

This last verse died away as if the queen were exhausted, 
and at the same time the mandolin slipped from her hands, and 
would have fallen to the ground had not Mary Seyton thrown 
herself on her knees and prevented it. The young girl remained 
thus at her mistress's feet for some time, gazing at her silently, 
and as she saw that she was losing herself more and more in 
gloomy reverie — 

** Have those lines brought back to your Majesty some sad 
remembrance ? ” she asked hesitatingly. 

Oh yes,” answered the queen ; “ they reminded me of the 
unfortunate being who composed them.” 

“And may I, without indiscretion, inquire of your grace 
who is their author ? ” 

“ Alas ! he was a noble, brave, and handsome young man, 
with a faithful heart and a hot head, who would defend me to- 
day, if I had defended him then ; but his boldness seemed to 
me rashness, and his fault a crime. What was to be done ? I 
did not love him. Poor Chatelard ! I was very cruel to him.” 

“ But you did not prosecute him, it was your brother ; you 
did not condemn him, the judges did.” 

“Yes, yes; I know that he too was Murray’s victim, and 
that is no doubt the reason that I am calling him to mind just 
now. But I was able to pardon him, Mary, and I was inflexible ; 
I let ascend the scaffold a man whose only crime was in loving 
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me too well ; and now I am astonished and complain of being 
abandoned by everyone. Listen, darling, there is one thing 
that terrifies me : it is, that when I search within myself I find 
that I have not only deserved my fate, but even that God did 
not punish me severely enough.” 

“ What strange thoughts for your grace ! ” cried Mary ; “and 
see where those unlucky lines which returned to your mind 
have led you, the very day when you were beginning to recover 
a little of your cheerfulness.” 

“ Alas ! ” replied the queen, shaking her head and uttering 
a deep sigh, “ for six years very few days have passed that I 
have not repeated those lines to myself, although it may be 
for the first time to-day that I repeat them aloud. He was a 
Frenchman too, Mary : they have exiled from me, taken or 
killed all who came to me from France. Do you remember 
that vessel which was swallowed up before our eyes when we 
came out of Calais harbour ? I exclaimed then that it was a sad 
omen : you all wanted to reassure me. Well, who was right, 
now, you or I ? ” 

The queen was in one of those fits of sadness for which 
tears are the sole remedy; so Mary Seyton, perceiving that 
not only would every consolation be vain, but also unseason- 
able, far from continuing to react against her mistress’s 
melancholy, fully agreed with her : it followed that the queen, 
who was suffocating, began to weep, and that her tears 
brought her comfort ; then little by little she regained self- 
control, and this crisis passed as usual, leaving her firmer and 
more resolute than ever, so that when she went up to her room 
again it was impossible to read the slightest alteration in her 
countenance. 

The dinner-hour was approaching, and Mary, who in the 
morning was looking forward impatiently to the enjoyment of 
her triumph over Lady Lochleven, now saw her advance with 
uneasiness : the mere idea of again facing this woman, whose 
pride one was always obliged to oppose with insolence, was, 
after the moral fatigues of the day, a fresh weariness. So she 
decided not to appear for dinner, as on the day before : she 
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was all the more glad she had taken this resolution, that this 
time it was not Lady Lochleven who came to fulfil the duties 
enjoined on a member of the family to make the queen easy, 
but George Douglas, whom his mother in her displeasure at 
the morning’s scene sent to replace her. Thus, when Mary 
Seyton told the queen that she saw the young man with dark 
hair cross the courtyard on his way to her, Mary still further 
congratulated herself on her decision ; for this young man’s 
insolence had wounded her more deeply than all his mother’s 
haughty insults. The queen was not a little astonished, then, 
when in a few minutes Mary Seyton returned and informed 
her that George Douglas, having sent away the servants, 
desired the honour of speaking to her on a matter of im- 
portance. At first the queen refused ; but Mary Seyton told 
her that the young man’s air and manner this time were so 
different from what she had seen two days before, that she 
thought her mistress would be wrong to refuse his request. 

The queen rose then, and with the pride and majesty 
habitual to her, entered the adjoining room, and, having taken 
three steps, stopped with a disdainful air, waiting for George to 
address her. 

Mary Seyton had spoken truly : George Douglas was now 
another man. To-day he seemed to be as respectful and timid 
as the preceding day he had seemed haughty and proud. 
He, in his turn, made a step towards the queen ; but seeing 
Mary Seyton standing behind her — 

“ Madam,” said he, “ I wished to speak with your Majesty 
alone : shall I not obtain this favour ? ” 

“Mary Seyton is not a stranger to me, sir: she is my 
sister, my friend ; she is more than all that, she is my com- 
panion in captivity.” 

“And by all these claims, madam, I have the utmost 
veneration for her ; but what I have to tell you cannot be 
heard by other ears than yours. Thus, madam, as the oppor- 
tunity furnished now may perhaps never present itself again, 
in the name of what is dearest to you, grant me what I ask.” 

There was such a tone of respectful prayer in George’s voice 
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that Mary turned to the young girl, and, making her a friendly 
sign with her hand — 

‘*Go, then, darling,” said she; “but be easy, you will lose 
nothing by not hearing. Go.” 

Mary Seyton withdrew ; the queen smilingly looked after 
her, till the door was shut ; then, turning to George — 

“ Now, sir,” said she, “ we are alone, speak.” 

But George, instead of replying, advanced to the queen, and, 
kneeling on one knee, drew from his breast a paper which he 
presented to her. Mary took it with amazement, unfolded it, 
glancing at Douglas, who remained in the same posture, and 
read as follows : — 

“We, earls, lords, and barons, in consideration that our 
queen is detained at Lochleven, and that her faithful subjects 
cannot have access to her person ; seeing, on the other hand, 
that our duty pledges us to provide for her safety, promise and 
swear to employ all reasonable means which will depend on us 
to set her at liberty again on conditions compatible with the 
honour of her Majesty, the welfare of the kingdom, and even 
with the safety of those who keep her in prison, provided that 
they consent to give her up ; that if they refuse, we declare 
that we are prepared to make use of ourselves, our children, 
our friends, our servants, our vassals, our goods, our persons, 
and our lives, to restore her to liberty, to procure the safety of 
the prince, and to co-operate in punishing the late king’s 
murderers. If we are assailed for this intent, whether as a 
body or in private, we promise to defend ourselves, and to 
aid one another, under pain of infamy and perjury. So may 
God help us. 

“ Given with our own hands at Dumbarton, 

“St. Andrews, Argyll, Huntly, Arbroath, Galloway, 
Ross, Fleming, Herries, Stirling, Kilwinning, 
Hamilton, and Saint-Clair, Knight.” 

“ And Seyton 1 ” cried Mary, “ among all these signatures, I 
do not see that of my faithful Seyton.” 
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Douglas, still kneeling, drew from his breast a second paper, 
and presented it to the queen with the same marks of respect 
It contained only these few words : — 

‘‘Trust George Douglas; for your Majesty has no more 
devoted friend in the entire kingdom. Seyton.** 

Mary lowered her eyes to Douglas with an expression which 
was hers only ; then, giving him her hand to raise him — 

“ Ah ! ** said she, with a sigh more of joy than of sadness, 
“now I see that God, in spite of my faults, has not yet 
abandoned me. But how is it, in this castle, that you, a 
Douglas ... oh ! it is incredible ! ” 

“ Madam,” replied George, “ seven years have passed since I 
saw you in France for the first time, and for seven years I have 
loved you.” Mary moved; but Douglas put forth his hand 
and shook his head with an air of such profound sadness, that 
she understood that she might hear what the young man had 
to say. He continued : “ Reassure yourself, madam ; I should 
never have made this confession if, while explaining my 
conduct to you, this confession would not have given you 
greater confidence in me. Yes, for seven years I have loved 
you, but as one loves a star that one can never reach, a 
madonna to whom one can only pray ; for seven years I have 
followed you everywhere without your ever having paid attention 
to me, without my saying a word or making a gesture to 
attract your notice. I was on the knight of M^villon^s galley 
when you crossed to Scotland ; I was among the regent's 
soldiers when you beat Huntly ; I was in the escort which ac- 
companied you when you went to see the sick king at Glasgow ; 
I reached Edinburgh an hour after you had left it for Loch- 
leven ; and then it seemed to me that my mission was revealed 
to me for the first time, and that this love for which, till then, 
I had reproached myself as a crime, was on the contrary a 
favour from God. I learned that the lords were assembled at 
Dumbarton : I flew thither. I pledged my name, I pledged my 
honour, 1 pledged my life ; and I obtained from them, thanks 
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to the facility I had for coming into this fortress, the happiness 
of bringing you the paper they have just signed Now, madam, 
forget all I have told you, except the assurance of my devotion 
and respect : forget that I am near you ; I am used to not 
being seen : only, if you have need of my life, make a sign ; 
for seven years my life has been yours.” 

“ Alas 1 ” replied Mary, “ I was complaining this morning of 
no longer being loved, and I ought to complain, on the 
contrary, that I am still loved ; for the love that I inspire is 
fatal and mortal. Look back, Douglas, and count the tombs 
that, young as I am, I have already left on my path — Francis ii, 
Chatelard, Rizzio, Darnley. ... Oh I to attach one's self to 
my fortunes more than love is needed now; heroism and 
devotion are requisite so much the more that, as you have 
said, Douglas, it is love without any possible reward. Do you 
understand ? ” 

“ Oh, madam, madam,” answered Douglas, “ is it not reward 
beyond my deserts to see you daily, to cherish the hope that 
liberty will be restored to you through me, and to have at 
least, if I do not give it you, the certainty of dying in your 
sight ? ” 

“ Poor young man I ” murmured Mary, her eyes raised to 
heaven, as if she were reading there beforehand the fate 
awaiting her new defender. 

‘‘Happy Douglas, on the contrary,” cried George, seizing 
the queen's hand and kissing it with perhaps still more respect 
than love, “ happy Douglas ! for in obtaining a sigh from your 
Majesty he has already obtained more than he hoped.” 

“And upon what have you decided with my friends?” 
said the queen, raising Douglas, who till then had remained on 
his knees before her. 

“Nothing yet,” George replied; “for we scarcely had time 
to see one another. Your escape, impossible without me, is 
difficult even with me ; and your Majesty has seen that I was 
obliged publicly to fail in respect, to obtain from my mother 
the confidence which gives me the good fortune of seeing you 
to-day : if this confidence on my mother's or my brother’s part 
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ever extends to giving up to me the castle keys, then you are 
saved ! Let your Majesty not be surprised at anything, then : 
in the presence of others, I shall ever be always a Douglas, 
that is an enemy ; and except your life be in danger, madam, 
I shall not utter a word, I shall not make a gesture which 
might betray the faith that I have sworn you ; but, on your 
side, let your grace know well, that present or absent, 
w'hether I am silent or speak, whether I act or remain inert, 
all will be in appearance only, save my devotion. Only,” 
continued Douglas, approaching the window and showing to 
the queen a little house on Kinross hill, — “only, look every 
evening in that direction, madam, and so long as you see a 
light shine there, your friends will be keeping watch for you, 
and you need not lose hope.” 

“Thanks, Douglas, thanks,” said the queen; “it does one 
good to meet with a heart like yours from time to time — oh ! 
thanks.” 

“ And now, madam,” replied the young man, “ I must leave 
your Majesty ; to remain longer with you would be to raise 
suspicions, and a single doubt of me, think of it well, madam, 
and that light w^hich is your sole beacon is extinguished, and 
all returns into night.” 

With these words, Douglas bowed more respectfully than 
he had yet done, and withdrew, leaving Mary full of hope, and 
still more full of pride ; for this time the homage that she 
had just received was certainly for the woman and not for the 
queen. 

As the queen had told him, Mary Seyton was informed of 
everything, even the love of Douglas, and the two women im- 
patiently awaited the evening to see if the promised star would 
shine on the horizon. Their hope was not in vain : at the 
appointed time the beacon was lit. The queen trembled with joy, 
for it was the confirmation of her hopes, and her companion 
could not tear her from the window, where she remained with 
her gaze fastened on the little house in Kinross. At last she 
yielded to Mary Seyton^s prayers, and consented to go to bed ; 
but twice in the night she rose noiselessly to go to the window : 
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the light was always shining, and was not extinguished till 
dawn, with its sisters the stars. 

Next day, at breakfast, George announced to the queen the 
return of his brother, William Douglas : he arrived the same 
evening; as to himself, George, he had to leave Lochleven 
next morning, to confer with the nobles who had signed the 
declaration, and who had immediately separated to raise troops 
in their several counties. The queen could not attempt to 
good purpose any escape but at a time when she would be sure 
of gathering round her an army strong enough to hold the 
country ; as to him, Douglas, one was so used to his silent 
disappearances and to his unexpected returns, that there was 
no reason to fear that his departure would inspire any suspicion. 

All passed as George had said : in the evening the sound of 
a bugle announced the arrival of William Douglas ; he had 
with him Lord Ruthven, the son of him who had assassinated 
Rizzio, and who, exiled with Morton after the murder, died in 
England of the sickness with which he was already attacked 
the day of the terrible catastrophe in which we have seen him 
take such a large share. He preceded by one day Lord 
Lindsay of Byres and Sir Robert Melville, brother of Mary’s 
former ambassador to Elizabeth : all three were charged with a 
mission from the regent to the queen. 

On the following day everything fell back into the usual 
routine, and William Douglas reassumed his duties as carver. 
Breakfast passed without Mary’s having learned anything of 
George’s departure or Ruthven’s arrival. On rising from table 
she went to her window: scarcely was she there than she 
heard the sound of a horn echoing on the shores of the lake, 
and saw a little troop of horsemen halt, while waiting for the 
boat to come and take those who were going to the castle. 

The distance was too great for Mary to recognise any of the 
visitors; but it was clear, from the signs of incelligence 
exchanged between the little troop and the inhabitants of the 
fortress, that the new-comers were her enemies. This was a 
reason why the queen, in her uneasiness, should not lose sight 
for a moment of the boat which was going to fetch them. 
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She saw only two men get into it, and immediately it put off 
again for the castle. 

As the boat drew nearer, Mary^s presentiments changed to 
real fears, for in one of the men coming towards her she 
thought she made out Lord Lindsay of Byres, the same who, 
a week before, had brought her to her prison. It was indeed he 
himself, as usual in a steel helmet without a visor, which 
allowed one to see his coarse face designed to express strong 
passions, and his long black beard with grey hairs here and 
there, which covered his chest : his person was protected, as if 
it was in time of war, with his faithful suit of armour, formerly 
polished and well gilded, but which, exposed without ceasing 
to rain and mist, was now eaten up with rust ; he had slung on 
his back, much as one slings a quiver, a broadsword, so heavy 
that it took two hands to manage it, and so long that while the 
hilt reached the left shoulder the point reached the right spur : 
in a word, he was still the same soldier, brave to rashness but 
brutal to insolence, recognising nothing but right and force, and 
always ready to use force when he believed himself in the right. 

The queen was so much taken up with the sight of Lord 
Lindsay of Byres, that it was only just as the boat reached the 
shore that she glanced at his companion and recognised 
Robert Melville : this was some consolation, for, whatever 
might happen, she knew that she should find in him if not 
ostensible at least secret sympathy. Besides, his dress, by 
which one could have judged him equally with Lord Lindsay, 
was a perfect contrast to his companion's. It consisted of a 
black velvet doublet, with a cap and a feather of the same 
hue fastened to it with a gold clasp; his only weapon, 
offensive or defensive, was a little sword, which he seemed to 
wear rather as a sign of his rank than for attack or defence. 
As to his features and his manners, they were in harmony with 
this peaceful appearance : his pale countenance expressed 
both acuteness and intelligence ; his quick eye was mild, and 
his voice insinuating ; his figure slight and a little bent by habit 
rather than by years, since he was but forty-five at this time, 
indicated an easy and conciliatory character, 
in.— 18 
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However, the presence of this man of peace, who seemed 
entrusted with watching over the demon of war, could not 
reassure the queen, and as to get to the landing-place, in 
front of the great door of the castle, the boat had just dis- 
appeared behind the comer of a tower, she told Mary 
Seyton to go down that she might try to learn what cause 
brought Lord Lindsay to Lochleven, well knowing that with 
the force of character with which she was endowed, she need 
know this cause but a few minutes beforehand, whatever it 
might be, to give her countenance that calm and that majesty 
which she had always found to influence her enemies. 

Left alone, Mary let her glance stray back to the little house 
in Kinross, her sole hope ; but the distance was too great to 
distinguish anything ; besides, its shutters remained closed all 
day, and seemed to open only in the evening, like the clouds, 
which, having covered the sky for a whole morning, scatter at 
last to reveal to the lost sailor a solitary star. She had 
remained no less motionless, her gaze always fixed on the 
same object, when she was drawn from this mute contemplation 
by the step of Mary Seyton. 

** Well, darling ? ” asked the queen, turning round. 

“Your Majesty is not mistaken,” replied the messenger; “it 
really was Sir Robert Melville and Lord Lindsay ; but there 
came yesterday with Sir William Douglas a third ambassador, 
whose name, I am afraid, will be still more odious to your 
Majesty than either of the two I have just pronounced.” 

“ You deceive yourself, Mary,” the queen answered : “ neither 
the name of Melville nor that of Lindsay are odious to me. 
Melville^s, on the contrary, is, in my present circumstances, 
one of those which I have most pleasure in hearing; as to 
Lord Lindsay’s, it is doubtless not agreeable to me, but it is 
n6ne the less an honourable name, always borne by men rough 
and wild, it is true, but incapable of treachery. Tell me, then, 
what is this name, Mary; for you see I am calm and pre- 
pared.” 

“ Alas! madam,”returned Mary, “calm and prepared asyoumay 
be, collect all your strength, not merely to hear this name uttered, 
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but also to receive in a few minutes the man who bears it ; for 
this name is that of Lord Ruthven.” 

Mary Seyton had spoken truly, and this name had a terrible 
influence upon the queen ; for scarcely had it escaped the 
young girl’s lips than Mary Stuart uttered a cry, and turning 
pale, as if she were about to faint, caught hold of the window- 
ledge. 

Mary Seyton, frightened at the effect produced by this fatal 
name, immediately sprang to support the queen ; but she, 
stretching one hand towards her, while she laid the other on 
her heart — 

“ It is nothing,” said she ; “ I shall be better in a moment. Yes, 
Mary, yes, as you said, it is a fatal name and mingled with one 
of my most bloody memories. What such men are coming to 
ask of me must be dreadful indeed. But no matter, I shall 
soon be ready to receive my brother’s ambassadors, for doubt- 
less they are sent in his name. You, darling, prevent their 
entering, for I must have some minutes to myself : you know 
me ; it will not take me long.” 

With these words the queen withdrew with a firm step to 
her bedchamber. 

Mary Seyton was left alone, admiring that strength of 
character w’^hich made of Mary Stuart, in all other respects so 
completely woman-like, a man in the hour of danger. She 
immediately went to the door to close it with the wooden bar 
that one passed between two iron rings, but the bar had been 
taken away, so that there was no means of fastening the door 
from within. In a moment she heard someone coming up the 
stairs, and guessing from the heavy, echoing step that this 
must be Lord Lindsay, she looked round her once again to see 
if she could find something to replace the bar, and finding 
nothing within reach, she passed her arm through the rings, 
resolved to let it be broken rather than allow anyone to 
approach her mistress before it suited her. Indeed, hardly 
had those who were coming up reached the landing 
than someone knocked violently, and a harsh voice 
cried — 
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“ Come, come, Of)en the door ; open directly.” 

And by what right,” said Mary Seyton, “am I ordered thus 
insolently to open the Queen of Scotland’s door ? ” 

“By the right of the ambassador of the regent to enter 
everywhere in his name. I am I^rd Lindsay, and I am come 
to speak to I^dy Mary Stuart.” 

“To be an ambassador,” answered Mary Seyton, “is not to 
be exempted from having oneself announced in visiting a 
woman, and much more a queen ; and if this ambassador is, 
as he says, Lord Lindsay, he will await his sovereign’s leisure, 
as every Scottish noble would do in his place.” 

“ By St. Andrew ! ” cried Lord Lindsay, “ open, or I will 
break in the door.” 

“ Do nothing to it, my lord, I entreat you,” said another 
voice, which Mary recognised as Melville’s. “ Let us rather 
wait for Lord Ruthven, who is not yet ready.” 

“ Upon my soul,” cried Lindsay, shaking the door, “ I shall 
not wait a second,” Then, seeing that it resisted, “Why did 
you tell me, then, you scamp,” Lindsay went on, speaking to the 
steward, “ that the bar had been removed ? ” 

“ It is true,” replied he. 

“Then,” returned Lindsay, “with what is this silly wench 
securing the door ? ” 

“ With my arm, my lord, which I have passed through the 
rings, as a Douglas did for King James i, at a time when 
Douglases had dark hair instead of red, and were faithful instead 
of being traitors.” 

“ Since you know your history so well,” replied Lindsay, in a 
rage, “you should remember that that weak barrier did not 
hinder Graham, that Catherine Douglas’s arm was broken like 
a willow wand, and that James i was killed like a dog.” 

“But you, my lord,” responded the courageous young girl, 
“ ought also to know the ballad that is still sung in our time — 

‘ Now, on Robert Gra’am, 

The king’s destroyer, shame ! 

To Robert Graham cling 
Shame, who destroyed our king ’ ” 
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“Mary,” cried the queen, who had overheard this alter- 
cation from her bedroom, — “ Mary, I command you to open 
the door directly : do you hear ? ” 

Mary obeyed, and Lord Lindsay entered, followed by Melville, 
who walked behind him, with slow steps and bent head. 
Arrived in the middle of the second room, Lord Lindsay 
stopped, and, looking round him — 

“Well, where is she, then?” he asked; “and has she not 
already kept us waiting long enough outside, without making 
us wait again inside? Or does she imagine that, despite these 
walls and these bars, she is always queen ? ” 

“Patience, my lord,” murmured Sir Robert : “you see that 
Lord Ruthven has not come yet, and since we can do nothing 
without him, let us wait.” 

“ Let wait who will,” replied Lindsay, inflamed with anger; 
“ but it will not be I, and wherever she may be, I shall go and 
seek her.” 

With these words, he made some steps towards Mary Stuart^s 
bedroom ; but at the same moment the queen opened the 
door, without seeming moved either at the visit or at the 
insolence of the visitors, and so lovely and so full of majesty, 
that each, even Lindsay himself, was silent at her appearance, 
and, as if in obedience to a higher power, bowed respectfully 
before her. 

“ I fear I have kept you waiting, my lord,” said the queen, 
without replying to the ambassadors salutation otherwise than 
by a slight inclination of the head ; “ but a woman does not like 
to receive even enemies without having spent a few minutes 
over her toilet. It is true that men are less tenacious of 
ceremony,” added she, throwing a significant glance at Lord 
Lindsay’s rusty armour and soiled and pierced doublet. “ Good- 
day, Melville,” she continued, without paying attention to some 
words of excuse stammered by Lindsay ; “ be welcome in my 
prison, as you were in my palace ; for I believe you as devoted 
to the one as to the other.” Then, turning to Lindsay, who was 
looking interrogatively at the door, impatient as he was for 
Ruthven to come — 
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‘‘ You have there, my lord,” said she, pointing to the sword 
he carried over his shoulder, “ a faithful companion, though it 
is a little heavy : did you expect, in coming here, to find 
enemies against whom to employ it? In the contrary case, it 
is a strange ornament for a lady's presence. But no matter, 
my lord, I am too much of a Stuart to fear the sight of a sword, 
even if it were naked, I warn you.” 

“ It is not out of place here, madam,” replied Lindsay, 
bringing it forward and leaning his elbow on its cross hilt, “for 
it is an old acquaintance of your family.” 

“ Your ancestors, my lord, were brave and loyal enough for 
me not to refuse to believe what you tell me. Besides, such 
a good blade must have rendered them good service.” 

“ Yes, madam, yes, surely it has done so, but that kind of 
service that kings do not forgive. He for whom it was made 
was Archibald Bell-the-Cat, and he girded himself with it the 
day when, to justify his name, he went to seize in the very tent 
of King James iii, your grandfather, his unworthy favourites, 
Cochran, Hummel, Leonard, and Torpichen, whom he hanged 
on Lauder Bridge with the halters of his soldiers’ horses. It 
was also with this sword that he slew at one blow, in the lists, 
Spens of Kilspindie, w^ho had insulted him in the presence of 
King James iv, counting on the protection his master accorded 
him, and which did not guard him against it any more than 
his shield, which it split in two. At his master’s death, which 
took place two years after the defeat of Flodden, on whose 
battlefield he left his two sons and two hundred warriors of the 
name of Douglas, it passed into the hands of the Earl of Angus, 
who drew it from the scabbard when he drove the Hamiltons 
out of Edinburgh, and that so quickly and completely that the 
affair was called the ‘ sweeping of the streets.’ Finally, your 
father James v saw it glisten in the fight of the bridge 
over the Tweed, when Buccleuch, stirred up by him, 
wanted to snatch him from the guardianship of the Douglases, 
and when eighty warriors of the name of Scott remained on the 
battlefield.” 

“ But,” said the queen, “ how is it that this weapon, after such 
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exploits, has not remained as a trophy in the Douglas family ? 
No doubt the Earl of Angus required a great occasion to decide 
him to renounce in your favour this modem Excalibur.”' 

“Yes, no doubt, madam, it was upon a great occasion,*’ 
replied Lindsay, in spite of the imploring signs made by 
Melville, “and this will have at least the advantage of the 
others, in being sufficiently recent for you to remember. It 
was ten days ago, on the battlefield of Carberry Hill, madam, 
when the infamous Bothwell had the audacity to make a 
public challenge in which he defied to single combat whom- 
soever would dare to maintain that he was not innocent of the 
murder of the king your husband. I made him answer then, 
I the third, that he was an assassin. And as he refused to 
fight with the two others under the pretext that they were only 
barons, I presented myself in my turn, I who am earl and lord. 
It was on that occasion that the noble Earl of Morton gave 
me this good sword to fight him to the death. So that, if he 
had been a little more presumptuous, or a little less cowardly, 
dogs and vultures would be eating at this moment the pieces 
that, with the help of this good sword, I should have carved 
for them from that traitor’s carcass.” 

At these words, Mary Seyton and Robert Melville looked at 
each other in terror, for the events that they recalled were so 
recent that they were, so to speak, still living in the queen’s 
heart ; but the queen, with incredible impassibility and a smile 
of contempt on her lips — 

“ It is easy, my lord,” said she, “ to vanquish an enemy who 
does not appear in the lists ; however, believe me, if Mary 
had inherited the Stuarts’ sword as she has inherited their 
sceptre, your sword, long as it is, would yet have seemed to 
you too short. But as you have only to relate to us now, my 
lord, what you intended doing, and not what you have done, 
think it fit that I bring you back to something of more reality ; 
for I do not suppose you have given yourself the trouble to 
come here purely and simply to add a chapter to the little 
treatise Des Rodcmontades Espagnolles by M. de Brantome.” 

^ History of Scotland^ bySir Walter Scott.— The Abbot historical part. 
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“ You are right, madam,” replied Lindsay, reddening with 
anger, “ and you would already know the object of our mission 
if Lord Ruthven did not so ridiculously keep us waiting. 
But,” added he, “ have patience ; the matter will not be long 
now, for here he is.” 

Indeed, at that moment they heard steps mounting the 
staircase and approaching the room, and at the sound of these 
steps, the queen, who had borne with such firmness Lindsay’s 
insults, grew so perceptibly paler, that Melville, who did not 
take his eyes off her, put out his hand towards the arm-chair as 
if to push it towards her ; but the queen made a sign that she 
had no need of it, and gazed at the door with apparent calm. 
Lord Ruthven appeared : it was the first time that she had seen 
the son since Rizzio had been assassinated by the father. 

Lord Ruthven was both a warrior and a statesman, and at 
this moment his dress savoured of the two professions : it con- 
sisted of a close coat of embroidered buff leather, elegant 
enough to be worn as a court undress, and on which, if need 
were, one could buckle a cuirass, for battle : like his father, he 
was pale ; like his father, he was to die young, and, even more 
than his father, his countenance wore that ill-omened melan- 
choly by which fortune-tellers recognise those who are to die 
a violent death. 

Lord Ruthven united in himself the polished dignity of a 
courtier and the inflexible character of a minister ; but quite 
resolved as he was to obtain from Mary Stuart, even if it were 
by violence, what he had come to demand in the regent’s 
name, he none the less made her, on entering, a cold but 
respectful greeting, to which the queen responded with a 
courtesy; then the steward drew up to the empty arm-chair 
a heavy table on which had been prepared everything necessary 
for writing, and at a sign from the two lords he went out, 
leaving the queen and her companion alone with the three 
ambassadors. Then the queen, seeing that this table and 
this arm-chair were put ready for her, sat down ; and after a 
moment, herself breaking this silence more gloomy than any 
word could have been — 
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“ My lords,” said she, “ you see that I wait : can it be that 
this message which you have to communicate to me is so 
terrible that two soldiers as renowned as Lord Lindsay and 
Lord Ruthven hesitate at the moment of transmitting it ?” 

“ Madam,” answered Ruthven, “ I am not of a family, as you 
know, which ever hesitates to perform a duty, painful as it 
may be ; besides, we hope that your captivity has prepared you 
to hear what we have to tell you on the part of the Secret 
Council.” 

“ The Secret Council ! ” said the queen. “ Instituted by me, 
by what right does it act without me ? No matter, I am wait- 
ing for this message : I suppose it is a petition to implore my 
mercy for the men who have dared to reach to a power that I 
hold only from God.” 

“Madam,” replied Ruthven, who appeared to have under- 
taken the painful rdle of spokesman, while Lindsay, mute and 
impatient, fidgeted with the hilt of his long sword, “ it is dis- 
tressing to me to have to undeceive you on this point : it is 
not your mercy that I come to ask ; it is, on the contrary, the 
pardon of the Secret Council that I come to offer you.” 

“To me, my lord, to me!” cried Mary: “subjects offer 
pardon to their queen ! Oh ! it is such a new and wonderful 
thing, that my amazement outweighs my indignation, and that 
I beg you to continue, instead of stopping you there, as perhaps 
I ought to do.” 

“ And I obey you so much the more willingly, madam,” 
went on Ruthven imperturbably, “that this pardon is only 
granted on certain conditions, stated in these documents, 
destined to re establish the tranquillity of the State, so 
cruelly compromised by the errors that they are going to 
repair.” 

“And shall I be permitted, my lord, to read these documents, 
or must I, allured by my confidence in those who present 
them to me, sign them with my eyes shut ? ” 

“No, madam,” Ruthven returned; “the Secret Council 
desire, on the contrary, that you acquaint yourself with them, 
for you must sign them freely.” 
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“ Read me these documents, my lord ; for such a reading is, 
I think, included in the strange duties you have accepted.” 

Lord Ruthven took one of the two papers that he had in his 
hand, and read with the impassiveness of his usual voice the 
following : — 

“Summoned from my tenderest youth to the government 
of the kingdom and to the crown of Scotland, I have carefully 
attended to the administration; but I have experienced so 
much fatigue and trouble that I no longer find my mind free 
enough nor my strength great enough to support the burden of 
affairs of State : accordingly, and as Divine favour has granted us 
a son whom we desire to see during our lifetime bear the crown 
which he has accjuired by right of birth, we have resolved to abdi- 
cate, and we abdicate in his favour, by these presents, freely and 
voluntarily, all our rights to the crown and to the government of 
Scotland, desiring that he may immediately ascend the throne, as 
if he were called to it by our natural death, and not as the 
effect of our own will : and that our present abdication may have 
a more complete and solemn effect, and that no one should put 
forward the claim of ignorance, we give full powers to our trusty 
and faithful cousins, the lords Lindsay of Byres and William 
Rulhven, to appear in our name before the nobility, the clergy, 
and the burgesses of Scotland, of whom they will convoke an 
assembly at Stirling, and to there renounce, publicly and 
solemnly, on our part, all our claims to the crown and to the 
government of Scotland. 

“ Signed freely and as the testimony of one of our last royal 
wishes, in our castle of Lochleven, the June 1567.” (The 
date was left blank.) 

There was a moment’s silence after this reading, then — 

“ Did you hear, madam ? ” asked Ruthven. 

“ Yes,” replied Mary Stuart, — “ yes, I have heard rebellious 
words that I have not understood, and I thought that my ears, 
that one has tried to accustom for some time to a strange 
language, still deceived me, and that I have thought for your 
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honour, my lord William Ruthven, and my lord Lindsay of 
Byres.” 

“ Madam,” answered Lindsay, out of patience at having kept 
silence so long, “ our honour has nothing to do with the opinion 
of a woman w^ho has so ill known how to watch over her own.” 

My lord ! ” said Melville, risking a word. 

“ I^t him speak, Robert,” returned the queen. “ We have in 
our conscience armour as well tempered as that with which 
Lord Lindsay is so prudently covered, although, to the shame 
of justice, we no longer have a sword. Continue, my lord,” 
the queen went on, turning to Lord Ruthven : “ is this all that 
my subjects require of me? A date and a signature? Ah! 
doubtless it is too little ; and this second paper, which you 
have kept in order to proceed by degrees, probably contains 
some demand more difficult to grant than that of yielding to 
a child scarcely a year old a crown which belongs to me by 
birthright, and to abandon my sceptre to take a distaff.” 

“This other paper,” replied Ruthven, without letting himself 
be intimidated by the tone of bitter irony adopted by the queen, 
“ is the deed by which your Grace confirms the decision of the 
Secret Council which has named your beloved brother, the 
Earl of Murray, regent of the kingdom.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Mary. “The Secret Council thinks it needs 
my confirmation to an act of such slight importance ? And my 
beloved brother, to bear it without remorse, needs that it 
should be I who add a fresh title to those of Earl of Mar and of 
Murray that I have already bestowed on him ? But one cannot 
desire anything more respectful and touching than all this, 
and I should be very wrong to complain. My lords,” continued 
the queen, rising and changing her tone, “ return to those who 
have sent you, and tell them that to such demands Mary 
Stuart has no answer to give.” 

“Take care, madam,” responded Ruthven ; “ for I have told 
you it is only on these conditions that your pardon can be 
granted you.” 

“And if I refuse this generous pardon,” asked Mary, “what 
will happen ? ” 
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I cannot pronounce beforehand, madam ; but your Grace 
has enough knowledge of the laws, and above all of the history 
of Scotland and England, to know that murder and adultery 
arc crimes for which more than one queen has been punished 
with death/' 

** And upon what proofs could such a charge be founded, my 
lord ? Pardon my persistence, which takes up your precious 
time; but I am sufficiently interested in the matter to be 
permitted such a question.” 

“ The proof, madam ? ” returned Ruthven. “ There is but one, 
I know ; but that one is unexceptionable : it is the precipitate 
marriage of the widow of the assassinated with the chief assassin, 
and the letters which have been handed over to us by James 
Balfour, which prove that the guilty persons had united their 
adulterous hearts before it was permitted them to unite their 
bloody hands.” 

“ My lord,” cried the queen, do you forget a certain repast 
given in an Edinburgh tavern, by this same Bothw^ell, to those same 
noblemen who treat him to-day as an adulterer and a murderer ; 
do you forget that at the end of that meal, and on the same 
table at which it had been given, a paper was signed to invite 
that same woman, to whom to-day you make the haste of her 
new wedding a crime, to leave off a widow's mourning to re- 
assume a marriage robe ? for if you have forgotten it, my lords, 
which would do no more honour to your sobriety than to your 
memory, I undertake to show it to you, I who have preserved 
it ; and perhaps if we search well we shall find among the 
signatures the names of Lindsay of Byres and William Ruthven. 
0 noble Lord Herries,” cried Mary, “loyal James Melville, you 
alone were right then, w^hen you threw yourselves at my feet, 
entreating me not to conclude this marriage, which, I see it 
clearly to-day, was only a trap set for an ignorant woman by 
perfidious advisers or disloyal lords.” 

“ Madam,” cried Ruthven, in spite of his cold impassivity 
beginning to lose command of himself, while Lindsay was giving 
still more noisy and less equivocal signs of impatience, “ madam, 
all these discussions are beside our aim : I beg you to return 
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to it, then, and inform us if, your life and honour guaranteed, 
you consent to abdicate the crown of Scotland.” 

“ And what safeguard should I have that the promises you 
here make me will be kept ? ” 

“ Our word, madam,” proudly replied Ruthven. 

** Your word, my lord, is a very feeble pledge to offer, when 
one so quickly forgets one’s signature : have you not some 
trifle to add to it, to make me a little easier than I should be 
with it alone ? ” 

“ Enough, Ruthven, enough ! ” cried Lindsay. “ Do you not 
see that for an hour this woman answers our proposals only by 
insults ? ” 

“ Yes, let us go,” said Ruthven ; and thank yourself only, 
madam, for the day when the thread breaks which holds the 
sword suspended over your head.” 

My lords,” cried Melville, “ my lords, in Heaven’s name, a 
little patience, and forgive something to her who, accustomed 
to command, is to-day forced to obey.” 

** Very well,” said Lindsay, turning round, ** stay with her, 
then, and try to obtain by your smooth words what is refused 
to our frank and loyal demand. In a quarter of an hour we 
shall return : let the answer be ready in a quarter of an hour ! ” 

With these words, the two noblemen went out, leaving 
Melville with the queen ; and one could count their footsteps, 
from the noise that Lindsay’s great sword made, in resounding 
on each step of the staircase. 

Scarcely were they alone than Melville threw himself at the 
queen’s feet. 

“Madam,” said he, “you remarked just now that Lord 
Herries and my brother had given your Majesty advice that 
you repented not having followed ; well, madam, reflect on that 
I in my turn give you ; for it is more important than the other, 
for you will regret with still more bitterness not having listened 
to it. Ah ! you do not know what may happen, you are ignorant 
of what your brother is capable.” 

“ It seems to me, however,” returned the queen, “ that he 
has just instructed me on that head : what more will he do than 
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he has done already ? A public trial ! Oh 1 it is all I ask : let 
me only plead my cause, and we shall see what judges will dare 
to condemn me.” 

“ But that is what they will take good care not to do, madam ; 
for they would be mad to do it when they keep you here in this 
isolated castle, in the care of your enemies, having no witness 
but God, who avenges crime, but who does not prevent it. 
Recollect, madam, what Machiavelii has said, ‘ A king’s tomb 
is never far from his prison.’ You come of a family in which 
one dies young, madam, and almost always of a sudden death : 
two of your ancestors perished by steel, and one by 
poison.” 

“ Oh, if my death were sudden and easy,” cried Mary, “ yes, 
I should accept it as an expiation for my faults ; for if I am 
proud when 1 compare myself with others, Melville, 1 am 
humble when I judge myself. I am unjustly accused of being 
an accomplice of Darnley’s death, but I am justly condemned 
for having married Bothwell.” 

“ Time presses, madam ; time presses,” cried Melville, looking 
at the sand, which, placed on the table, was marking the time. 
“They are coming back, they will be here in a minute; and 
this time you must give them an answer. Listen, madam, and 
at least profit by your situation as much as you can. You are 
alone here with one woman, without friends, without protection, 
without power ; an abdication signed at such a juncture will 
never appear to your people to have been freely given, but will 
always pass as having been torn from you by force ; and if need 
be, madam, if the day comes when such a solemn declaration 
is worth something, well, then you will have two witnesses of 
the violence done you : the one will be Mary Seyton, and the 
other,” he added in a low voice and looking uneasily about him, 
— “the other will be Robert Melville.” 

Hardly had he finished speaking when the footsteps of the 
two nobles were again heard on the staircase, returning even 
before the quarter of an hour had elapsed ; a moment afterwards 
the door opened, and Ruthven appeared, while over his shoulder 
was seen Lindsay’s head. 
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“Madam,” said Ruthven, “we have returned. Has your 
Grace decided ? We come for your answer.” 

“ Yes,” said Lindsay, pushing aside Ruthven, who stood in 
his way, and advancing to the table, — “ yes, an answer, clear, 
precise, positive, and without dissimulation.” 

“ You are exacting, my lord,” said the queen : “ you would 
scarcely have the right to expect that from me if I were in full 
liberty on the other side of the lake and surrounded with a faithful 
escort ; but between these walls, behind the.se bars, in the depths 
of this fortress, I shall not tell you that I sign voluntarily, lest 
you should not believe it. But no matter, you want my signature ; 
well, I am going to give it to you. Melville, pass me the pen.” 

“ But I hope,” said Lord Ruthven, “ that your Grace is not 
counting on using your present position one day in argument to 
protest against what you are going to do ? ” 

The queen had already stooped to write, she had already set 
her hand to the paper, when Ruthven spoke to her. But 
scarcely had he done so, than she rose up proudly, and letting 
fall the pen, “ My lord,” said she, “ what you asked of me just 
now was but an abdication pure and simple, and I was going to 
sign it. But if to this abdication is joined this marginal note, 
that I renounce of my own accord, and as judging myself un- 
worthy, the throne of Scotland, I would not do it for the three 
united crowns that I have been robbed of in turn.” 

“Take care, madam,” cried Lord Lindsay, seizing the 
queen’s vn^ist with his steel gauntlet and squeezing it with all 
his angry strength, — “ take care, for our patience is at an end, 
and we could easily end by breaking what would not bend.” 

The queen remained standing, and although a violent flush 
had passed like a flame over her countenance, she did not utter 
a word, and did not move : her eyes only were fixed with such 
a great expression of contempt on those of the rough baron, 
that he, ashamed of passion that had carried him away, let 
go the hand he had seized and took a step back. Then, raising 
her sleeve and showing the violet marks made on her arm by 
Lord Lindsay’s steel gauntlet — 

“This is what I expected, my lords,” said she, “and nothing 
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prevents me any longer from signing ; yes, I freely abdicate the 
throne and crown of Scotland, and there is the proof that my 
will has not been forced.” 

With these words, she took the pen and rapidly signed the 
two documents, held them out to Lord Ruthven, and bowing 
with great dignity, withdrew slowly into her room, accompanied 
by Mary Seyton. Ruthven looked after her, and when she had 
disappeared, “ It doesn't matter,” he said ; “ she has signed, 
and although the means you employed, Lindsay, may be obsolete 
enough in diplomacy, it is not the less efficacious, it seems.” 

“ No joking, Ruthven,” said Lindsay ; “ for she is a noble 
creature, and if I had dared, I should have thrown myself at 
her feet to ask her forgiveness.” 

“ There is still time,” replied Ruthven, “ and Mary, in her 
present situation, will not be severe upon you : perhaps she has 
resolved to appeal to the judgment of God to prove her inno- 
cence, and in that case a champion such as you might well 
change the face of things.” 

“ Do not joke, Ruthven,” Lindsay answered a second time, 
with more violence than the first ; ‘‘ for if I were as well convinced 
of her innocence as I am of her crime, I tell you that no one 
should touch a hair of her head, not even the regent.” 

“ The devil ! my lord,” said Ruthven. “ I did not know you 
were so sensitive to a gentle voice and a tearful eye ; you know 
the story of Achilles' lance, which healed with its rust the 
wounds it made with its edge : do likewise my lord, do likewise.” 

“ Enough, Ruthven, enough,” replied Lindsay ; “ you are like 
a corselet of Milan steel, which is three times as bright as the 
steel armour of Glasgow, but which is at the same time thrice 
as hard : we know one another, Ruthven, so an end to railleries 
or threats ; enough, believe me, enough.” 

And after these words, Lord Lindsay went out first, followed 
by Ruthven and Melville, the first with his head high and 
affecting an air of insolent indifference, and the second, sad, 
his brow bent, and not even trying to disguise the painful im- 
pression which this scene had made on him.^ 

^ Sir Walter Scott. —“The Abbot*’ ; historical part. 



CHAPTER VI 


T he queen came out of her room only in the evening, to 
take her place at the window which looked over the 
lake : at the usual time she saw the light which was henceforth 
her sole hope shine in the little house in Kinross ; for a whole 
long month she had no other consolation than seeing it, every 
night, fixed and faithful. 

At last, at the end of this time, and as she was beginning to 
despair of seeing George Douglas again, one morning, on open- 
ing the window, she uttered a cry. Mary Seyton ran to her, 
and the queen, without having strength to speak, showed her in 
the middle of the lake the tiny boat at anchor, and in the 
boat Little Douglas and George, who were absorbed in fishing, 
their favourite amusement. The young man had arrived the 
day before, and as everyone was accustomed to his unexpected 
returns, the sentinel had not even blown the horn, and the 
queen had not known that at last a friend had come. 

However, she was three days yet without seeing this friend 
otherwise than she had just done — that is, on the lake. It is true 
that from morning till evening he did not leave that spot, from 
which he could view the queen^s windows and the queen 
herself, when, to gaze at a wider horizon, she leaned her face 
against the bars. At last, on the morning of the fourth day, 
the queen was awakened by a great noise of dogs and horns : 
she immediately ran to the window, for to a prisoner every- 
thing is an event, and she saw William Douglas, who was 
embarking with a pack of hounds and some huntsmen. In 
fact, making a truce, for a day, with his gaoler’s duties, to enjoy 
a pleasure more in harmony with his rank and birth, he was 
going to hunt in the woods which cover the last ridge of Ben 
III.— 19 
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on your breast, count your heart-beats : if you reach the number 
twenty without the light reappearing, nothing is yet settled ; if 
you only reach ten, the moment approaches ; if the light does 
not leave you time to count beyond five, your escape is fixed 
for the following night ; if it reappears no more, it is fixed for 
the same evening ; then the owFs cry, repeated thrice in the 
courtyard, will be the signal ; let down the ladder when you 
hear it,” 

“ Oh, Douglas,” cried the queen, you alone could 
foresee and calculate everything thus. Thank you, thank 
you a hundred times ! ” And she gave him her hand to kiss. 

A vivid red flushed the young man's cheeks; but almost 
directly mastering his emotion, he kneeled down, and, restrain- 
ing the expression of that love of which he had once spoken to 
the queen, while promising her never more to speak of it, he 
took the hand that Mary extended, and kissed it with such 
respect that no one could have seen in this action anything but 
the homage of devotion and fidelity. 

Then, having bowed to the queen, he went out, that a longer 
stay with her should not give rise to any suspicions. 

At the dinner-hour Douglas brought, as he had said, a 
parcel of cord. It was not enough, but when evening came 
Mary Seyton was to unroll it and let fall the end from the 
window, and George would fasten the remainder to it: the 
thing was done as arranged, and without any mishap, an hour 
after the hunters had returned. 

The following day George left the castle. 

The queen and Mary Seyton lost no time in setting about 
the rope ladder, and it was finished on the third day. The 
same evening, the queen in her impatience, and rather to 
assure herself of her partisans' vigilance than in the hope that 
the time of her deliverance was so near, brought her lamp to 
the window : immediately, and as George Douglas had told 
her, the light in the little house at Kinross disappeared : the 
queen then laid her hand on her heart and counted up to 
twenty-two; then the light reappeared; they were ready for 
everything, but nothing was yet settled. For a week the queen 
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thus questioned the light and her heart beats without their 
number changing; at last, on the eighth day, she counted 
only as far as ten ; at the eleventh the light reapj>eared. 

The queen believed herself mistaken : she did not dare to 
hope what this announced. She withdrew the lamp ; then, at 
the end of a quarter of an hour, showed it again : her unknown 
correspondent understood with his usua^ intelligence that a 
fresh trial was required of him, and the light in the little 
house disappeared in its turn. Mary again questioned the 
pulsations of her heart, and, fast as it leaped, before the twelfth 
beat the propitious star was shining on the horizon: there 
was no longer any doubt ; ever3rthing was settled. 

Mary could not sleep all night : this persistency of her 
partisans inspired her with gratitude to the point of tears. The 
day came, and the queen several times questioned her com- 
panion to assure herself that it was not all a dream ; at every 
sound it seemed to her that the scheme on which her liberty 
hung was discovered, and when, at breakfast and at dinner 
time, William Douglas entered as usual, she hardly dared look 
at him, for fear of reading on his face the announcement that 
all was lost. 

In the evening the queen again (luestioned the light : it made 
the same answer ; nothing had altered ; the beacon was always 
one of hope. 

For four days it thus continued to indicate that the moment 
of escape was at hand ; on the evening of the fifth, before the 
queen had counted five beats, the light reappeared : the queen 
leaned upon Mary Seyton ; she was nearly fainting, between 
dread and delight. Her escape was fixed for the next evening. 

The queen tried once more, and obtained the same reply : 
there was no longer a doubt ; everything was ready except the 
prisoner’s courage, for it failed her for a moment, and if Mary 
Seyton had not drawn up a seal in time, she would have fallen 
prone ; but, the first moment over, she collected herself as 
usual, and was stronger and more resolute than ever. 

Till midnight the queen remained at the window, her eyes 
fixed on that star of good omen : at last Mary Seyton persuaded 
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her to go to bed, offering, if she had no wish to sleep, to read 
her some verses by M. Ronsard, or some chapters from the Mer 
des Hisioires] but Mary had no desire now for any profane 
reading, and had her Hours read, making the responses as she 
would have done if she had been present at a mass said by a 
Catholic priest : towards dawn, however, she grew drowsy, and 
as Mary Seyton, for her part, was dropping with fatigue, she 
fell asleep directly in the arm-chair at the head of the queen's 
bed. 

Next day she awoke, feeling that someone was tapping her on 
the shoulder : it was the queen, who had already arisen. 

“ Come and see, darling,” said she, — “ come and see the fine 
day that God is giving us. Oh ! how alive is Nature ! How 
happy 1 shall be to be once more free among those plains and 
mountains ! Decidedly, Heaven is on our side.” 

“ Madam,” replied Mary, “ I would rather see the weather 
less fine : it would promise us a darker night ; and consider, 
what we need is darkness, not light.” 

‘‘ Listen,” said the queen ; “ it is by this we are going to see 
if God is indeed for us ; if the weather remains as it is, yes, 
you are right. He abandons us ; but if it clouds over, oh ! then, 
darling, this will be a certain proof of His protection, will 
it not ? ” 

Mary Seyton smiled, nodding that she adopted her mistress's 
superstition ; then the queen, incapable of remaining idle in 
her great preoccupation of mind, collected the few jewels that 
she had preserved, enclosed them in a casket, got ready for the 
evening a black dress, in order to be still better hidden in the 
darkness : and, these preparations made, she sat down again at 
the window, ceaselessly carrying her eyes from the lake to the 
little house in Kinross, shut up and dumb as usual. 

The dinner-hour arrived : the queen was so happy that she 
received William Douglas with more goodwill than was her 
wont, and it was with difficulty she remained seated during the 
time the meal lasted ; but she restrained herself, and William 
Douglas withdrew, without seeming to have noticed her 
agitation. 
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Scarcely had he gone than Mary ran to the window ; she bad 
need of air, and her gaze devoured in advance those wide 
horizons which she was about to cross anew ; it seemed to her 
that once at liberty she would never shut herself up in a palace 
again, but would wander about the countryside continually : 
then, amid all these tremors of delight, from time to time she 
felt unexpectedly heavy at heart. She then turned round to 
Mary Seyton, trying to fortify her strength with hers, and the 
young girl kept up her hopes, but rather from duty than from 
conviction. 

But slow as they seemed to the queen, the hours yet 
passed : towards the afternoon some clouds floated across the 
blue sky; the queen remarked upon them joyfully to her 
companion; Mary Seyton congratulated her upon them, not 
on account of the imaginary omen that the queen sought in 
them, but because of the real importance that the weather 
should be cloudy, that darkness might aid them in their flight. 
While the two prisoners were watching the billowy, moving 
vapours, the hour of dinner arrived ; but it was half an hour of 
constraint and dissimulation, the more painful that, no doubt 
in return for the sort of goodwill shown him by the queen in 
the morning, William Douglas thought himself obliged, in his 
turn, to accompany his duties with fitting compliments, which 
compelled the queen to take a more active part in the con- 
versation than her preoccupation allowed her; but William 
Douglas did not seem in any way to observe this absence of 
mind, and all passed as at breakfast. 

Directly he had gone the queen ran to the window : the 
few clouds which were chasing one another in the sky an hour 
before had thickened and spread, and all the blue was blotted 
out, to give place to a hue dull and leaden as pewter. Mary 
Stuart’s presentiments were thus realised : as to the little house 
in Kinross, which one could still make out in the dusk, it 
remained shut up, and seemed deserted. 

Night fell : the light shone as usual ; the queen signalled, it 
disappeared. Mary Stuart waited in vain ; everything remained 
in darkness : the escape was for the same evening. The queen 
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heard eight o’clock, nine o’clock, and ten o’clock strike sue* 
cessively. At ten o’clock the sentinels were relieved; Mary 
Stuart heard the patrols pass beneath her windows, the steps 
of the watch recede : then all returned to silence. Half an hour 
passed away thus ; suddenly the owl’s cry resounded thrice, 
the queen recognised George Douglas’s signal : the supreme 
moment had come. 

In these circumstances the queen found all her strength 
revive : she signed to Mary Seyton to take away the bar and 
to fix the rope ladder, while, putting out the lamp, she felt her 
way into the bedroom to seek the casket which contained her 
few remaining jewels. When she came back, George Douglas 
was already in the room. 

“All goes well, madam,” said he. “Your friends await you 
on the other side of the lake, Thomas Warden watches at the 
postern, and God has sent us a dark night.” 

The queen, without replying, gave him her hand. George 
bent his knee and carried this hand to his lips ; but on touch- 
ing it, he felt it cold and trembling. 

“Madam,” said he, “in Heaven’s name summon all your 
courage, and do not let yourself be downcast at such a 
moment,” 

“ Our Lady-of-Good-Help,” murmured Mary Seyton, “ come 
to our aid I ” 

“Summon to you the spirit of the kings your ancestors,” 
responded George, “ for at this moment it is not the resigna- 
tion of a Christian that you require, but the strength and 
resolution of a queen.” 

“ Oh, Douglas ! Douglas,” cried Mary mournfully, “ a fortune- 
teller predicted to me that I should die in prison and by a 
violent death : has not the hour of the prediction arrived ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” George said, “ but it is better to die as a queen 
than to live in this ancient castle calumniated and a 
prisoner.” 

“ You are right, George,” the queen answered ; “ but for a 
woman the first step is everything : forgive me.” Then, after a 
moment’s pause, “ Come,” said she ; “ I am ready.” 
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George immediately went to the window, secured the ladder 
again and more firmly, then getting up on to the sill and hold- 
ing to the bars with one hand, he stretched out the other to 
the queen, who, as resolute as she had been timid a moment 
before, mounted on a stool, and had already set one foot on 
the window-ledge, when suddenly the cry, “ Who goes there ? ” 
rang out at the foot of the tower. The queen sprang quickly 
back, partly instinctively and partly pushed by George, who, on 
the contrary, leaned out of the window to see whence came this 
cry, which, twice again renewed, remained twice unanswered, 
and was immediately followed by a report and the flash of a 
firearm : at the same moment the sentinel on duty on the 
tower blew his bugle, another set going the alarm bell, and the 
cries, “To arms, to arms'/* and “Treason, treason!” re- 
sounded throughout the castle. 

“Yes, yes, treason, treason!” cried George Douglas, leaping 
down into the room. “ Yes, the infamous Warden has betrayed 
us ! ** Then, advancing to Mary, cold and motionless as a statue, 
“ Courage, madam,” said he, “ courage ! Whatever happens, a 
friend yet remains for you in the castle ; it is Little Douglas.” 

Scarcely had he finished speaking when the door of the 
queen*s apartment opened, and William Douglas and Lady 
Lochleven, preceded by servants carrying torches and armed 
soldiers, appeared on the threshold : the room was immediately 
filled with people and light. 

“ Mother,*’ said William Douglas, pointing to his brother 
standing before Mary Stuart and protecting her with his body, 
“ do you believe me now ? Look ! ” 

The old lady was for a moment speechless ; then finding a 
word at last, and taking a step forward — 

“ Speak, George Douglas,” cried she, “ speak, and clear your- 
self at once of the charge which weighs on your honour ; say 
but these words, ‘A Douglas was never faithless to his trust,* 
and I believe you.” 

“Yes, mother,” answered William, “a Douglas! . . . but he 
— he is not a Douglas.” 

“ May God grant my old age the strength needful to bear 
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on the part of one of my sons such a misfortune, and 
on the part of the other such an injury ! ” exclaimed Lady 
Lochleven. “ O woman bom under a fatal star,” she went 
on, addressing the queen, “when will you cease to be, in 
the Devirs hands, an instrument of perdition and death 
to all who approach you? O ancient house of Loch- 
leven, cursed be the hour when this enchantress crossed thy 
threshold ! ” 

“ Do not say that, mother, do not say that,” cried George ; 
“ blessed be, on the contrary, the moment which proves that, 
if there are Douglases who no longer remember what they owe 
to their sovereigns, there are others who have never forgotten it.” 

“Douglas! Douglas!” murmured Mary Stuart, “did I not 
tell you ? ” 

“ And I, madam,” said George, “ what did I reply then ? 
That it was an honour and a duty to every faithful subject of 
your Majesty to die for you.” 

“ Well, die, then ! ” cried William Douglas, springing on his 
brother with raised sword, while he, leaping back, drew his, 
and with a movement quick as thought and eager as hatred 
defended himself. But at the same moment Mary Stuart 
darted between the two young people. 

“ Not another step, Lord Douglas,” said she. “ Sheathe your 
sword, George, or if you use it, let it be to go hence, and 
against everyone but your brother. I still have need of your 
life ; take care of it.” 

“ My life, like my arm and my honour, is at your service, 
madam, and from the moment you command it I shall preserve 
it for you.” 

With these words, rushing to the door with a violence and 
resolve which prevented anyone’s stopping him — 

“ Back ! ” cried he to the domestics who were barring the 
passage ; “ make way for the young master of Douglas, or woe 
to you ! ” 

“ Stop him ! ” cried William. “ Seize him, dead or alive ! Fire 
upon him ! Kill him like a dog I ” 

Two or three soldiers, not daring to disobey William, pre- 
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tended to pursue his brother. Then some gunshots were 
heard, and a voice crying that George Douglas had just thrown 
himself into the lake, 

“ And has he then escaped ? ” cried William. 

Mary Stuart breathed again ; the old lady raised her hands 
to Heaven. 

“Yes, yes,” murmured William, — “yes, thank Heaven for 
your son^s flight ; for his flight covers our entire house with 
shame ; counting from this hour, we shall be looked upon as 
the accomplices of his treason.” 

“ Have pity on me, William ! ” cried Lady Lochleven, wring- 
ing her hands. “ Have compassion on your old mother ! See 
you not that I am dying ? ” 

With these words, she fell backwards, pale and tottering; 
the steward and a servant supported her in their arms. 

“I believe, my lord,” said Mary Seyton, coming forward, 
“ that your mother has as much need of attention just now as 
the queen has need of repose : do you not consider it is time 
for you to withdraw ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said William, “ to give you time to spin fresh 
webs, I suppose, and to seek what fresh flies you can take in 
them ? It is well, go on with your work ; but you have just 
seen that it is not easy to deceive William Douglas. Play 
your game, I shall play mine.” Then turning to the 
servants, “ Go out, all of you,” said he ; “ and you, mother, 
come.” 

The servants and the soldiers obeyed ; then William Douglas 
went out (last, supporting Lady Lochleven, and the queen 
heard him shut behind him and double-lock the two doors of 
her prison. 

Scarcely was Mary alone, and certain that she was no longer 
seen or heard, than all her strength deserted her, and, sinking 
into an arm-chair, she burst out sobbing. 

Indeed, all her courage had been needed to sustain her so 
far, and the sight of her enemies alone had given her this 
courage ; but hardly had they gone than her situation appeared 
before her in all its fatal hardship. Dethroned, a prisoner, 
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without another friend in this impregnable castle than a child 
to whom she had scarce given attention, and who was the sole 
and last thread attaching her past hopes to her hopes for the 
future, what remained to Mary Stuart of her two thrones and 
her double power ? Her name, that was all ; her name with 
which, free, she had doubtless stiired Scotland, but which little 
by little was about to be effaced in the hearts of her adherents, 
and which during her lifetime oblivion was to cover perhaps as 
with a shroud. Such an idea was insupportable to a soul as 
lofty as Mary Stuart’s, and to an organisation which, like that 
of the flowers, has need, before everything, of air, light, and 
sun. 

Fortunately there remained to her the best beloved of her 
four Marys, who, always devoted and consoling, hastened to 
succour and comfort her ; but this time it was no easy matter, 
and the queen let her act and speak without answering her 
otherwise than with sobs and tears; when suddenly, looking 
through the window to which she had drawn up her mistress’s 
arm-chair — 

The light ! ” cried she, ‘‘ madam, the light 1 ” At the 
same time she raised the queen, and with arm outstretched 
from the window, she showed her the beacon, the eternal 
symbol of hope, relighted in the midst of this dark night on 
Kinross hill; there was no mistake possible, not a star was 
shining in the sky. 

** Lord God, I give Thee thanks,” said the queen, falling on 
her knees and raising her arms to heaven with a gesture of 
gratitude : ** Douglas has escaped, and my friends still keep 
watch.” 

Then, after a fervent prayer, which restored to her a little 
strength, the queen re-entered her room, and, tired out by her 
varied successive emotions, she slept an uneasy, agitated sleep, 
over which the indefatigable Mary Seyton kept watch till 
daybreak. 

As William Douglas had said, from this time forward the 
queen was a prisoner indeed, and permission to go down into 
the garden was no longer granted but under the surveillance of 
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two soldiers ; but this annoyance seemed to her so unbearable 
that she preferred to give up the recreation, which, surrounded 
with such conditions, became a torture. So she shut herself 
up in her apartments, finding a certain bitter and haughty 
pleasure in the very excess of her misfortune. 



CHAPTER VII 

A WEEK after the events we have related, as nine o’clock 
in the evening had just sounded from the castle bell, 
and the queen and Mary Seyton were sitting at a table where 
they were working at their tapestry, a stone thrown from the 
courtyard passed through the window bars, broke a pane of 
glass, and fell into the room. The queen’s first idea was to 
believe it accidental or an insult ; but Mary Seyton, turning 
round, noticed that the stone was wrapped up in a paper : she 
immediately picked it up. The paper was a letter from George 
Douglas, conceived in these terms : — 

“ You have commanded me to live, madam : I have obeyed, 
and your Majesty has been able to tell, from the Kinross light, 
that your servants continue to watch over you. However, not 
to raise suspicion, the soldiers collected for that fatal night dis- 
persed at dawn, and will not gather again till a fresh attempt 
makes their presence necessary. But, alas ! to renew this 
attempt now, when your Majesty’s gaolers are on their guard, 
would be your ruin. Let them take every precaution, then, 
madam ; let them sleep in security, while we, we, in our 
devotion, shall go on watching. 

“ Patience and courage 1 ” 

** Brave and loyal heart!” cried Mary, “more constantly 
devoted to misfortune than others are to prosperity ! Yes, 
I shall have patience and courage, and so long as that light 
shines I shall still believe in liberty.” 

This letter restored to the queen all her former courage: 

she had means of communication with George through Little 

802 
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Douglas ; for no doubt it was he who had thrown that stone. 
She hastened, in her turn, to write a letter to George, in which 
she both charged him to express her gratitude to all the lords 
who had signed the protestation, and begged them, in the name 
of the fidelity they had sworn to her, not to cool in their 
devotion, promising them, for her part, to await the result with 
that patience and courage they asked of her. 

The queen was not mistaken : next day, as she was at her 
window. Little Douglas came to play at the foot of the tower, 
and, without raising his head, stopped just beneath her to dig 
a trap to catch birds. The queen looked to see if she were 
observed, and assured that that part of the courtyard was 
deserted, she let fall the stone wrapped in her letter : at first 
she feared to have made a serious error ; for Little Douglas 
did not even turn at the noise, and it was only after a moment, 
during which the prisoner's heart was torn with frightful anxiety, 
that indifferently, and as if he were looking for something else, 
the child laid his hand on the stone, and without hurrying, 
without raising his head, without indeed giving any sign of in- 
telligence to her who had thrown it, he put the letter in his 
pocket, finishing the work he had begun with the greatest calm, 
and showing the queen, by this coolness beyond his years, what 
reliance she could place in him. 

From that moment the queen regained fresh hope; but 
days, weeks, months passed without bringing any change in her 
situation : winter came ; the prisoner saw snow spread over the 
plains and mountains, and the lake afforded her, if she had only 
been able to pass the door, a firm road to gain the other bank ; 
but no letter came during all this time to bring her the con- 
soling news that they were busy about her deliverance ; the 
faithful light alone announced to her every evening that a friend 
was keeping watch. 

Soon Nature awoke from her death-sleep : some forward sun- 
rays broke through the clouds of this sombre sky of Scotland ; 
the snow melted, the lake broke its ice-crust, the first buds 
opened, the green turf reappeared; everything came out of 
its prison at the joyous approach of spring, and it was a great 
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grief to Mary to see that she alone was condemned to an eternal 
winter. 

At last, one evening, she thought she observed in the motions 
of the light that something fresh was happening : she had so 
often questioned this poor flickering star, and she had so often 
let it count her heart-beats more than twenty times, that to 
spare herself the pain of disappointment, for a long time she 
had no longer interrogated it ; however, she resolved to make 
one last attempt, and, almost hopeless, she put her light near 
the window, and immediately took it away ; still, faithful to the 
signal, the other disappeared at the same moment, and reappeared 
at the eleventh heart-beat of the queen. At the same time, 
by a strange coincidence, a stone passing through the window 
fell at Mary Seyton’s feet. It was, like the first, wrapped in a 
letter from George : the queen took it from her companion’s 
hands, opened it, and read : — 

‘‘The moment draws near; your adherents are assembled ; 
summon all your courage. 

“ To-morrow, at eleven o’clock in the evening, drop a cord 
from your window, and draw up the packet that will be fastened 
to it.” 

There remained in the queen’s apartments the rope over 
and above what had served for the ladder taken away by the 
guards the evening of the frustrated escape ; next day, at the 
appointed hour, the two prisoners shut up the lamp in the 
bedroom, so that no light should betray them, and Mary Seyton, 
approaching the window, let down the cord. After a minute, 
she felt from its movements that something was being attached 
to it. Mary Seyton pulled, and a rather bulky parcel appeared 
at the bars, which it could not pass on account of its size. 
Then the queen came to her companion’s aid. The parcel 
was untied, and its contents, separately, got through easily. 
The two prisoners carried them into the bedroom, and, barri- 
caded within, commenced an inventory. There were two 
complete suits of men’s clothes in the Douglas livery. The 
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queen was at a loss, when she saw a letter fastened to the 
collar of one of the two coats. Eager to know the meaning 
of this enigma, she immediately opened it, and read as 
follows : — 

“ It is only by dint of audacity that her Majesty can recover 
her liberty : let her Majesty read this letter, then, and 
punctually follow, if she deign to adopt them, the instructions 
she will find therein. 

“ In the daytime the keys of the castle do not leave the belt 
of the old steward; when curfew is rung and he has made 
his rounds to make sure that all the doors are fast shut, he 
gives them up to William Douglas, who, if he stays up, fastens 
them to his sword-belt, or, if he sleeps, puts them under his 
pillow. For five months. Little Douglas, whom everyone is 
accustomed to see working at the armourer’s forge of the castle, 
has been employed in making some like enough to the others, 
once they are substituted for them, for William to be deceived. 
Yesterday Little Douglas finished the last. 

“ On the first favourable opportunity that her Majesty will 
know to be about to present itself, by carefully questioning the 
light each day. Little Douglas will exchange the false keys 
for the true, will enter the queen’s room, and will find her 
dressed, as well as Miss Mary Seyton, in their men’s clothing, 
and he will go before them to lead them, by the way which 
offers the best chances for their escape ; a boat will be pre- 
pared and will await them. 

“ Till then, every evening, as much to accustom themselves 
to these new costumes as to give them an appearance of having 
been worn, her Majesty and Miss Mary Seyton will dress them- 
selves in the suits, which they must keep on from nine o’clock 
till midnight. Besides, it is possible that, without having had 
time to warn them, their young guide may suddenly come to 
seek them : it is urgent, then, that he find them ready. 

“ The garments ought to fit perfectly her Majesty and her 
companion, the measure having been taken on Miss Mary 
Fleming and Miss Mary Livingston, who are exactly their size. 

III.— 20 
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“One cannot too strongly recommend her Majesty to 
summon to her aid on the supreme occasion the coolness and 
courage of which she has given such frequent proofs at other 
times.*' 

The two prisoners were astounded at the boldness of this 
plan : at first they looked at one another in consternation, for 
success seemed impossible. They none the less made trial of 
their disguise : as George had said, it fitted each of them as if 
they had been measured for it. 

Every evening the queen questioned the light, as George 
had urged, and that for a whole long month, during which 
each evening the queen and Mary Seyton, although the light 
gave no fresh tidings, arrayed themselves in their men's clothes, 
as had been arranged, so that they both acquired such practice 
that they became as familiar to them as those of their own sex. 

At last, the 2nd May 1568, the queen was awakened by the 
blowing of a horn : uneasy as to what it announced, she slipped 
on a cloak and ran to the window, where Mary Seyton joined 
her directly. A rather numerous band of horsemen had halted 
on the other side of the lake, displaying the Douglas pennon, 
and three boats were rowing together and vying with each other 
to fetch the new arrivals. 

This event caused the queen dismay : in her situation the 
least change in the castle routine was to be feared, for it might 
upset all the concerted plans. This apprehension redoubled 
when, on the boats drawing near, the queen recognised in the 
elder Lord Douglas the husband of Lady Lochleven and the 
father of William and George. The venerable knight, who was 
Keeper of the Marches in the north, was coming to visit his 
ancient manor, in which he had not set foot for three years. 

It was an event for Lochleven ; and, some minutes after the 
arrival of the boats, Mary Stuart heard the old steward's foot- 
steps mounting the stairs ; he came to announce his master's 
arrival to the queen, and, as it must needs be a time of re- 
joicing to all the castle inhabitants when its master returned, 
he came to invite the queen to the dinner in celebration of 
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the event: whether instinctively or from distaste, the queen 
declined 

All day long the bell and the bugle resounded : Lord Douglas, 
like a true feudal lord, travelled with the retinue of a prince. 
One saw nothing but new soldiers and servants passing and 
repassing beneath the queen^s windows: the footmen and 
horsemen were wearing, moreover, a livery similar to that which 
the queen and Mary Seyton had received. 

Mary awaited the night with impatience. The day before, 
she had questioned her light, and it had informed her as usual, 
in reappearing at her eleventh or twelfth heart-beat, that the 
moment of escape was near ; but she greatly feared that Lord 
Douglas’s arrival might have upset everything, and that this 
evening’s signal could only announce a postponement. But 
hardly had she seen the light shine than she placed her lamp 
in the window ; the other disappeared directly, and Mary Stuart, 
with terrible anxiety, began to question it. This anxiety in- 
creased when she had counted more than fifteen beats. Then 
she stopped, cast down, her eyes mechanically fixed on the 
spot where the light had been. But her astonishment was 
great when, at the end of a few minutes, she did not see it 
reappear, and when, half an hour having elapsed, everything 
remained in darkness. The queen then renewed her signal, 
but obtained no response : the escape was for the same evening. 

The queen and Mary Seyton were so little expecting this 
issue, that, contrary to their custom, they had not put on their 
men’s clothes that evening. They immediately flew to the 
queen’s bedchamber, bolted the door behind them, and began 
to dress. They had hardly finished their hurried toilette when 
they heard a key turn in the lock : they immediately blew out 
the lamp. Light steps approached the door. The two women 
leaned one against the other ; for they tpth were near falling. 
Someone tapped gently. The queen asked who was there, and 
Little Douglas’s voice answered in the two first lines of an 
old ballad — 

“Douglas, Douglas, 

Tender and true.” 
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Mary opened directly: it was the watchword agreed upon 
with George Douglas. 

The child was without a light. He stretched out his hand 
and encountered the queen’s : in the starlight, Mary Stuart saw 
him kneel down ; then she felt the imprint of his lips on her 
fingers. 

“Is your Majesty ready to follow me?” he asked in a low 
tone, rising. 

“Yes, my child,” the queen answered: “it is for this even- 
ing, then ? ” 

“ With your Majesty’s permission, yes, it is for this evening.” 

“ Is everything ready ? ” 

“ Everything.” 

“ What are we to do ? ” 

“ Follow me everywhere.” 

“ My God ! my God ! ” cried Mary Stuart, “ have pity on us I ” 
Then, having breathed a short prayer in a low voice, w^hile 
Mary Seyton was taking the casket in which were the queen’s 
jewels, “ I am ready,” said she ; “and you, darling?” 

“ I also,” replied Mary Seyton. 

“ Come, then,” said Little Douglas. 

The two prisoners followed the child ; the queen going first, 
and Mary Seyton after. Their youthful guide carefully shut 
again the door behind him, so that if a warder happened to 
|>ass he would see nothing ; then he began to descend the 
winding stair. Half-way down, the noise of the feast reached 
them, a mingling of shouts of laughter, the confusion of voices, 
and the clinking of glasses. The queen placed her hand on 
her young guide’s shoulder. 

“ Where are you leading us ? ” she asked him with terror, 

“Out of the castle,” replied the child. 

“ But we shall have to pass through the great hall ? ” 

“ Without a doubt ; and that is exactly what George fore- 
saw. Among the footmen, whose livery your Majesty is 
wearing, no one will recognise you.” 

“ My God ! my God I ” the queen murmured, leaning 
against the wall. 
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“ Courage, madam,*’ said Mary Seyton in a low voice, “ or 
we are lost,” 

“You are right,” returned the queen; “let us go,” And 
they started again, still led by their guide. 

At the foot of the stair he stopped, and giving the queen a 
stone pitcher full of wine — 

“ Set this jug on your right shoulder, madam,” said he ; “ it 
will hide your face from the guests, and your Majesty will 
give rise to less suspicion if carrying something. You, 
Miss Mary, give me that casket, and put on your head this 
basket of bread. Now, that’s right : do you feel you have 
strength ? ” 

“Yes,” said the queen. 

“ Yes,” said Mary Seyton. 

“Then follow me.” 

The child went on his way, and after a few steps the 
fugitives found themselves in a kind of ante-chamber to the 
great hall, from which proceeded noise and light. Several 
servants were occupied there with different duties ; not one 
paid attention to them, and that a little reassured the queen. 
Besides, there was no longer any drawing back : Little Douglas 
had just entered the great hall. 

The guests, seated on both sides of a long table ranged 
according to the rank of those assembled at it, were beginning 
dessert, and consequently had reached the gayest moment of 
the repast. Moreover, the hall was so large that the lamps 
and candles which lighted it, multiplied as they were, left in 
the most favourable half-light both sides of the apartment, in 
which fifteen or twenty servants were coming and going. The 
queen and Mary Seyton mingled with this crowd, which was 
too much occupied to notice them, and without stopping, with- 
out slackening, without looking back, they crossed the whole 
length of the hall, reached the other door, and found themselves 
in the vestibule corresponding to the one they had passed 
through on coming in. The queen set down her jug there, 
Mary Seyton her basket, and both, still led by the child, entered 
a corridor at the end of which they found themselves in the 
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courtyard. A patrol was passing at the moment, but he took 
no notice of them. 

The child made his way towards the garden, still followed by 
the two women. There, for no little while, it was necessary 
to try which of all the keys opened the door ; it was a time 
of inexpressible anxiety. At last the key turned in the lock, 
the door opened ; the queen and Mary Seyton rushed into the 
garden. The child closed the door behind them. 

About two-thirds of the way across, Little Douglas held out 
his hand as a sign to them to stop ; then, putting down the 
casket and the keys on the ground, he placed his hands 
together, and blowing into them, thrice imitated the owl's cry 
so well that it was impossible to believe that a human voice 
was uttering the sounds ; then, picking up the casket and the 
keys, he kept on his way on tiptoe and with an attentive ear. 
On getting near the wall, they again stopped, and after a 
moment's anxious waiting they heard a groan, then something 
like the sound of a falling body. Some seconds later the owl’s 
cry was answered by a tu-whit-tu-whoo. 

‘*It is over,” Little Douglas said calmly ; ‘*come.” 

** What is over ? ” asked the queen ; “ and what is that groan 
we heard ? ” 

“ There was a sentry at the door on to the lake,” the child 
answered, “ but he is no longer there.” 

The queen felt her heart’s blood grow cold, at the same time 
that a chilly sweat broke out to the roots of her hair ; for she 
perfectly understood : an unfortunate being had just lost his 
life on her account. Tottering, she leaned on Mary Seyton, 
who herself felt her strength giving way. Meanwhile Little 
Douglas was trying the keys : the second opened the door. 

“And the queen?” said in a low voice a man who was 
waiting on the other side of the wall. 

“ She is following me,” replied the child. 

George Douglas, for it was he, sprang into the garden, and, 
taking the queen’s arm on one side and Mary Seyton’s on 
the other, he hurried them away quickly to the lake-side. 
When passing through the doorway Mary Stuart could not help 
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throwing an uneasy look about her, and it seemed to her that 
a shapeless object was lying at the bottom of the wall, and as 
she was shuddering all over — 

“ Do not pity him,” said George in a low voice, “ for it is a 
judgment from Heaven. That man was the infamous Warden 
who betrayed us.” 

“ Alas ! ” said the queen, guilty as he was, he is none the 
less dead on my account” 

“ When it concerned your safety, madam, was one to haggle 
over drops of that base blood? But silence! This way, 
William, this way ; let us keep along the wall, whose shadow 
hides us. The boat is within twenty steps, and we are saved.” 

With these words, George hurried on the two women still 
more quickly, and all four, without having been detected, 
reached the banks of the lake. As Douglas had said, a little 
boat was waiting ; and, on seeing the fugitives approach, four 
rowers, couched along its bottom, rose, and one of them, 
springing to land, pulled the chain, so that the queen and 
Mary Seyton could get in. Douglas seated them at the prow, 
the child placed himself at the rudder, and George, with a kick, 
pushed off the boat, which began to glide over the lake. 

“And now,” said he, “we are really saved; for they might 
as well pursue a sea swallow on Solway Firth as try to reach 
us. Row, children, row; never mind if they hear us: the 
main thing is to get into the open.” 

“Who goes there?” cried a voice above, from the castle 
terrace. 

“ Row, row,” said Douglas, placing himself in front of the 
queen. 

“The boat I the boat!” cried the same voice; “bring to 
the boat ! ” Then, seeing that it continued to recede, 
“Treason ! treason I ” cried the sentinel. “ To arms I ” 

At the same moment a flash lit up the lake ; the report of a 
firearm was heard, and a ball passed, whistling. The queen 
uttered a little cry, although she had run no danger, George, as 
we have said, having placed himself in front of her, quite 
protecting her with his body* 
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The alarm bell now rang, and all the castle lights were seen 
moving and glancing about, as if distracted, in the rooms. 

“Courage, children ! ” said Douglas. “ Row as if your lives 
depended on each stroke of the oar ; for ere five minutes the 
skiff will be out after us.” 

“That won’t be so easy for them as you think, George,” said 
Little Douglas; “for I shut all the doors behind me, and 
some time will elapse before the keys that I have left there open 
them. As to these,” added he, showing those he had so skil- 
fully abstracted, “ I resign them to the Kelpie, the genie of the 
lake, and I nominate him porter of Lochleven Castle.” 

The discharge of a small piece of artillery answered William’s 
joke ; but as the night was too dark for one to aim to such a 
distance as that already between the castle and the boat, the 
ball ricochetted at twenty paces from the fugitives, while the 
report died away in echo after echo. Then Douglas drew a 
pistol from his belt, and, warning the ladies to have no fear, he 
fired in the air, not to answer by idle bravado the castle cannon- 
ade, but to give notice to a troop of faithful friends, who were 
waiting for them on the other shore of the lake, that the queen 
had escaped. Immediately, in spite of the danger of being so 
near Kinross, cries of joy resounded on the bank, and William 
having turned the rudder, the boat made for land at the spot 
whence they had been heard. Douglas then gave his hand to 
the queen, who sprang lightly ashore, and who, falling on her 
knees, immediately began to give thanks to God for her happy 
deliverance. 

On rising, the queen found herself surrounded by her most 
faithful servants — Hamilton, Herries, andSeyton, Mary’s father. 
Light-headed with joy, the queen extended her hands to them, 
thanking them with broken words, which expressed her intoxica- 
tion and her gratitude better than the choicest phrases could 
have done, when suddenly, turning round, she perceived 
George Douglas, alone and melancholy. Then, going to him 
and taking him by the hand — 

“ My lords,” said she, presenting George to them, and point- 
ing to William, “ behold my two deliverers : behold those 
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to whom, as long as I live, I shall preserve gratitude of which 
nothing will ever acquit me/* 

“ Madam,*' said Douglas, “ each of us has only done what he 
ought, and he who has risked most is the happiest. But if 
your Majesty will believe me, you will not lose a moment in 
needless words.** 

‘‘Doughs is right,** said Lord Seyton. “To horse! to 
horse ! ** 

Immediately, and while four couriers set out in four different 
directions to announce to the queen*s friends her happy escape, 
they brought her a horse saddled for her, which she mounted 
with her usual skill ; then the little troop, which, composed of 
about twenty persons, was escorting the future destiny of 
Scotland, keeping away from the village of Kinross, to which 
the castle firing had doubtless given the alarm, took at a 
gallop the road to Seyton*s castle, where was already a garrison 
large enough to defend the queen from a sudden attack. 

The queen journeyed all night, accompanied on one side by 
Douglas, on the other by Lord Seyton ; then, at daybreak, 
they stopped at the gate of the castle of West Niddrie, 
belonging to Lord Seyton, as v/e have said, and situated in 
West Lothian. Douglas sprang from his horse to offer his 
hand to Mary Stuart ; but Lord Seyton claimed his privilege 
as master of the house. The queen consoled Douglas with a 
glance, and entered the fortress. 

“Madam,** said Lord Seyton, leading her into a room 
prepared for her for nine months, “your Majesty must have 
need of repose, after the fatigue and the emotions you have 
gone through since yesterday morning ; you may sleep here in 
peace, and disquiet yourself for nothing : any noise you may hear 
will be made by a reinforcement of friends which we are expect- 
ing. As to our enemies, your Majesty has nothing to fear from 
them so long as you inhabit the castle of a Seyton,** 

The queen again thanked all her deliverers, gave her hand 
to Douglas to kiss one last time, kissed Little William on the 
forehead, and named him her favourite page for the future ; 
then, profitting by the advice given her, entered her room 
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where Mary Seyton, to the exclusion of every other womani 
claimed the privilege of performing about her the duties with 
which she had been charged during their eleven months’ 
captivity in Lochleven Castle, 

On opening her eyes, Mary Stuart thought she had had one of 
those dreams so painful to prisoners, when waking they see 
again the bolts on their doors and the bars on their windows. 
So the queen, unable to believe the evidence of her senses, ran, 
half dressed, to the window. The courtyard was filled with 
soldiers, and these soldiers all friends who had hastened at the 
news of her escape ; she recognised the banners of her faithful 
friends, the Seytons, the Arbroaths, the Herries, and the 
Hamiltons, and scarcely had she been seen at the window than 
all these banners bent before her, with the shouts a hundred 
times repeated of Long live Mary of Scotland ! Long live 
our queen ! ” Then, without giving heed to the disarray of her 
toilet, lovely and chaste with her emotion and her happiness, 
she greeted them in her turn, her eyes full of tears ; but this 
time they were tears of joy. However, the queen recollected 
that she was barely covered, and blushing at having allowed 
herself to be thus carried away in her ecstasy, she abruptly 
drew back, quite rosy with confusion. 

Then she had an instant’s womanly fright: she had fled 
from Lochleven Castle in the Douglas livery, and without 
either the leisure or the opportunity for taking women’s clothes 
with her. But she could not remain attired as a man ; so she 
explained her uneasiness to Mary Seyton, who responded by 
opening the closets in the queen’s room. They were furnished, 
not only with robes, the measure for which, like that of the 
suit, had been taken from Mary Fleming, but also with all 
the necessaries for a woman’s toilet. The queen was 
astonished : it was like being in a fairy castle. 

Mignonne^^ said she, looking one after another at the 
robes, all the stuffs of which were chosen with exquisite taste, 
“ I knew your father was a brave and loyal knight, but I did 
not think him so learned in the matter of the toilet We 
shall name him groom of the wardrobe.” 
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“Alas! madam,” smilingly replied Mary Seyton, “you are 
not mistaken: my father has had everything in the castle 
furbished up to the last corselet, sharpened to the last sword, 
unfurled to the last banner ; but my father, ready as he is to 
die for your Majesty, would not have dreamed for an instant 
of offering you anything but his roof to rest under, or his 
cloak to cover you. It is Douglas again who has foreseen 
everything, prepared everything — everything even to Rosabelle, 
your Majesty’s favourite steed, which is impatiently awaiting 
in the stable the moment when, mounted on her, your 
Majesty will make your triumphal re-entry into Edinburgh.” 

“ And how has he been able to get her back again ? ” Mary 
asked. “ I thought that in the division of my spoils Rosabelle 
had fallen to the fair Alice, my brother’s favourite sultana ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mary Seyton, “it was so ; and as her value 
was known, she was kept under lock and key by an army of 
grooms ; but Douglas is the man of miracles, and, as I have 
told you, Rosabelle awaits your Majesty.” 

“ Noble Douglas ! ” murmured the queen, with eyes full 
of tears; then, as if speaking to herself, “And this is pre- 
cisely one of those devotions that we can never repay. The 
others will be happy with honours, places, money; but to 
Douglas what matter all these things ? ” 

“ Come, madam, come,” said Mary Seyton : “ God takes on 
Himself the debts of kings ; He will reward Douglas. As to 
your Majesty, reflect that they are waiting dinner for you. 
I hope,” added she, smiling, “that you will not affront my 
father as you did Lord Douglas yesterday in refusing to 
partake of his feast on his fortunate home-coming.” 

“And luck has come to me for it, I hope,” replied Mary. 
“ But you are right, darling : no more sad thoughts ; we will 
consider when we have indeed become queen again what we 
can do for Douglas.” 

The queen dressed and went down. As Mary Seyton had 
told her, the chief noblemen of her party, already gathered 
round her, were waiting for her in the great hall of the castle. 
Her arrival was greeted with acclamations of the liveliest 
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enthusiasm, and she sat down to table, with Lord Seyton on 
her right hand, Douglas on her left, and behind her Little 
William, who the same day was beginning his duties as 
page. 

Next morning the queen was awakened by the sound of 
trumpets and bugles : it had been decided the day before 
that she should set out that day for Hamilton, where reinforce- 
ments were looked for. The queen donned an elegant 
riding-habit, and soon, mounted on Rosabelle, appeared amid 
her defenders. The shouts of joy redoubled : her beauty, her 
grace, and her courage were admired by everyone. Mary 
Stuart became her own self once more, and she felt spring 
up in her again the power of fascination she had always 
exercised on those who came near her. Everyone was in 
good humour, and the happiest of all was perhaps Little 
William, who for the first time in his life had such a fine 
dress and such a fine horse. 

Two or three thousand men were awaiting the queen at 
Hamilton, which she reached the same evening ; and during the 
night following her arrival the troops increased to six thousand. 
The 2nd of May she was a prisoner, without another friend 
but a child in her prison, without other means of communica- 
tion with her adherents than the flickering and uncertain light 
of a lamp, and three days afterwards — that is to say, between 
the Sunday and the Wednesday — she found herself not only 
free, but also at the head of a powerful confederacy, which 
counted at its head nine earls, eight peers, nine bishops, and 
a number of barons and nobles renowned among the bravest 
of Scotland. 

The advice of the most judicious among those about the 
queen was to shut herself up in the strong castle of Dumbarton, 
which, being impregnable, would give all her adherents time 
to assemble together, distant and scattered as they were: 
accordingly, the guidance of the troops who were to conduct 
the queen to that town was entrusted to the Earl of Argyll, 
and the nth of May she took the road with an army of nearly 
ten thousand men. 
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Murray was at Glasgow when he heard of the queen’s 
escape; the place was strong; he decided to hold it, and 
summoned to him his bravest and most devoted partisans. 
Kirkcaldy of Grange, Morton, Lindsay of Byres, Lord Loch- 
leven, and William Douglas hastened to him, and six thousand 
of the best troops in the kingdom gathered round them, while 
Lord Ruthven in the counties of Berwick and Angus raised 
levies with which to join them. 

The 13th May, Morton occupied from daybreak the village 
of Langside, through which the queen must pass to get to 
Dumbarton. The news of the occupation reached the queen 
as the two armies were yet seven miles apart. Mary’s first 
instinct was to escape an engagement: she remembered 
her last battle at Carberry Hill, at the end of which she had 
been separated from Bothwell and brought to Edinburgh ; 
so she expressed aloud this opinion, which was supported by 
George Douglas, who, in black armour, without other arms, 
had continued at the queen’s side. 

“ Avoid an engagement ! ” cried Lord Seyton, not daring 
to answer his sovereign, and replying to George as if this 
opinion had originated with him. “ We could do it, perhaps, 
if we were one to ten ; but we shall certainly not do so when 
we are three to two. You speak a strange tongue, my young 
master,” continued he, with some contempt; “and you forget, 
it seems to me, that you are a Douglas and that you speak 
to a Seyton.” 

“ My lord,” returned George calmly, “ when we only hazard 
the lives of Douglases and Seytons, you will find me, I hope, 
as ready to fight as you, be it one to ten, be it three to two ; 
but we are now answerable for an existence dearer to Scotland 
than that of all the Seytons and all the Douglases. My advice 
is then to avoid battle.” 

“ Battle ! battle ! ” cried all the chieftains. 

“You hear, madam?” said Lord Seyton to Mary Stuart: 
“ I believe that to wish to act against such unanimity would 
be dangerous. In Scotland, madam, there is an ancient 
proverb which has it that ‘ there is most prudence in courage.’ ” 
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** But have you not heard that the regent has taken up an 
advantageous position ? ” the queen said. 

The greyhound hunts the hare on the hillside as well as 
in the plain,” replied Seyton : we will drive him out, wherever 
he is.” 

** I^t it be as you desire, then, my lords. It shall not be 
said that Mary Stuart returned to the scabbard the sword 
her defenders had drawn for her.” 

Then, turning round to Douglas — 

“ George,” she said to him, choose a guard of twenty men 
for me, and take command of them : you will not quit me.” 

George bent low in obedience, chose twenty from among 
the bravest men, placed the queen in their midst, and put 
himself at their head ; then the troops, which had halted, 
received the order to continue their road. In two hours* time 
the advance guard was in sight of the enemy ; it halted, and 
the rest of the army rejoined it. 

The queen's troops then found themselves parallel with the 
city of Glasgow, and the heights which rose in front of them 
were already occupied by a force above which floated, as 
above that of Mary, the royal banners of Scotland. On the 
other side, and on the opposite slope, stretched the village of 
Langside, encircled with enclosures and gardens. The road 
which led to it, and which followed all the variations of the 
ground, narrowed at one place in such a way that two men 
could hardly pass abreast, then, farther on, lost itself in a 
ravine, beyond which it reappeared, then branched into two, 
of which one climbed to the village of Langside, while the 
other led to Glasgow. 

On seeing the lie of the ground, the Earl of Argyll immedi* 
ately comprehended the importance of occupying this village, 
and, turning to Lord Seyton, he ordered him to gallop oflf 
and try to arrive there before the enemy, who doubtless, 
having made the same observation as the commander of the 
royal forces, was setting in motion at that very moment a 
considerable body of cavalry. 

Lord Seyton called up his men directly, but while be was 
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rai^ng them round his banner. Lord Arbroath drew his sword, 
and approaching the Earl of Argyll — 

“ My lord,” said he, “ you do me a wrong in charging Lord 
Seyton to seize that post : as commander of the vanguard, it 
is to me this honour belongs. Allow me, then, to use my 
privilege in claiming it.” 

It is I who received the order to seize it ; I will seize it ! ” 
cried Seyton. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” returned Lord Arbroath, “ but not before me ! ” 

“ Before you and before every Hamilton in the world ! ” 
exclaimed Seyton, putting his horse to the gallop and rushing 
down into the hollow road : “ Saint Bennet ! and forward 1 ” 
“To me, my faithful kinsmen 1 ” cried Lord Arbroath, dashing 
forward on his side with the same object ; “ to me, my men-at- 
arms ! For God and the queen ! ” 

The two troops precipitated themselves immediately in dis- 
order and ran against one another in the narrow way, where, 
as we have said, two men could hardly pass abreast. There 
was a terrible collision there, and the conflict began among 
friends who should have been united against the enemy. 
Finally, the two troops, leaving behind them some corpses 
stifled in the press, or even killed by their companions, passed 
through the defile pell-mell and were lost sight of in the ravine. 
But during this struggle Seyton and Arbroath had lost precious 
time, and the detachment sent by Murray, which had taken 
the road by Glasgow, had reached the village beforehand ; 
it was now necessary not to take it, but to retake it. 

Argyll saw that the whole day’s struggle would be con- 
centrated there, and, understanding more and more the 
importance of the village, immediately put himself at the head 
of the body of his army, commanding a rearguard of two 
thousand men to remain there and await further orders to 
take part in the fighting. But whether the captain who com- 
manded them had ill understood, or whether he was eager to 
distinguish himself in the eyes of the queen, scarcely had 
Argyll vanished into the ravine, at the end of which the 
struggle had already commenced between Kirkcaldy of Grange 
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and Morton on the one side, and on the other between 
Arbroath and Seyton, than, without regarding the cries of 
Mary Stuart, he set off in his turn at a gallop, leaving the 
queen without other guard than the little escort of twenty 
men which Douglas had chosen for her. Douglas sighed 

“ Alas 1 ” said the queen, hearing him, “ I am not a soldier, 
but there it seems to me is a battle very badly begun.” 

“ What is to be done ? ” replied Douglas. ** We are every 
one of us infatuated, from first to last, and all these men are 
behaving to-day like madmen or children.” 

‘‘ Victory ! victory ! ” said the queen ; “ the enemy is 
retreating, fighting. I see the banners of Seyton and Arbroath 
floating near the first houses in the village. Oh ! my brave 
lords,” cried she, clapping her hands. “ Victory ! victory ! ” 

But she stopped suddenly on perceiving a body of the enemy’s 
army advancing to charge the victors in flank. 

“It is nothing, it is nothing,” said Douglas; “so long as 
there is only cavalry we have nothing much to fear, and 
besides the Earl of Argyll will fall in in time to aid them.” 

“ George,” said Little William. 

“ Well ? ” asked Douglas. 

“ Don’t you see ? ” the child went on, stretching out his 
arms towards the enemy’s force, which was coming on at a 
gallop. 

“ What?” 

“ Each horseman carries a footman armed with an arquebuse 
behind him, so that the troop is twice as numerous as it 
appears.” 

“ That’s true ; upon my soul, the child has good sight. Let 
someone go at once full gallop and take news of this to the 
Earl of Argyll.” 

“ I ! I ! ” cried Little William. “ I saw them first ; it is my 
right to bear the tidings.” 

“ Go, then, my child,” said Douglas ; “ and may God preserve 
thee!” 

The child flew, quick as lightning, not hearing or feigning 
not to hear the queen, who was recalling him. He was 
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seen to cross the gorge and plunge into the hollow road at 
the moment when Argyll was debouching at the end and 
coining to the aid of Seyton and Arbroath, Meanwhile, the 
enemy^s detachment had dismounted its infantry, which, immedi- 
ately formed up, was scattering on the sides of the ravine by 
paths impracticable for horses. 

“ William will come too late ! ” cried Douglas, “ or even, 
should he arrive in time, the news is now useless to them. 
Oh, madmen, madmen that we are ! This is how we have 
always lost all our battles 1 ” 

“ Is the battle lost, then ? ” demanded Mary, growing pale. 

“ No, madam, no,” cried Douglas ; “ Heaven be thanked, not 
yet; but through too great haste we have begun badly.” 

“And William?” said Mary Stuart. 

“He is now serving his apprenticeship in arms; for, if I am 
not mistaken, he must be at this moment at the very spot 
where those marksmen are making such quick firing.” 

“ Poor child 1 ” cried the queen ; “ if ill should befall him, I 
shall never console myself.” 

“Alas! madam,” replied Douglas, “I greatly fear that his 
first battle is his last, and that everything is already over for 
him ; for, unless I mistake, there is his horse returning rider- 
less.” 

“ Oh, my God ! my God ! ” said the queen, weeping, and 
raising her hands to heaven, “ it is then decreed that I should 
be fatal to all around me ! ” 

George was not deceived : it was William^s horse coming 
back without his young master and covered with blood. 

“Madam,” said Douglas, “we are ill placed here; let us 
gain that hillock on which is the Castle of Crookstone : from 
thence w*e shall survey the whole battlefield.” 

“ No, not there ! not there 1 ” said the queen in terror : 
“ within that castle I came to spend the first days of my marriage 
with Damley ; it will bring me misfortune.” 

“ Well, beneath that yew-tree, then,” said George, pointing 
to another slight rise near the first ; “ but it is important for 
us to lose no detail of this engagement. Everything depends 
HI.— 21 
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perhaps for your Majesty on an ill-judged manoeuvre or a lost 
moment” 

** Guide me, then,” the queen said ; for, as for me, I no 
longer see it. Each report oi that terrible cannonade echoes to 
the depths of my heart.” 

However well placed as was this eminence for overlooking 
from its summit the whole battlefield, the reiterated discharge 
of cannon and musketry covered it with such a cloud of smoke 
that it was impossible to make out from it anything but masses 
lost amid this murderous fog. At last, when an hour had 
passed in this desperate conflict, through the skirts of this sea 
of smoke the fugitives were seen to emerge and disperse in 
all directions, followed by the victors. Only, at that distance, 
it was impossible to make out who had gained or lost 
the battle, and the banners, which on both sides displayed 
the Scottish arms, could in no way clear up this con- 
fusion. 

At that moment there was seen coming down from the Glasgow 
hillsides all the remaining reserve of Murray’s army : it was 
coming at full speed to engage in the fighting ; but this 
manoeuvre might equally well have for its object the 
support of defeated friends as to complete the rout of the 
enemy. However, soon there was no longer any doubt ; for this 
reserve charged the fugitives, amid whom it spread fresh con- 
fusion. The queen’s army was beaten. At the same time, 
three or four horsemen appeared on the hither side of the 
ravine, advancing at a gallop. Douglas recognised them as 
enemies. 

Fly, madam,” cried George, ‘‘ fly without loss of a second ; 
for those who are coming upon us are followed by others. 
Gain the road, while I go to check them. And you,” added 
he, addressing the escort, “ be killed to the last man rather 
than let them take your queen.” 

** George I George ! ” cried the queen, motionless, and as if 
riveted to the spot 

But George had already dashed away with all his horse’s 
speed, and as he was splendidly mounted, he flew across the 
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space with lightning rapidity, and reached the gorge before the 
enemy. There he stopped, put his lance in rest, and alone 
against five bravely awaited the encounter. 

As to the queen, she had no desire to go; but, on the 
contrary, as if turned to stone, she remained in the same place, 
her eyes fastened on this combat which was taking place at 
scarcely five hundred paces from her. Suddenly, glancing at her 
enemies, she saw that one of them bore in the middle of his 
shield a bleeding heart, the Douglas arms. Then she uttered a 
cry of pain, and drooping her head — 

“ Douglas against Douglas ; brother against brother ! ” she 
murmured : “ it only wanted this last blow.^* 

Madam, madam,” cried her escort, “ there is not an instant 
to lose : the young master of Douglas cannot hold out long 
thus alone against five ; let us fly ! let us fly I ” And two of 
them taking the queen^s horse by the bridle, put it to the 
gallop, at the moment when George, after having beaten down 
two of his enemies and wounded a third, was thrown down 
in his turn in the dust, thrust to the heart by a lance-head. 
The queen groaned on seeing him fall ; then, as if he alone 
had detained her, and as if he being killed she had no interest 
in anything else, she put Rosabelle to the gallop, and as she 
and her troop were splendidly mounted, they had soon lost 
sight of the battlefield. 

She fled thus for sixty miles, without taking any rest, and 
without ceasing to weep or to sigh : at last, having traversed 
the counties of Renfrew and Ayr, she reached the Abbey of 
Dundrennan, in Galloway, and certain of being, for the time 
at least, sheltered from every danger, she gave the order to 
stop. The prior respectfully received her at the gate of the 
convent 

“ I bring you misfortune and ruin, father,” said the queen, 
alighting from her horse. 

“They are welcome,” replied the prior, “since they come 
accompanied by duty.” 

The queen gave Rosabelle to the care of one of the men-at- 
arms who had accompanied her, and leaning on Mary Seyton, 
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who had not left her for a moment, and on Lord Herries, who 
had rejoined her on the road, she entered the convent 

Lord Herries had not concealed her position from Mary 
Stuart : the day had been completely lost, and with the day, 
at least for the present, all hope of reascending the throne of 
Scotland. There remained but three courses for the queen to 
take: to withdraw into France, Spain, or England. On the 
advice of Lord Herries, which accorded with her own feeling, 
she decided upon the last ; and that same night she wrote this 
double missive in verse and in prose to Elizabeth : — 

** My dear Sister, — I have often enough begged you to 
receive my tempest-tossed vessel into your haven during the 
storm. If at this pass she finds a safe harbour there, I shall 
cast anchor there for ever: otherwise the bark is in God*s 
keeping, for she is ready and caulked for defence on her 
voyage against all storms. I have dealt openly with you, and 
still do so : do not take it in bad part if I write thus ; it is not 
in defiance of you, as it appears, for in everything I rely on 
your friendship.” 

This sonnet accompanied the letter : — 

**One thought alone brings danger and delight; 

Bitter and sweet change places in my heart, 

With doubt, and then with hope, it takes its part, 

Till peace and rest alike are put to flight. 


Therefore, dear sister, if this card pursue 
That keen desire, by which I am oppressed, 
To see you, ’tis because I live distressed, 
Unless some swift and sweet result ensue. 

Beheld I have my ship compelled by fate 
To seek the open sea, when close to port, 

And calmest days break into storm and gale ; 
Wherefore full grieved and fearful is my state, 
Not for your sake, but since, in evil sort, 
Fortune so oft snaps strongest rope and sail.*’ 
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Elizabeth trembled with joy at receiving this double letter ; 
for the eight years that her enmity had been daily increasing 
to Mary Stuart, she had followed her with her eyes continually, 
as a wolf might a gazelle ; at last the gazelle sought refuge in 
the wolfs den. Elizabeth had never hoped as much : she 
immediately despatched an order to the Sheriff of Cumberland 
to make known to Mary that she was ready to receive her. One 
morning a bugle w'as heard blowing on the sea shore : it was 
Queen Elizabeth's envoy come to fetch Queen Mary Stuart. 

Then arose great entreaties to the fugitive not to trust herself 
thus to a rival in power, glory, and beauty ; but the poor 
dispossessed queen was full of confidence in her she called her 
good sister, and believed herself going, free and rid of care, to 
take at Elizabeth’s court the place due to her rank and her 
misfortunes : thus she persisted, in spite of all that could be 
said. In our time, we have seen the same infatuation seize 
another royal fugitive, who like Mary Stuart confided himself 
to the generosity of his enemy England : like Mary Stuart, 
he was cruelly punished for his confidence, and found in the 
deadly climate of St. Helena the scaffold of Fotheringay. 

Mary Stuart set out on her journey, then, with her little 
following. Arrived at the shore of Solway Firth, she found 
there the Warden of the English Marches : he was a gentleman 
named Lowther, who received the queen with the greatest 
respect, but who gave her to understand that he could not 
permit more than three of her women to accompany her. Mary 
Seyton immediately claimed her privilege : the queen held out 
to her her hand. 

Alas ! mignonne^^ said she, “ but it might well be another’s 
turn : you have already suffered enough for me and with me.” 

But Mary, unable to reply, clung to her hand, making a sign 
with her head that nothing in the world should part her from 
her mistress. Then all who had accompanied the queen 
renewed their entreaties that she should not persist in this 
fatal resolve, and when she was already a third of the way along 
the plank placed for her to enter the skiff, the Prior of Dun- 
drennan, who had offered Mary Stuart such dangerous and 
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touching hospitality, entered the water up to his knees, to try to 
detain her ; but all was useless : the queen had made up her mind. 

At that moment Lowther approached her. “ Madam,” said 
he, ** accept anew my regrets that I cannot offer a warm welcome 
in England to all who would wish to follow you there ; but our 
queen has given us positive orders, and we must carry them 
out. May I be permitted to remind your Majesty that the tide 
serves ? ” 

Positive orders ! ” cried the prior. Do you hear, madam ? 
Oh ! you are lost if you quit this shore ! Back, while there is 
yet time ! Back, madam, in Heaven^s name ! To me, sir 
knights, to me ! ” he cried, turning to Lord Herries and the 
other lords who had accompanied Mary Stuart ; “ do not allow 
your queen to abandon you, were it needful to struggle with 
her and the English at the same time. Hold her back, my 
lords, in Heaven’s name I withhold her 1 

**What means this violence, sir priest?” said the Warden 
of the Marches. I came here at your queen’s express com- 
mand ; she is free to return to you, and there is no need to have 
recourse to force for that.” Then, addressing the queen — 

‘‘ Madam,” said he, ‘‘ do you consent to follow me into 
England in full liberty of choice ? Answer, I entreat you ; for 
my honour demands that the whole world should be aware that 
you have followed me freely.” 

“ Sir,” replied Mary Stuart, I ask your pardon, in the name 
of this worthy servant of God and his queen, for what he may 
have said of offence to you. Freely I leave Scotland and place 
myself in your hands, trusting that I shall be free either to 
remain in England with my royal sister, or to return to France 
to my worthy relatives.” Then, turning to the priest, Your 
blessing, father, and God protect you I ” 

** Alas ! alas I ” murmured the abbot, obeying the queen, 
** it is not w^e who are in need of God’s protection, but rather 
you, my daughter. May the blessing of a poor priest turn 
aside from you the misfortunes I foresee ! Go, and may it be 
with you as the Lord has ordained in His wisdom and in His 
mercy I ” 
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Then the queen gave her hand to the sherilT, who conducted 
her to the skiff, followed by Mary Seyton and two other 
women only. The sails were immediately unfurled, and the 
little vessel began to recede from the shores of Galloway, to 
make her way towards those of Cumberland. So long as it 
could be seen, they who had accompanied the queen lingered 
on the beach, waving her signs of adieu, which, standing on 
the deck of the shallop which was bearing her away, she 
returned with her handkerchief. Finally, the boat dis- 
appeared, and all burst into lamentations or into sobbing. 
They were right, for the good Prior of Dundrennan’s presenti- 
ments were only too true, and they had seen Mary Stuart for 
the last time. 



CHAPTER VIII 

O N landing on the shores of England, the Queen of 
Scotland found messengers from Elizabeth empowered 
to express to her all the regret their mistress felt in being un- 
able to admit her to her presence, or to give her the affectionate 
welcome she bore her in her heart. But it was essential, they 
added, that first of all the queen should clear herself of the 
death of Darnley, whose family, being subjects of the Queen of 
England, had a right to her protection and justice. 

Mary Stuart was so blinded that she did not see the trap, 
and immediately offered to prove her innocence to the satis- 
faction of her sister Elizabeth ; but scarcely had she in her 
hands Mary Stuart’s letter, than from arbitress she became 
judge, and, naming commissioners to hear the parties, 
summoned Murray to appear and accuse his sister. Murray, 
who knew Elizabeth’s secret intentions with regard to her rival, 
did not hesitate a moment. He came to England, bringing 
the casket containing the three letters we have quoted, some 
verses and some other papers which proved that the queen 
had not only been Bothwell’s mistress during the lifetime of 
Darnley, but had also been aware of the assassination of her 
husband. On their side, Lord Herries and the Bishop of 
Ross, the queen’s advocates, maintained that these letters had 
been forged, that the handwTiting was counterfeited, and 
demanded, in verification, experts whom they could not obtain ; 
so that this great controversy remained pending for future ages, 
and to this hour nothing is yet affirmatively settled in this 
matter either by scholars or historians. 

After a five months’ inquiry, the Queen of England made 
known to the parties, that not having, in these proceedings, 
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been able to discover anything to the dishonour of accuser or 
accused, everything would remain in statu quo till one or the 
other could bring forward fresh proofs. 

As a result of this strange decision, Elizabeth should have 
sent back the regent to Scotland, and have left Mary Stuart 
free to go where she would. But, instead of that, she had her 
prisoner removed from Bolton Castle to Carlisle Castle, from 
whose terrace, to crown her with grief, poor Mary Stuart saw 
the blue mountains of her own Scotland. 

However, among the judges named by Elizabeth to examine 
into Mary Stuart’s conduct was Thomas Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk. Be it that he was convinced of Mary’s innocence, 
be it that he was urged by the ambitious project which since 
served as a ground for his prosecution, and which was nothing 
else than to wed Mary Stuart, to affiance his daughter to the 
young king, and to become regent of Scotland, he resolved to 
extricate her from her prison. Several members of the high 
nobility of England, among whom were the Earls of West- 
moreland and Northumberland, entered into the plot and 
undertook to support it with all their forces. But their scheme 
had been communicated to the regent: he denounced it to 
Elizabeth, who had Norfolk arrested. Warned in time, West- 
moreland and Northumberland crossed the frontiers and took 
refuge in the Scottish borders which were favourable to Queen 
Mary. The former reached Flanders, where he died in exile ; 
the latter, given up to Murray, was sent to the castle of Loch- 
leven, which guarded him more faithfully than it had done its 
royal prisoner. As to Norfolk, he was beheaded. As one 
sees, Mary Stuart’s star had lost none of its fatal influence. 

Meanwhile the regent had returned to Edinburgh, enriched 
with presents from Elizabeth, and having gained, in fact, his 
case with her, since Mary remained a prisoner. He employed 
himiielf immediately in dispersing the remainder of her 
adherents, and had hardly shut the gates of Lochleven Castle 
upon Westmoreland than, in the name of the young King 
James vi, he pursued those who had upheld his mother’s 
cause, and among them more particularly the Hamiltons, who 
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him. Then Bothwellhaugh, seeing that whip and spur were 
not enough, drew his dagger and used it to goad on his horse. 
His horse, under this terrible stimulus, acquired fresh vigour, 
and, leaping a gully eighteen feet deep, put between his 
master and his pursuers a barrier which they dared not cross. 

The murderer sought an asylum in France, where he retired 
under the protection of the Guises, There, as the bold stroke 
he had attempted had acquired him a great reputation, some 
days before the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, they made him 
overtures to assassinate Admiral Coligny. But Bothwellhaugh 
indignantly repulsed these proposals, saying that he was the 
avenger of abuses and not an assassin, and that those who had 
to complain of the admiral had only to come and ask him 
how he had done, and to do as he. 

As to Murray, he died the night following his wound, lea\dng 
the regency to the Earl of Lennox, the father of Darnley : on 
learning the news of his death, Elizabeth wrote that she had 
lost her best friend. 

While these events were passing in Scotland, Mary Stuart 
was still a prisoner, in spite of the pressing and successive 
protests of Charles ix and Henry iii. Taking fright at the 
attempt made in her favour, Elizabeth even had her removed 
to Sheffield Castle, round which fresh patrols were incessantly 
in motion. 

But days, months, years passed, and poor Mary, who had 
borne so impatiently her eleven months* captivity in Lochleven 
Castle, had been already led from prison to prison for fifteen 
or sixteen years, in spite of her protests and those of the French 
and Spanish ambassadors, when she w^as finally taken to 
Tutbury Castle and placed under the care of Sir Amyas Paulet, 
her last gaoler : there she found for her sole lodging two low 
and damp rooms, where little by little what strength remained 
to her was so exhausted that there were days on which she 
could not walk, on account of the pain in all her limbs. Then 
it was that she who had been the queen of two kingdoms, who 
was born in a gilded cradle and brought up in silk and velvet, 
was forced to humble herself to ask of her gaoler a softer bed 
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and wanner coverings. This request, treated as an affair of 
state, gave rise to negotiations which lasted a month, after 
which the prisoner was at length granted what she asked. 
And yet the unhealthiness, cold, and privations of all kinds still 
did not work actively enough on that healthy and robust 
organisation. They tried to convey to Paulet what a service 
he would render the Queen of England in cutting short the 
existence of her who, already condemned in her rival’s mind, 
yet delayed to die. But Sir Amyas Paulet, coarse and harsh 
as he was to Mary Stuart, declared that, so long as she was 
with him she would have nothing to fear from poison or dagger, 
because he would taste all the dishes served to his prisoner, 
and that no one should approach her but in his presence. In 
fact, some assassins, sent by Leicester, the very same who had 
aspired for a moment to the hand of the lovely Mary Stuart, 
were driven from the castle directly its stern keeper had learned 
with what intentions they had entered it. Elizabeth had to be 
patient, then, in contenting herself with tormenting her whom 
she could not kill, and still hoping that a fresh opportunity 
would occur for bringing her to trial. That opportunity, so 
long delayed, the fatal star of Mary Stuart at length brought. 

A young Catholic gentleman, a last scion of that ancient 
chivalry which was already dying out at that time, excited by 
the excommunication of Pius v, which pronounced Elizabeth 
fallen from her kingdom on earth and her salvation in heaven, 
resolved to restore liberty to Mary, who thenceforth was begin- 
ning to be looked upon, no longer as a political prisoner, but 
as a martyr for her faith. Accordingly, braving the law which 
Elizabeth had had made in 1 585, and which provided that, if any 
attempt on her person was meditated by, or for, a person who 
thought he had claims to the crown of England^ a commission 
would be appointed composed of twenty-five members, which, 
to the exclusion of every other tribunal, would be empowered 
to examine into the offence, and to condemn the guilty persons, 
whosoever they might be. Babington, not at all discouraged 
by the example of his predecessors, assembled five of his friends, 
Catholics as zealous as himself, who engaged their life and 
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honour in the plot of which he was the head, and which had 
as its aim to assassinate Elizabeth, and as a result to place Mary 
Stuart on the English throne. But this scheme, well planned 
as it was, was revealed to Walsingham, who allowed the con- 
spirators to go as far as he thought he could without danger, 
and who, the day before that fixed for the assassination, had 
them arrested. 

I’his imprudent and desperate attempt delighted Elizabeth, 
for, according to the letter of^the law, it finally gave her rivaFs 
life into her hands. Orders were immediately given to Sir 
Amyas Paulet to seize the prisoner’s papers and to move her to 
Fotheringay Castle. The gaoler, then, hypocritically relaxing 
his usual severity, suggested to Mary Stuart that she should go 
riding, under the pretext that she had need of an airing. The 
poor prisoner, who for three years had only seen the country 
through her prison bars, joyfully accepted, and left Tutbury 
between two guards, mounted, for greater security, on a horse 
whose feet were hobbled. These two guards took her to 
Fotheringay Castle, her new habitation, where she found the 
apartment she was to lodge in already hung in black. Mary 
Stuart had entered alive into her tomb. As to Babington and 
his accomplices, they had been already beheaded. 

Meanwhile, her two secretaries. Curie and Nau, were arrested, 
and all her papers were seized and sent to Elizabeth, who, on her 
part, ordered the forty commissioners to assemble, and proceed 
without intermission to the trial of the prisoner. They arrived 
at Fotheringay the 14th October 1586; and next day, being 
assembled in the great hall of the castle, they began the 
examination. 

At first Mary refused to appear before them, declaring that 
she did not recognise the commissioners as judges, they not 
being her peers, and not acknowledging the English law, which 
had never afforded her protection, and which had constantly 
abandoned her to the rule of force. But seeing that they pro- 
ceeded none the less, and that every calumny was allowed, no 
one being there to refute it, she resolved to appear before the 
commissioners. We quote the two interrogatories to which 
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Mary Stuart submitted as they are set down in the report of 
M. de Bellifevre to M. de Villeroy. M. de Bellifevre, as we shall 
see later, had been specially sent by King Henry iii to 
Elizabeth.! 

The said lady being seated at the end of the table in the said 
hall, and the said commissoners about her — 

The Queen of Scotland began to speak in these terms : — 

“ I do not admit that any one of you here assembled is my 
peer or my judge to examine me upon any charge. Thus what 
I do, and now tell you, is of my own free will, taking God to 
witness that I am innocent and pure in conscience of the 
accusations and slanders of which they wish to accuse me. 
For I am a free princess and bom a queen, ol)edient to no one, 
save to God, to whom alone I must give an account of my 
actions. This is why I protest yet again that my appearance 
before you be not prejudicial either to me, or to the kings, 
princes and potentates, my allies, nor to my son, and I require 
that my protest be registered, and I demand the record of it.” 

Then the chancellor, who was one of the commissioners, 
replied in his turn, and protested against the protestation ; 
then he ordered that there should be read over to the Queen 
of Scotland the commission in virtue of which they were pro- 
ceeding — a commission founded on the statutes and law of the 
kingdom. 

But to this Mary Stuart made answer that she again pro- 
tested ; that the said statutes and laws were without force 
against her, because these statutes and laws are not made for 
persons of her condition. 

To this the chancellor replied that the commission intended 
to proceed against her, even if she refused to answer, and declared 
that the trial should proceed ; for she was doubly subject to 
indictment, the conspirators having not only plotted in her 
favour, but also with her consent ; to which the said Queen of 
Scotland responded that she had never even thought of it. 

! Intelligence for M. Villeroy of what was done in England by M, de 
Bclli^vre about the affairs of the Queen of Scotland, in the months of 
November and December 1586 and January 1587. 
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Upon this, the letters it was alleged she had written to 
Babington and his answers were read to her. 

Mary Stuart then affirmed that she had never seen Babington, 
that she had never had any conference with him, had never in 
her life received a single letter from him, and that she defied 
anyone in the world to maintain that she had ever done any- 
thing to the prejudice of the said Queen of England; that 
besides, strictly guarded as she was, away from all news, with- 
drawn from and deprived of those nearest her, surrounded with 
enemies, deprived finally of all advice, she had been unable to 
participate in or to consent to the practices of which she was 
accused ; that there are, besides, many persons who wrote to 
her what she had no knowledge of, and that she had received 
a number of letters without knowing whence they came to her. 

Then Babington’s confession was read to her ; but she replied 
that she did not know what was meant ; that besides, if Babing- 
ton and his accomplices had said such things, they were base 
men, false and liars. 

“ Besides,” added she, “ show me my handwriting and my 
signature, since you say that I wrote to Babington, and not 
copies counterfeited like these which you have filled at your 
leisure with the falsehoods it has pleased you to insert.” 

Then she was shown the letter that Babington, it was said, 
had written her. She glanced at it ; then said, “ I have no 
knowledge of this letter.” Upon this, she was shown her reply, 
and she said again, ‘‘ I have no more knowledge of this answer. 
If you will show me my own letter and my own signature con- 
taining what you say, I will acquiesce in all ; but up to the 
present, as I have already told you, you have produced nothing 
worthy of credence, unless it be the copies you have invented 
and added to with what seemed good to you.” 

With these words, she rose, and with her eyes full of tears — 

‘*If I have ever,” said she, “consented to such intrigues, 
having for object my sister’s death, I pray God that He have 
neither pity nor mercy on me. I confess that I have written to 
several persons, that I have implored them to deliver me from 
my wretched prisons, where I languished, a captive and ill-treated 
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princess, for nineteen jrears and seven months; but it never 
occurred to me, even in thought, to write or even to desire such 
things against the queen. Yes, I also confess to having exerted 
myself for the deliverance of some persecuted Catholics, and if 
I had been able, and could yet, with my own blood, protect 
them and save them from their pains, I would have done it, and 
would do it for them with all my power, in order to save them from 
destruction.” 

Then, turning to the secretary Walsingham — 

“ But, my lord,” said she, from the moment I see you here, 
I know whence comes this blow : you have always been my 
greatest enemy and my son’s, and you have moved everyone 
against me and to my prejudice.” 

Thus accused to his face, Walsingham rose. 

‘‘ Madam,” he replied, ** I protest before God, who is my 
witness, that you deceive yourself, and that I have never done 
anything against you unworthy of a good man, either as an 
individual or as a public personage.” 

This is all that was said and done that day in the proceedings, 
till the next day, when the queen was again obliged to appear 
before the commissioners. 

And being seated at the end of the table of the said hall, and the 
said commissioners about her, she began to speak in a loud voice. 

“You are not unaware, my lords and gentlemen, that I am 
a sovereign queen, anointed and consecrated in the church of 
God, and cannot, and ought not, for any reason whatever, be 
summoned to your courts, or called to your bar, to be judged 
by the law and statutes that you lay down ; for I am a princess 
and free, and I do not owe to any prince more than he owes 
to me ; and on everything of which I am accused towards my 
said sister, I cannot reply if you do not permit me to be assisted 
by counsel. And if you go further, do what you will ; but from 
all your procedure, in reiterating my protestations, I appeal to 
God, who is the only just and true Judge, and to the kings and 
princes my allies and confederates.” 

This protestation was once more registered, as she had re- 
qtiired of the commissioners. Then she was told that she had 

III.— 2a 
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further written several letters to the princes of Christendom, 
against the queen and the kingdom of England. 

“As to that,” replied Mary Stuart, “it is another matter, and 
I do not deny it ; and if it was again to do, I should do as I 
have done, to gain my liberty ; for there is not a man or woman 
in the world, of less rank than I, who would do it, and who 
would not make use of the help and succour of their friends to 
issue from a captivity as harsh as mine was. You charge me 
with certain letters from Babington : well, I do not deny that 
he has written to me and that I have replied to him ; but if you 
find in my answers a single word about the queen my sister, 
well, yes, there will be good cause to prosecute me. I replied 
to him who wrote to me that he would set me at liberty, that I 
accepted his offer, if he could do it without compromising the 
one or the other of us : that is all 

“As to my secretaries,” added the queen, “not they, but 
torture spoke by their mouths : and as to the confessions of 
Babington and his accomplices, there is not much to be made 
of them ; for now that they are dead you can say all that seems 
good to you ; and let who will believe you.” 

With these words, the queen refused to answer further if she 
were not given counsel, and, renewing her protestation, she 
withdrew into her apartment; but, as the chancellor had 
threatened, the trial was continued despite her absence. 

However, M. de Chateauneuf, the French ambassador to 
London, saw matters too near at hand to be deceived as to 
their course : accordingly, at the first rumour which came to him 
of bringing Mary Stuart to trial, he wrote to King Henry iii, that 
he might intervene in the prisoner’s favour. Henry iii imme- 
diately despatched to Queen Elizabeth an embassy extraordinary, 
of which M. de Belli^vre was the chief ; and at the same time, 
having learned that James vi, Mary’s son, far from interesting 
himself in his mother’s fate, had replied to the French minister, 
Courcelles, who spoke to him of her, “ I can do nothing ; let 
her drink what she has spilled," he wrote him the following 
letter, to decide the young prince to second him in the steps he 
was going to take : — 
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“ 2is/ Ncmmber^ 1586. 

“CouRCELLES, — I have received your letter of the 4th 
October last, in which 1 have seen the discourse that the King 
of Scotland has held with you concerning what you have 
witnessed to him of the good affection I bear him, discourse 
in which he has given proof of desiring to reciprocate it 
entirely; but I wish that that letter had informed me also 
that he was better disposed towards the queen his mother, 
and that he had the heart and the desire to arrange everything 
in a way to assist her in the affliction in which she now is, 
reflecting that the prison where she has been unjustly detained 
for eighteen years and more has induced her to lend an ear to 
many things which have been proposed to her for gaining her 
liberty, a thing which is naturally greatly desired by all men, 
and more still by those who are born sovereigns and rulers, 
who bear being kept prisoners thus with less patience. He 
should also consider that if the Queen of England, ray good 
sister, allows herself to be persuaded by the counsels of those 
who wish that she should stain herself with Queen Mary^s 
blood, it will be a matter which will bring him to great dis- 
honour, inasmuch as one will judge that he will have refused 
his mother the good offices that he should render her with the 
said Queen of England, and which would have perhaps been 
sufficient to move her, if he would have employed them, as 
warmly, and as soon his natural duty commanded him. 
Moreover, it is to be feared for him, that, his mother dead, 
his own turn may come, and that one may think of doing as 
much for him, by some violent means, to make the English 
succession easier to seize for those who are likely to have it 
after the said Queen Elizabeth, and not only to defraud the 
said King of Scotland of the claim he can put forward, but to 
render doubtful even that which he has to his own crown. I 
do not know in what condition the affairs of my said sister-in- 
law will be when you receive this letter ; but I will tell you 
that in every case I wish you to rouse strongly the said King 
of Scotland, with remonstrances, and everything else which 
may bear on this subject, to embrace the defence and protec- 
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tion of his said mother, and to express to him, on my part, that 
as this will be a matter for which he will be greatly praised by 
all the other kings and sovereign princes, he must be assured 
that if he fails in it there will be great censure for him, and 
perhaps notable injury to himself in particular. Futhermore, 
as to the state of my own affairs, you know that the queen, 
madam and mother, is about to see very soon the King of 
Navarre, and to confer with him on the matter of the pacifica- 
tion of the troubles of this kingdom, to which, if he bear as 
much good affection as I do for my part, I hope that things 
may come to a good conclusion, and that my subjects will have 
some respite from the great evils and calamities that the war 
occasions them : supplicating the Creator, Courcelles, that He 
may have you in His holy keeping. 

“Written at St. Germain-en-Laye, the 21st day of November 
1586. 

{Sigfled) “ Henri, 

And below, Brulart.” 

This letter finally decided James vi to make a kind of 
demonstration in his mother’s favour: he sent Gray, Robert 
Melville, and Keith to Queen Elizabeth. But although 
London was nearer Edinburgh than was Paris, the French 
envoys reached it before the Scotch. 

It is true that on reaching Calais, the 27th of November, 
M. de Bellifevre had found a special messenger there to tell 
him not to lose an instant, from M. de Chateauneuf, who, to 
provide for every difficulty, had chartered a vessel ready in the 
harbour. But however great the speed these noble lords 
wished to make, they were obliged to await the wind’s good- 
will, which did not allow them to put to sea till Friday 28th 
at midnight ; next day also, on reaching Dover at nine o’clock, 
they were so shaken by sea-sickness that they were forced to 
stay a whole day in the town to recover, so that it was not till 
Sunday 30th that M. de Bellifevre was able to set out in the 
coach that M. Chiteauneuf sent him by M. de Brancaleon, 
and take the road to London, accompanied by the gentlemen 
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of his suite, who rode on post-horses ; but resting only a few 
hours on the way to make up for lost time, they at last arrived 
in London, Sunday the ist of December at midday. M. de 
Bellitvre immediately sent one of the gentlemen of his suite, 
named M. de Villiers, to the Queen of England, who was 
holding her court at Richmond Castle : the decree had been 
secretly pronounced already six days, and submitted to Parlia- 
ment, which was to deliberate upon it with closed doors. 

The French ambassadors could not have chosen a worse 
moment to approach Elizabeth ; and to gain time she declined 
to receive M. de Villiers, returning the answer that he would 
himself know next day the reason for this refusal. And indeed, 
next day, the rumour spread in London that the French Embassy 
had contagion, and that two of the lords in it having died of 
the plague at Calais, the queen, whatever wish she might have 
to be agreeable to H^nry iii, could not endanger her precious 
existence by receiving his envoys. Great was the astonishment 
of M. de Bellifevre at learning this news: he protested that 
the queen was led into error by a false report, and insisted on 
being received. Nevertheless, the delays lasted another six 
days; but as the ambassadors threatened to depart without 
waiting longer, and as, upon the whole, Elizabeth, disquieted by 
Spain, had no desire to embroil herself with France, she had M, 
de Bellievre informed on the morning of the 7th of December 
that she was ready to receive him after dinner at Richmond 
Castle, together with the noblemen of his suite. 

At the appointed time the French ambassadors presented 
themselves at the castle gates, and, having been brought to 
the queen, found her seated on her throne and surrounded 
by the greatest lords in her kingdom. Then MM. de 
Chateauneuf and de Bellievre, the one the ambassador in 
ordinary and the other the envoy extraordinarj^, having greeted 
her on the part of the King of France, began to make her 
the remonstrances with which they were charged Elizabeth 
replied, not only in the same French tongue, but also in the 
most beautiful speech in use at that time, and, carried away by 
passion, pointed out to the envoys of her brother Henry that 
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the Queen of Scotland had always proceeded against her, and 
that this was the third time that she had wished to attempt her 
life by an infinity of ways ; which she had already borne too 
long and with too much patience, but that never had anything 
so profoundly cut her to the heart as her last conspiracy ; that 
event, added she with sadness, having caused her to sigh more 
and to shed more tears than the loss of all her relations, so 
much the more that the Queen of Scotland was her near 
relative and closely connected with the King of France ; and 
as, in their remonstrances, MM. de Chateauneuf and de 
Bellifevre had brought forward several examples drawn from 
history, she assumed, in reply to them on this occasion, the 
pedantic style which was usual with her, and told them that 
she had seen and read a great many books in her life, and 
a thousand more than others of her sex and her rank were 
wont to, but that she had never found in them a single 
example of a deed like that attempted on her — a deed pursued 
by a relative, whom the king her brother could not and ought 
not to support in her wickedness, when it was, on the con- 
trary, his duty to hasten the just punishment of it : then she 
added, addressing herself specially to M, de Bellifcvre, and 
coming down again from the height of her pride to a gracious 
countenance, that she greatly regretted he was not deputed 
for a better occasion ; that in a few days she would reply to 
King Henry her brother, concerning whose health she was 
solicitous, as well as that of the queen mother, who must 
experience such great fatigue from the trouble she took to 
restore peace to her son’s kingdom ; and then, not wishing to 
hear more, she withdrew into her room. 

The envoys returned to London, where they awaited the 
promised reply ; but while they were expecting it unavailingly, 
they heard quietly the sentence of death given against Queen 
Mary, which decided them to return to Richmond to make 
fresh remonstrances to Queen Elizabeth. After two or three 
fruitless journeys, they were at last, December 15th, admitted 
for the second time to the royal presence. 

The queen did not deny that the sentence had been pro- 
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nounced, and as it was easy to see that she did not intend in 
this case to use her right of pardon, M. de Bellifevre, judging 
that there was nothing to be done, asked for a safe-conduct 
to return to his king : Elizabeth promised it to him within two 
or three days. 

On the following Tuesday, the 17th of the same month 
of December, Parliament as well as the chief lords of the 
realm were convoked at the Palace of Westminster, and there, 
in full court and before all, sentence of death was pro- 
claimed and pronounced against Mary Stuart : then this same 
sentence, with great display and great solemnity, was read in 
the squares and at the cross-roads of London, whence it spread 
throughout the kingdom ; and upon this proclamation the bells 
rang for twenty-four hours, while the strictest orders were given 
to each of the inhabitants to light bonfires in front of their 
houses, as is the custom in France on the Eve of St. John 
the Baptist. 

Then, amid this sound of bells, by the light of these bonfires, 
M. de Bellifevre, wishing to make a last effort, in order to have 
nothing with which to reproach himself, wrote the following 
letter to Queen Elizabeth : — 

“ Madam, — We quitted your Majesty yesterday, expecting, as 
it had pleased you to inform us, to receive in a few days your 
reply touching the prayer that we made you on behalf of our 
good master, your brother, for the Queen of Scotland, his 
sister-in-law and confederate; but as this morning we have 
been informed that the judgment given against the said queen 
has been proclaimed in London, although we had promised 
ourselves another issue from your clemency and the friendship 
you bear to the said lord king your good brother, nevertheless, 
to neglect no part of our duty, and believing in so doing to 
serve the intentions of the king our master, we have not wanted 
to fail to write to you this present letter, in which we supplicate 
you once again, very humbly, not to refuse his Majesty the 
very pressing and very affectionate prayer that he has made 
you, that you will be pleased to preserve the life of the said 
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lady Queen of Scotland, which the said lord king will receive 
as the greatest pleasure your Majesty could do him ; while, on 
the contrary, he could not imagine anything which would cause 
him more displeasure, and which would wound him more, than if 
he were used harshly with regard to the said lady queen, being 
what she is to him ; and as, madam, the said king our master, 
your good brother, when for this object he despatched us to 
your Majesty, had not conceived that it was possible, in any 
case, to determine so promptly upon such an execution, we 
implore you, madam, very humbly, before permitting it to go 
further, to grant us some time in which we can make known to 
him the state of the affairs of the said Queen of Scotland, in 
order that before your Majesty takes a final resolution, you 
may know what it may please his very Christian Majesty to 
tell you and point out to you on the greatest affair which, 
in our memory, has been submitted to men^s judgment. 
Monsieur de Saint-Cyr, who will give these presents to your 
Majesty, will bring us, if it pleases you, your good reply. 

London, this i6th day of December 1586. 

{Signed) de Belli^vre, 
“And DE lAubespine ChAteauneuf.” 

The same day, M. de Saint-Cyr and the other French lords 
returned to Richmond to take this letter; but the queen 
would not receive them, alleging indisposition, so that they 
were obliged to leave the letter with Walsingham, her first 
Secretary of State, who promised them to send the queen’s 
answer the following day. 

In spite of this promise, the French lords waited two days 
more : at last, on the second day, towards evening, two English 
gentlemen sought out M. de Belli^vre in London, and, vivA 
voce^ without any letter to confirm what they were charged to 
say, announced to him, on behalf of their queen, that in reply 
to the letter that they had written her, and to do justice to the 
desire they had shown to obtain for the condemned a reprieve 
during which they would make known the decision to the 
King of France, her Majesty would grant twelve days. As 
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this was Elizabeth's last word, and it was useless to lose time 
in pressing her further, M. de Genlis was immediately despatched 
to his Majesty the King of France, to whom, besides the long 
despatch of M. de Chateauneuf and de Bellievre wliieh he 
was charged to remit, he was to say vivd voce what he had seen 
and heard relative to the affairs of Queen Mary during the 
whole time he had been in England. 

Henry iii responded immediately with a letter containing 
fresh instructions for MM, de Chateauneuf and de Bellievre ; 
but in spite of all the haste M. de Genlis could make, he did 
not reach London till the fourteenth day — that is to say, forty- 
eight hours after the expiration of the delay granted ; neverthe- 
less, as the sentence had not yet been put into execution, MM. 
de Bellievre and de Chateauneuf set out at once for Greenwich 
Castle, some miles from London, w^here the queen was keeping 
Christmas, to beg her to grant them an audience, in which they 
could transmit to her Majesty their king’s reply ; but they 
could obtain nothing for four or five days ; however, as they 
were not disheartened, and returned unceasingly to the charge, 
January 6th, MM. de Bellifevre and de Chateauneuf were at 
last sent for by the queen. 

As on the first occasion, they were introduced with all the 
ceremonial in use at that time, and found Elizabeth in an 
audience-chamber. The ambassadors approached her, greeted 
her, and M. de Bellievre began to address to her with respect, 
but at the same time with firmness, his master’s remonstrances. 
Elizabeth listened to them with an impatient air, fidgeting in 
her seat ; then at last, unable to control herself, she burst out, 
rising and growing red with anger — 

“ M. de Bellievre,” said she, “ are you really charged by the 
king my brother to speak to me in such a way ? ” 

“Yes, madam,” replied M. de Bellievre, bowing; “I am 
expressly commanded to do so.” 

“And have you this command under his hand?” continued 
Elizabeth. 

“Yes, madam,” returned the ambassador with the same 
calmness ; “ and the king my master, your good brother, has 
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expressly charged me, in letters signed by his own hand, to 
make to your Majesty the remonstrances which I have had the 
honour to address to you.” 

‘‘Well,” cried Elizabeth, no longer containing herself, “I 
demand of you a copy of that letter, signed by you ; and reflect 
that you will answer for each word that you take away or add.” 

“ Madam,” answered M. de BelliJjvre, “ it is not the custom 
of the kings of France, or of their agents, to forge letters or 
documents ; you w^ill have the copies you require to-morrow 
morning, then, and I pledge their accuracy on my honour.” 

“ Enough, sir, enough ! ” said the queen, and signing to 
everyone in the room to go out, she remained nearly an hour 
with MM. de Chiteauneuf and de Bellifevre. No one knows 
what passed in that interview, except that the queen promised 
to send an ambassador to the King of France, who, she 
promised, would be in Paris, if not before, at least at the same 
time as M. de Bellifevre, and would be the bearer of her final 
resolve as to the affairs of the Queen of Scotland ; Elizabeth 
then withdrew, giving the French envoys to understand that 
any fresh attempt they might make to see her w'ould be useless. 

On the 13th of January the ambassadors received their 
passports and at the same time notice that a vessel of the 
queen’s was awaiting them at Dover. 

The very day of their departure a strange incident occurred, 
A gentleman named Stafford, a brother of Elizabeth’s ambassador 
to the King of France, presented himself at M. de Trappes’s, 
one of the officials in the French chancellery, telling him that 
he was acquainted with a prisoner for debt who had a matter 
of the utmost importance to communicate to him, and that 
he might pay the greater attention to it, he told him that 
this matter w’as connected with the service of the King of 
France, and concerned the affairs of Queen Mary of Scotland. 
M, de Trappes, although mistrusting this overture from the 
first, did not want, in case his suspicions deceived him, to 
have to reproach himself for any neglect on such a pressing 
occasion. He repaired, then, with Mr. Stafford to the prison 
where he who wished to converse with him was detained. 
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When he ^’as with him, the prisoner told him that he was 
locked up for a debt of only twenty crowns, and that his 
desire to be at liberty was so great that if M. de Chateauneuf 
would pay that sum for him he would undertake to deliver the 
Queen of Scotland from her danger, by stabbing Elizabeth : to 
this proposal, M. de Trappes, who saw the pitfall laid for the 
French ambassador, was greatly astonished, and said that he was 
certain that M. de Chateauneuf w^ould consider as very evil 
every enterprise having as its aim to threaten in any way the 
life of Queen Elizabeth or the peace of the realm ; then, not 
desiring to hear more, he returned to M. de Chdteauneuf and 
related to him what had just happened. M. de Chateauneuf, 
who perceived the real cause of this overture, immediately said 
to Mr. Stafford that he thought it strange that a gentleman 
like himself should undertake with another gentleman such 
treachery, and requested him to leave the Embassy at once, 
and never to set foot there again. 'Fhen Stafford withdrew, 
and appearing to think himself a lost man, he implored M. de 
Trappes to allow him to cross the Channel with him and 
the French envoys. M. de Trappes referred him to M. de 
Chateauneuf, who answered Mr. Stafford directly that he had 
not only forbidden him his house, but also all relations with 
any person from the Embassy, that he must thus very well see 
that his request could not be granted ; he added that if he 
were not restrained by the consideration he desired to keep 
for his brother the Earl of Stafford, his colleague, he would at 
once denounce his treason to Elizabeth. The same day 
Stafford was arrested. 

After this conference, M. de Trappes set out to rejoin his 
travelling companions, who were some hours in advance of 
him, when on reaching Dover he was arrested in his turn and 
brought back to prison in London. Interrogated the same 
day, M. de Trappes frankly related what had passed, appealing 
to M. de Chateauneuf as to the truth of what he said. 

The day following there was a second interrogatory, and 
great was his amazement when, on requesting that the one of 
the day before should be shown him, he was merely shown, 
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according to custom in English law, counterfeit copies, in which 
were avowals compromising him as well as M. de Chiteauneuf : 
he objected and i)rotested, refused to answer or to sign any- 
thing further, and was taken back to the Tower with redoubled 
precaution, the object of which was the appearance of an 
important accusation. 

Next day, M. de Chiteauneuf was summoned before the 
queen, and there confronted with Stafford, who impudently 
maintained that he had treated of a plot with M. de Trappes 
and a certain prisoner for debt — a plot which aimed at nothing 
less than endangering the queen^s life. M. de Chdteauneuf 
defended himself with the warmth of indignation, but Elizabeth 
had too great an interest in being unconvinced even to attend 
to the evidence. She then said to M. de Chiteauneuf that 
his character of ambassador alone prevented her having him 
arrested like his accomplice M. de Trappes; and immediately 
despatching, as she had promised, an ambassador to King 
Henry in, she charged him not to excuse her for the sentence 
which had just been pronounced and the death which must 
soon follow, but to accuse M. de Chateauneuf of having taken 
part in a plot of which the discovery alone had been able to 
decide her to consent to the death of the Queen of Scotland, 
certain as she was by experience, that so long as her enemy 
lived her existence would be hourly threatened. 

On the same day, Elizabeth made haste to spread, not only 
in Ixindon, but also throughout England, the rumour of the 
fresh danger from which she had just escaped, so that, when, two 
days after the departure of the French envoys, the Scottish 
ambassadors, who, as one sees, had not used much speed, 
arrived, the queen answered them that their request came 
unseasonably, at a time when she had just had proof that, so 
long as Mary Stuart existed, her own (Elizabeth's) life was in 
danger. Robert Melville wished to reply to this ; but Elizabeth 
flew into a passion, saying that it was he, Melville, who had 
given the King of Scotland the bad advice to intercede for 
his mother, and that if she had such an adviser she would have 
him beheaded. To which Melville answered — 
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“That at the risk of his life he would never spare his 
master good advice ; and that, on the contrary, he who would 
counsel a son to let his mother perish, would deserve to be 
beheaded” 

Upon this reply, Elizabeth ordered the Scotch envoys to 
withdraw, telling them that she would let them have her 
answer. 

Three or four days passed, and as they heard nothing further, 
they asked again for a parting audience to hear the last resolve 
of her to whom they were sent : the queen then decided to 
grant it, and all passed, as with M. de Bellifevre, in recrimi- 
nations and complaints. Finally, Elizabeth asked them what 
guarantee they would give for her life in the event of her 
consenting to pardon the Queen of Scotland. The envoys 
responded that they were authorised to make pledges in the 
name of the King of Scotland their master, and all the lords of 
his realm, that Mary Stuart should renounce in favour of her 
son all her claims upon the English crown, and that she 
should give as security for this undertaking the King of France, 
and all the princes and lords, his relations and friends. 

To this answer, the queen, without her usual presence of 

mind, cried, “ What are you saying, Melville ? That would 
be to arm my enemy with two claims, while he has only one.” 

“Does your Majesty then regard the king my master as 
your enemy ? ” replied Melville. “ He believed himself happier, 
madam, and thought he was your ally.” 

“ No, no,” Elizabeth said, blushing ; “ it is a way of speaking : 
and if you find a means of reconciling everything, gentlemen, 
to prove to you, on the contrary, that I regard King James vi 
as my good and faithful ally, I am quite ready to incline to 
mercy. Seek, then, on your side,” added she, “ while I seek on 

mine. ” 

With these words, she went out of the room, and the 
ambassadors retired, with the light of the hope of which she had 
just let them catch a glimpse. 

The same evening, a gentleman at the court sought out the 
Master of Gray, the head of the Embassy, as if to pay him a 
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civil visit, and while conversing said to him, ** That it was very 
difficult to reconcile the safety of Queen Elizabeth with the 
life of her prisoner ; that besides, if the Queen of Scotland 
were pardoned, and she or her son ever came to the English 
throne, there would be no security for the lords commissioners 
who had voted her death ; that there was then only one way 
of arranging everything, that the King of Scotland should 
himself give up his claims to the kingdom of England ; that 
otherwise, according to him, there was no security for Elizabeth 
in saving the life of the Scottish queen.” The Master of 
Gray then, looking at him fixedly, asked him if his sovereign 
had charged him to come to him with this talk. But the 
gentleman denied it, saying that all this was on his own 
account and in the way of opinion. 

Elizabeth received the envoys from Scotland once more, 
and then told them — 

“ That after having well considered, she had found no way 
of saving the life of the Queen of Scotland while securing her 
own, that accordingly she could not grant it to them.” To this 
declaration, the Master of Gray replied : “ That since it was thus, 
he was, in this case, ordered by his master to say that they pro- 
tested in the name of King James that all that had been done 
against his mother was of no account, seeing that Queen Eliza- 
beth had no authority over a queen, as she was her equal in 
rank and birth ; that accordingly they declared that immediately 
after their return, and when their master should know the result 
of their mission, he would assemble his Parliament and send 
messengers to all the Christian princes, to take counsel with 
them as to what could be done to avenge her whom they could 
not save.” 

Then Elizabeth again flew into a passion, saying that they 
had certainly not received from their king a mission to speak 
to her in such a way ; but they thereupon offered to give her 
this protest in writing under their signatures ; to which Eliza- 
beth replied that she would send an ambassador to arrange all 
that with her good friend and ally the King of Scotland. But 
the envoys then said that their master would not listen to any- 
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one before their return. Upon which Elizabeth begged them 
not to go away at once, because she had not yet come to her 
jSnal decision upon this matter. On the evening following this 
audience, Lord Hingley having come to see the Master of Gray, 
and having seemed to notice some handsome pistols which came 
from Italy, Gray, directly he had gone, asked this nobleman^s 
cousin to take them to him as a gift from him. Delighted with 
this pleasant commission, the young man wished to perform it 
the same evening, and went to the queen^s palace, where his 
relative was staying, to give him the present which he had been 
told to take him. But hardly had he passed through a few 
rooms than he was arrested, searched, and the arms he w’as 
taking were found upon him. Although these were not loaded, 
he was immediately arrested ; only he was not taken to the 
Tower, but kept a prisoner in his own room. 

Next day there was a rumour that the Scotch ambassadors 
had wanted to assassinate the queen in their turn, and that 
pistols, given by the Master of Gray himself, had been found on 
the assassin. 

This bad faith could not hut open the envoys’ eyes. Con- 
vinced at last that they could do nothing for poor Mary Stuart, 
they left her to her fate, and set out next day for Scotland. 

Scarcely were they gone than Elizabeth sent her secretary 
Davison to Sir Amyas Paulet. He was instructed to sound 
him again with regard to the prisoner ; afraid, in spite of herself, 
of a public execution, the queen had reverted to her former 
ideas of poisoning or assassination ; but Sir Amyas Paulet de- 
clared that he would let no one have access to Mary but the 
executioner, who must in addition be the bearer of a warrant 
perfectly in order. Davison reported this answer to Elizabeth, 
who while listening to him stamped her foot several times, and 
when he had finished, unable to control herself, cried, “ God’s 
death ! there’s a dainty fellow, always talking of his fidelity and 
not knowing how to prove it 1 ” 

Elizabeth was then obliged to make up her mind. She asked 
Davison for the warrant ; he gave it to her, and forgetting that she 
was the daughter of a queen who had died on the scaffold, she 
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signed it without any trace of emotion ; then, having affixed to 
it the great seal of England, “ Go,” said she, laughing, “ tell 
Walsingham that all is ended for Queen Mary ; but tell him with 
precautions, for, as he is ill, I am afraid he will die of grief 
when he hears it.” 

The jest was the more atrocious in that Walsingham was 
known to be the Queen of Scotland's bitterest enemy. 

Towards evening of that day, Saturday the 14th, Beale, Wal- 
singham^s brother-in-law, was summoned to the palace. The 
queen gave into his hands the death warrant, and with it an 
order addressed to the Earls of Shrewsbury, Kent, Rutland, and 
other noblemen in the neighbourhood of Fotheringay, to be 
present at the execution. Beale took with him the London 
executioner, whom Elizabeth had had dressed in black velvet 
for this great occasion, and set out two hours after he had 
received his warrant. 



CHAPTER IX 


Q ueen MARY had known the decree of the com- 
missioners these two months. The very day it had 
been pronounced she had learned the news through 
h6r chaplain, whom they had allowed her to see this once only. 
Mary Stuart had taken advantage of this visit to give him three 
letters she had just written — one for Pope Sixtus v, the other 
to Don Bernard Mendoza, the third to the Duke of Guise. 

Here is that last letter : — 


“ 4M December 1586 

My good Cousin, whom I hold dearest in the world, I bid 
you farewell, being prepared to be put to death by an unjust 
judgment, and to a death such as no one of our race, thanks to 
God, and never a queen, and still less one of my rank, has ever 
suffered. But, good cousin, praise the Lord ; for I was useless 
to thfe cause of God and of His Church in this world, prisoner as 
I was ; while, on the contrary, I hope that my death will bear 
witness to my constancy in the faith and to my willingness to suffer 
for the maintenance and the restoration of the Catholic Church 
in this unfortunate island. And though never has executioner 
dipped his hand in our blood, have no shame of it, my friend ; for 
the judgment of heretics who have no authority over me, a free 
queen, is profitable in the sight of God to the children of His 
Church. If I adhered, moreover, to what they propose to me, I 
should not suffer this stroke. All of our house have been perse- 
cuted by this sect, witness your good father, through whose inter- 
cession I hope to be received with mercy by the just Judge. I 
commend to you, then, my poor servants, the discharge of my 
debts, and the founding of some annual mass for my soul, not at 
in.— 23 
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your expense, but that you may make the arrangements, as 
you will be required when you learn my wishes through my poor 
and faithful servants, who are about to witness my last tragedy. 
God prosper you, your wife, children, brothers and cousins, and 
above all our chief, my good brother and cousin, and all his. 
The blessing of God and that which I shall give to my children 
be on yours, whom I do not commend less to God than my 
own son, unfortunate and ill-treated as he is. You will receive 
some rings from me which will remind you to pray God for the 
soul of your poor cousin, deprived of all help and counsel except 
that of the Lord who gives me strength and courage alone to 
resist so many wolves howling after me. To God be the glory. 

“ Believe particularly what will be told you by a person who 
will give you a ruby ring from me ; for I take it on my con- 
science that the truth will be told you of what I have charged 
him to tell, and specially in what concerns my poor servants 
and the share of any. I commend this person to you for his 
simple sincerity and honesty, that he may be placed in some 
good place. I have chosen him as the least partial and as the 
one who will most simply bring you my commands. Ignore, I 
beg you, that he told you anything in particular ; for envy might 
injure him. I have suffered a great deal for two years and 
more, and have not been able to let you know, for an important 
reason. God be praised for all, and give you grace to persevere 
in the service of His Church as long as you live, and never may 
this honour pass from our race, while so many men and women 
are ready to shed our blood to maintain the fight for the faith, 
all other worldly considerations set aside. And as to me, I 
esteem myself born on both father's and mother’s sides, that 
I should offer up my blood for this cause, and I have no inten- 
tion of degenerating. Jesus, crucified for us, and all the holy 
martyrs, make us by their intercession worthy of the voluntary 
offering we make of our bodies to their glory ! 

“From Fotheringay, this Thursday, a4th November. 

“ They have, thinking to degrade me, pulled down my canopy 
of state, and since then my keeper has come to offer to write to 
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their queen, saying this deed was not done by his order, but 
by the advice of some of the Council. I have shown them 
instead of my arms on the said canopy the cross of Our 
Lord. You will hear all this; they have been more gentle 
since. — Your affectionate cousin and perfect friend, 

“ Mary, Queen of Scotland, Dowager of France 

From this day forward, when she learned the sentence de- 
livered by the commissioners, Mary Stuart no longer preserved 
any hope ; for as she knew Elizabeth’s pardon was reejuired to 
save her, she looked upon herself thenceforward as lost, and 
only concerned herself with preparing to die well Indeed, as 
it had happened to her sometimes, from the cold and damp in 
her prisons, to become crippled for some time in all her limbs, 
she was afraid of being so when they w^ould come to take her, 
which would prevent her going resolutely to the scaffold, as she 
was counting on doing. So, on Saturday the 14th February, 
she sent for her doctor, Bourgoin, and asked him, moved by a 
presentiment that her death was at hand, she said, what she 
must do to prevent the return of the pains which crippled her. 
He replied that it would be good for her to medicine herself 
with fresh herbs. “Go, then,” said the queen, “and ask 
Sir Amyas Paulet from me permission to seek them in the 
fields.” 

Bourgoin went to Sir Amyas, who, as he himself was troubled 
with sciatica, should have understood better than anyone the 
need of the remedies for which the queen asked. But this 
request, simple as it was, raised great difficulties. Sir Amyas 
replied that he could do nothing without referring to his com- 
panion, Drury ; but that paper and ink might be brought, and 
that he, Master Bourgoin, could then make a list of the needful 
plants, which they would try to procure. Bourgoin answered 
that he did not know English well enough, and that the village 
apothecaries did not know enough Latin, for him to risk the 
queen’s life for some error by himself or others. Finally, after 
a thousand hesitations, Paulet allowed Bourgoin to go out, 
which he did, accompanied by the apothecary Gorjon ; so that 
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the following day the queen was able to begin to doctor 
berselt 

Mary Stuart’s presentiments had not deceived her : Tuesday, 
February 17 th, at about two o’clock in the afternoon, the Earls 
of Kent and Shrewsbury, and Beale sent word to the queen 
that they desired to speak with her. The queen answered 
that she was ill and in bed, but that if notwithstanding what 
they had to tell her was a matter of importance, and they 
would give her a little time, she would get up. They made 
answer that the communication they had to make admitted of 
no delay, that they begged her then to make ready ; which the 
queen immediately did, and rising from her bed and cloaking 
herself, she went and seated herself at a little table, on the same 
spot where she was wont to be great part of tlie day. 

Then the two earls, accompanied by Beale, Amyas Paulet, 
and Drue Drury, entered. Behind them, drawn by curiosity, 
full of terrible anxiety, came her dearest ladies and most 
cherished servants. These were, of womenkind, the Misses 
Rende de Really, Gilles Mowbray, Jeanne Kennedy, Elspeth 
Curie, Mary Paget, and Susan Kercady; and of menkind, 
Dominique Bourgoin her doctor, Pierrre Gorjon her apothe- 
cary, Jacques Gervais her surgeon, Annibal Stewart her foot- 
man, Didier Sifflart her butler, Jean Lauder her baker, and 
Martin Huet her carver. 

Then the Earl of Shrewsbury, with head bared like all those 
present, who remained thus as long as they were in the queen’s 
room, began to say in English, addressing Mary — 

“ Madam, the Queen of England, my august mistress, has 
sent me to you, with the Earl of Kent and Sir Robert Beale, 
here present, to make known to you that after having honour- 
ably proceeded in the inquiry into the deed of which you are 
accused and found guilty, an inquiry which has already been 
submitted to your Grace by Lord Buckhurst, and having 
delayed as long as it was in her power the execution of the 
sentence, she can no longer withstand the importunity of her 
subjects, who press her to carry it out, so great and loving is 
their fear for her. For this purpose we have come the bearers 
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of a commission, and we beg very humbly, madam, that it may 
please you to hear it read” 

“ Read, my lord ; I am listening,” replied Mary Stuart, with 
the greatest calmness. Then Robert Beale unrolled the said 
commission, which was on parchment, sealed with the Great 
Seal in yellow wax, and read as follows : — 

“ Elizabeth, by the grace of God, Queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, etc., to our beloved and faithful cousins, George, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Grand Marshal of England ; Henry, Earl 
of Kent; Henry, Earl of Derby ; George, Earl of Cumberland ; 
Henry, Earl of Pembroke, greeting : ' 

“Considering the sentence by us given, and others of our 
Council, nobility, and judges, against the former Queen of 
Scotland, bearing the name of Mary, daughter and heiress of 
James v, King of Scotland, commonly called Queen of Scotland 
and Dowager of France, which sentence all the estates of our 
realm in our last Parliament assembled not only concluded, 
but, after mature deliberation, ratified as being just and reason- 
able; considering also the urgent prayer and request of our 
subjects, begging us and pressing us to proceed to the publica- 
tion thereof, and to carry it into execution against her person, 
according as they judge it duly merited, adding in this place 
that her detention was and would be daily a certain and 
evident danger, not only to our life, but also to themselves 
and their posterity, and to the public weal of this realm, as 
much on account of the Gospel and the true religion of Christ 
as of the peace and tranquillity of this State, although the said 
sentence has been frequently delayed, so that even until this 
time we abstained from issuing the commission to execute it : 
yet, for the complete satisfaction of the said demands made by 
the Estates of our Parliament, through which daily we hear 
that all our friends and subjects, as well as the nobility, 
the wisest, greatest, and most pious, nay, even those of 

* The Earls of Cumberland, Derby, and Pembroke did not attend to the 
queen’s orders, and were present neither at the reading of the sentence nor 
at the execution. 
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inferior condition, with all humility and affection from the care 
they have of our life, and consequently from the fear they have 
of the destruction of the present divine and happy state of the 
realm if we spare the final execution, consenting and desiring 
the said execution ; though the general and continual demands, 
prayers, counsels, and advice were in such things contrary to 
our natural inclination ; yet, being convinced of the urgent 
weight of their continual intercessions tending to the safety of 
our person, and also to the public and private state of our 
realm, we have at last consented and suffered that justice have 
its course, and for its execution, considering the singular confi- 
dence we have in your fidelity and loyalty together for the love 
and affection that you have toward us, particularly to the safe- 
guarding of our person and our country of which you are very 
noble and chief members; we summon, and, for the discharge 
of it we enjoin you, that at sight of these presents you go to 
the castle of Fotheringay, where the former Queen of Scot- 
land is, in the care of our friend and faithful servant and 
counsellor. Sir Amyas Paulet, and there take into your keep- 
ing and do that by your command execution be done on her 
person, in the presence of yourselves and the said Sir Amyas 
Paulet, and of all the other officers of justice whom you com- 
mand to be there : in tiie meantime we have for this end and 
this execution given warrant in such a way and manner, 
and in such a time and place, and by such persons, that you 
five, four, three, or two, find expedient in your discretion ; not- 
withstanding all laws, statutes, and ordinances whatsoever, 
contrary to these presents, sealed with our Great Seal of England, 
which will serve for each of you, and all those who are present, 
or will make by your order anything pertaining to the execution 
aforesaid full and sufficient discharge for ever. 

“ Done and given in our house at Greenwich, the first day 
of February (loth February New Style), in the twenty-ninth 
year of our reign.’* 

Mary listened to this reading with great calmness and great 
dignity ; then, when it was ended, making the sign of the aoss — 
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“ Welcome,” said she, “ to all news which comes in the name 
of God 1 Thanks, Lord, for that You deign to put an end to 
all the ills You have seen me suffer for nineteen years and 
more.” 

“ Madam,” said the Earl of Kent, “ have no ill-will towards 
us on account of your death ; it was necessary to the peace of 
the State and the progress of the new religion.” 

“ So,” cried Mary with delight, “ so I shall have the happi- 
ness of dying for the faith of my fathers ; thus God deigns to 
grant me the glory of martyrdom. Thanks, God,” added she, 
joining her hands with less excitement but with more piety, 
“thanks that You have deigned to destine for me such an end, 
of which I was not worthy. That, O my God, is indeed a 
proof of Your love, and an assurance that You will receive me 
in the number of Your servants ; for although this sentence 
had been notified to me, I was afraid, from the manner in 
which they have dealt with me for nineteen years, of not yet 
being so near as I am to such a happy end, thinking that your 
queen would not dare to lay a hand on me, who, by the grace 
of God, am a queen as she is, the daughter of a queen as she 
is, crowned as she is, her near relative, granddaughter of King 
Henry vii, and who has had the honour of being Queen of 
France, of which I am still Dowager; and this fear was so 
much the greater,” added she, laying her hand on a New 
Testament which was near heron the little table, “that, I swear 
on this holy book, I have never attempted, consented to, or 
even desired the death of my sister, the Queen of England.” 

“ Madam,” replied the Earl of Kent, taking a step towards 
her and pointing to the New Testament, “ this book on which 
you have sworn is not genuine, since it is the papist version ; 
consequently, your oath cannot be considered as any more 
genuine than the book on which it has been taken.” 

“ My lord,” answered the queen, “ what you say may befit 
you, but not me, who well know that this book is the true and 
faithful version of the word of the Lord, a version made by a 
very wise divine, a very good man, and approved by the Church.” 

“ Madam,” the Earl of Kent returned, “ your Grace stopped 
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at what you were taught in your youth, without inquiry as to 
whether it was good or bad : it is not surprising, then, that you 
have remained in your error, for want of having heard anyone 
who could make known the truth to you ; this is why, as your 
Grace has but a few hours longer to remain in this world, and 
consequently has no time to lose, with your permission we 
shall send for the Dean of Peterborough, the most learned man 
there is on the subject of religion, who, with his word, will 
prepare you for your salvation, which you risk to our great 
grief and that of our august queen, by all the papistical follies, 
abominations, and childish nonsense which keep Catholics away 
from the holy word of God and the knowledge of the truth.” 

“ You mistake, my lord,” replied the queen gently, “ if you 
have believed that I have grown up careless in the faith of my 
fathers, and without seriously occupying myself with a matter 
so important as religion. I have, on the contrary, spent my 
life with learned and wise men who taught me what one must 
learn on this subject, and I have sustained myself by reading 
their works, since the means of hearing them has been taken 
from me. Besides, never having doubted in my lifetime, 
doubt is not likely to seize me in my death-hour. And there 
is the Earl of Shrewsbury, here present, who will tell you that, 
since my arrival in England, I have, for an entire Lent, of 
which I repent, heard your wisest doctors, without their argu- 
ments having made any impression on my mind. It will be 
useless, then, my lord,” she added, smiling, “ to summon to 
one so hardened as I the Dean of Peterborough, learned as he 
is. The only thing I ask you in exchange, my lord, and for 
which I shall be grateful to you beyond all expression, is that 
you will send me my almoner, whom you keep shut up in this 
house, to console me and prepare me for death, or, in his stead, 
another priest, be he who he may, if only a poor priest from a 
poor village, I being no harder to please than God, and not 
asking that he have knowledge, provided that he has faith.” 

“ It is with regret, madam,” replied the Earl of Kent, “ that 
I find myself obliged to refuse your Grace's request; but it 
would be contrary to our religion and our conscience, and we 
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should be culpable in doing it ; this is why we again offer you 
the venerable Dean of Peterborough, certain that your Grace 
will find more consolation and content in him than in any 
bishop, priest, or vicar of the Catholic faith.” 

“Thank you, my lord,” said the queen again, “but I have 
nothing to do with him, and as I have a conscience free of the 
crime for which I am about to die, with God’s help, martyrdom 
will take the place of confession for me. And now, I will 
remind you, my lord, of what you told me yourself, that I have 
but few hours to live ; and these few hours, to profit me, 
should be passed in prayer and meditation, and not in idle 
disputes.” 

With these words, she rose, and, bowing to the earls, Sir 
Robert Beale, Amyas, and Drury, she indicated, by a gesture 
full of dignity, that she wished to be alone and in peace ; then, 
as they prepared to go out — 

“ A propos^ my lords,” said she, “ for what o’clock should I 
make ready to die ? ” 

“ For eight o’clock to-morrow, madam,” answered the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, stammering. 

“It is well,” said Mary; “but have you not some reply to 
make me, from my sister Elizabeth, relative to a letter which 
I wrote to her about a month ago ? ” 

“ And of what did this letter treat, if it please you, madam ? ” 
asked the Earl of Kent. 

“Of my burial and my funeral ceremony, my lord : I asked 
to be interred in France, in the cathedral church of Rheims, 
near the late queen my mother.” 

“ That may not be, madam,” replied the Earl of Kent ; “ but 
do not trouble yourself as to all these details : the queen, my 
august mistress, will provide for them as is suitable. Has your 
Grace anything else to ask us ? ” 

“I would also like to know,” said Mary, “if my servants will 
be allowed to return, each to his own country, with the little 
that I can give him ; which will hardly be enough, in any case, 
for the long service they have done me, and the long imprison- 
ment they have borne on my account.” 
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“ We have no instructions on that head, madam,’’ the Bail 
of Kent said, but we think that an order will be given for this 
as for the other things, in accordance with your wishes. Is 
this all that your Grace has to say to us ? ** 

** Yes, my lord,” replied the queen, bowing a second time, 
** and now you may withdraw.” 

“ One moment, my lords, in Heaven^s name, one moment ! ” 
cried the old physician, coming forward and throwing himself 
on his knees before the two earls. 

** What do you want ? ” asked Lord Shrewsbury. 

“ I'o point out to you, my lords,” replied the aged Bourgoin, 
weeping, “ that you have granted the queen but a very short 
time for such an important matter as this of her life. Reflect, 
my lords, what rank and degree she whom you have condemned 
has held among the princes of this earth, and consider if it is 
well and seemly to treat her as an ordinary condemned person 
of middling estate. And if not for the sake of this noble queen, 
my lords, do this for the sake of us her poor servants, who, 
having had the honour of living near her so long, cannot thus 
part from her so quickly and without preparation. Besides, my 
lords, think of it, a woman of her state and position ought to 
have some time in which to set in order her last affairs. And 
what will become of her, and of us, if before dying, our mistress 
has not time to regulate her jointure and her accounts and to 
put in order her papers and her title-deeds ? She has services 
to reward and offices of piety to perform. She should not 
neglect the one or the other. Besides, we know that she will 
only concern herself with us, and, through this, my lords, 
neglect her own salvation. Grant her, then, a few more days, 
my lords ; and as our mistress is too proud to ask of you such 
a favour, I ask you in all our names, and implore you not to 
refuse to poor servants a request which your august queen 
would certainly not refuse them, if they had the good fortune 
to be able to lay it at her feet.” 

“Is it then true, madam,” Sir Robert Beale asked, “that 
you have not yet made a will ? ” 

“ I have not, sir,” the queen answered. 
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** In that case, my lords,” said Sir Robert Beale, turning to 
the two earls, perhaps it would be a good thing to put it off for 
a day or two.” 

** Impossible, sir,” replied the Earl of Shrewsbury : the time 
is fixed, and we cannot change anything, even by a minute, now.” 

** Enough, Bourgoin, enough,” said the queen ; “ rise, I 
command you.” 

Bourgoin obeyed, and the Earl of Shrewsbury, turning to Sir 
Amyas Paulet, who was behind him — 

“ Sir Amyas,” said he, “ we entrust this lady to your keeping : 
you will charge yourself with her, and keep her safe till our 
return.” 

With these words he went out, followed by the Earl of Kent, 
Sir Robert Beale, Amyas Paulet, and Drury, and the queen 
remained alone with her servants. 

Then, turning to her women with as serene a countenance 
as if the event which had just taken place was of little 
importance — 

“Well, Jeanne,” said she, speaking to Kennedy, “have I not 
always told you, and was I not right, that at the bottom of their 
hearts they wanted to do this ? and did I not see clearly through 
all their procedure the end they had in view, and know well 
enough that I was too great an obstacle to their false religion 
to be allowed to live? Come,” continued she, “hasten supper 
now, that I may put my affairs in order.” Then, seeing that 
instead of obeying her, her servants were weeping and lament- 
ing, “My children,” said she, with a sad smile, but without 
a tear in her eye, “ it is no time for weeping, quite the contrary ; 
for if you love me, you ought to rejoice that the Lord, in 
making me die for His cause, relieves me from the torments 
I have endured for nineteen years. As for me, I thank Him 
for allowing me to die for the glory of His faith and His Church. 
Let each have patience, then, and while the men prepare supper, 
we women will pray to God.” 

The men immediately went out, weeping and sobbing, and 
the queen and her women fell on their knees. When they 
bad redted some prayers, Mary rose, and sending for all the 
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money she had left, she counted it and divided it into portions, 
which she put into purses with the name of the destined 
recipient, in her handwriting, with the money. 

At that moment, supper being served, she seated herself at 
table with her women as usual, the other servants standing or 
coming and going, her doctor waiting on her at table as he was 
accustomed since her steward had been taken from her. She 
ate no more nor less than usual, speaking, throughout supper, 
of the Earl of Kent, and of the way in which he betrayed 
himself with respect to religion, by his insisting on wanting to 
give the queen a pastor instead of a priest. “ Happily,” she 
added, laughing, ** one more skilful than he was needed to change 
me.” Meanwhile Bourgoin was weeping behind the queen, for 
he was thinking that he was serving her for the last time, and 
that she who was eating, talking, and laughing thus, next day 
at the same hour would be but a cold and insensible corpse. 

When the meal was over, the queen sent for all her servants ; 
then, before the table was cleared of anything, she poured out 
a cup of wine, rose and drank to their health, asking them if 
they would not drink to her salvation. Then she had a glass 
given to each one : all kneeled down, and all, says the account 
from which we borrow these details, drank, mingling their tears 
with the wine, and asking pardon of the queen for any wrongs 
they had done her. The qeeen granted it heartily, and asked 
them to do as much for her, and to forget her impatient ways, 
which she begged them to put down to her imprisonment. 
Then, having given them a long discourse, in which she explained 
to them their duties to God, and exhorted them to persevere 
in the Catholic faith, she begged them, after her death, to live 
together in peace and charity, forgetting all the petty quarrels 
and disputes which they had had among one another in the 
past. 

This speech ended, the queen rose from table, and desired 
to go into her wardrobe-room, to see the clothes and jewels 
she wished to dispose of ; but Bourgoin observed that it would 
be better to have all these separate objects brought into her 
chamber ; that there would be a double advantage in this, she 
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would be less tired for one thing, and the English would not 
see them for another. This last reason decided her, and while 
the servants were supping, she had brought into her ante-room, 
first of all, all her robes, and took the inventory from her ward- 
robe attendant, and began to write in the margin beside each 
item the name of the person it was to be given to. Directly, 
and as fast as she did it, that person to whom it was given took 
it and put it aside. As for the things which were too personal 
to her to be thus bestowed, she ordered that they should be 
sold, and that the purchase-money should be used for her 
servants’ travelling expenses, when they returned to their own 
countries, well knowing how great the cost would be and that 
no one would have sufficient means. This memorandum 
finished, she signed it, and gave it as a discharge to her ward- 
robe attendant. 

Then, that done, she went into her room, where had been 
brought her rings, her jewels, and her most valuable belongings ; 
inspected them all, one after the other, down to the very least ; 
and distributed them as she had done her robes, so that, present 
or absent, everyone had something. Then she furthermore 
gave, to her most' faithful people, the jewels she intended for 
the king and queen of France, for the king her son, for the 
queen-mother, for Messieurs de Guise and de Lorraine, without 
forgetting in this distribution any prince or princess among her 
relatives. She desired, besides, that each should keep the 
things then in his care, giving her linen to the young lady 
who looked after it, her silk embroideries to her who took 
charge of them, her silver plate to her butler, and so on with 
the rest 

Then, as they were asking her for a discharge, “ It is use- 
less,” said she; “you owe an account to me only, and to- 
morrow, therefore, you will no longer owe it to anyone ” ; but, 
as they pointed out that the king her son could claim from 
them, “You are right,” said she; and she gave them what 
they asked. 

That done, and having no hope left of being visited by her 
confessor, she wrote him this letter : — 
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have been tormented all this day on account o( my 
religion, and urged to receive the consolations of a heretic: 
you will learn, through Bouigoin and the others, that everything 
they could say on this matter has been useless, that I have 
faithfully made protestation of the faith in which I wish to die* 

I requested that you should be allowed to receive my confession 
and to give me the sacrament, which has been cruelly refused, 
as well as the removal of my body, and the power to make my 
will freely ; so that I cannot write anything except through their 
hands, and with the good pleasure of their mistress. For want 
of seeing you, then, I confess to you my sins in general, as I 
should have done in particular, begging you, in God^s name, to 
watch and pray this night with me, for the remission of my 
sins, and to send me your absolution and forgiveness for all 
the wrongs I have done you. I shall try to see you in their 
presence, as they permitted it to my steward ; and if it is allowed, 
before all, and on my knees, I shall ask your blessing. Send 
me the l^est prayers you know for this night and for to morrow 
morning ; for the time is short, and I have not the leisure to 
write ; but be calm, I shall recommend you like the rest of my 
servants, and your benefices above all will be secured to you. 
Farewell, for I have not much more time. Send to me in 
writing everything you can find, best for my salvation, in 
prayers and exhortations. I send you my last little ring.” 

Directly she had w'ritten this letter the queen began to 
make her will, and at a stroke, with her pen running on and 
almost without lifting it from the paper, she wrote two large 
sheets, containing several paragraphs, in which no one was 
forgotten, present as absent, distributing the little she had with 
scrupulous fairness, and still more according to need than 
according to service. The executors she chose were: the 
Duke of Guise, her first cousin ; the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
her ambassador; the Bishop of Ross, her chaplain in chief; 
and M. du Ruysseau, her chancellor, all four certainly very 
worthy of the charge, the first from his authority, the two 
bishops by piety and conscience, and the last by his know- 
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todge of aflkiis. Her will finished, she wrote this letter to 
the King of France : — 

Sir my Brothkr-in-Law, — Having, by God’s permission 
and for my sins, I believe, thrown myself into the arms of this 
queen, my cousin, where I have had much to endure for 
more than twenty years, I am by her and by her Parliament 
finally condemned to death ; and having asked for my papers, 
taken from me, to make my will, I have not been able to 
obtain anything to serve me, not even permission to write my 
last wishes freely, nor leave that after my death my body 
should be transported, as was my dearest desire, into your 
kingdom, where I had had the honour of being queen, your 
sister and your ally. To-day, after dinner, without more 
respect, my sentence has been declared to me, to be executed 
to-morrow, like a criminal, at eight o’clock in the morning. 
I have not the leisure to give you a full account of what has 
occurred ; but if it please you to believe my doctor and these 
others my distressed servants, you will hear the truth, and that, 
thanks to God, I despise death, which I protest I receive 
innocent of every crime, *even if I were their subject, which I 
never was. But my faith in the Catholic religion and my claims 
to the crown of England are the real causes for my condemna- 
tion, and yet they will not allow me to say that it is for 
religion I die, for my religion kills theirs ; and that is so true, 
that they have taken my chaplain from me, who, although a 
prisoner in the same castle, may not come either to console 
me, or to give me the holy sacrament of the eucharist ; but, 
on the contrary, they have made me urgent entreaties to 
receive the consolations of their minister whom they have 
brought for this purpose. He who will bring you this letter, 
and the rest of my servants, who are your subjects for the 
most part, will bear you witness of the way in which I shall 
have performed my last act. Now it remains to me to implore 
you, as a most ChriFtian king, as my brother-in-law, as my 
ancient ally, and one who has so often done me the honour 
to protest your friendship for me, to give proof of this friend- 
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ihip, in your virtue and your charity, by helping me in that at 
which I cannot without you discharge my conscience — that is 
to say, in rewarding my good distressed servants, by giving them 
their dues ; then, in having prayers made to God for a queen 
who has been called most Christian, and who dies a Catholic 
and deprived of all her goods. As to my son, I commend him 
to you as much as he shall deserve, for I cannot answer for 
him ; but as to my servants, I commend them with clasped 
hands. I have taken the liberty of sending you two rare 
stones good for the health, hoping that yours may be perfect 
during a long life; you will receive them as coming from your 
very affectionate sister-in-law, at the point of death and 
giving proof of her good disposition towards you. 

“ I shall commend my servants to you in a memorandum, 
and will order you, for the good of my soul, for whose salvation 
it will be employed, to pay me a portion of what you owe me, 
if it please you, and I conjure you for the honour of Jesus, to 
whom I shall pray to-morrow at my death, that you leave me 
the wherewithal to found a mass and to perform the necessary 
charities. 

“This Wednesday, two hours after midnight. — Your affec- 
tionate and good sister, Mary, R. . . 

Of all these recommendations, the will and the letters, the 
queen at once had copies made which she signed, so that, if 
some should be seized by the English, the others might reach 
their destination. Bourgoin pointed out to her that she was 
wrong to be in such a hurry to close them, and that perhaps in 
two or three hours she would remember that she had left 
something out. But the queen paid no attention, saying she 
was sure she had not forgotten anything, and that if she had, 
she had only time now to pray and to look to her conscience. 
So she shut up all the several articles in the drawers of a piece 
of furniture and gave the key to Bourgoin ; then sending foi 
a foot-bath, in which she stayed for about ten minutes, she lay 
down in bed, where she was not seen to sleep, but constantly 
to repeat prayers or to remain in meditation. 
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Towards four o’clock in the morning, the queen, who was 
accustomed, after evening prayers, to have the story of some 
male or female saint read aloud to her, did not wish to depart 
from this habit, and, after having hesitated among several for 
this solemn occasion, she chose the greatest sinner of all, the 
penitent thief, saying humbly — 

“ If, great sinner as he was, he has yet sinned less than I, 
I desire to beg him, in remembrance of the passion of Jesus 
Christ, to have pity on me in the hour of my death, as Our 
Lord had pity on him.” 

Then, when the reading was over, she had all her handker- 
chiefs brought, and chose the finest, which was of delicate 
cambric all embroidered in gold, to bandage her eyes with. 

At daybreak, reflecting that she had only two hours to live, 
she rose and began dressing, but before she had finished, 
Bourgoin came into her room, and, afraid lest the absent 
servants might murmur against the queen, if by chance they 
were discontented at the will, and might accuse those who had 
been present of having taken away from their share to add to 
their own, he begged Mary to send for them all and to read 
it in their presence ; to which Mary agreed, and consented to 
do so at once. 

All the servants were then summoned, and the queen read 
her testament, saying that it was done of her own free, full and 
entire wdll, written and signed with her own hand, and that 
accordingly she begged those present to give all the help in 
their power in seeing it carried out without change or omission ; 
then, having read it over, and having received a promise from 
all, she gave it to Bourgoin, charging him to send it to M. de 
Guise, her chief executor, and at the same time to forward 
her letters to the king and her principal papers and memor- 
andums : after this, she had the casket brought in which she 
had put the purses which we mentioned before ; she opened 
them one after another, and seeing by the ticket within for 
whom each was intended, she distributed them with her own 
hand, none of the recipients being aware of their contents. 
These gifts varied from twenty to three hundred crowns ; and 
ni.«-a4 
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to these sums she added seven hundred livres for the poor, 
namely, two hundred for the poor of England and five hundred 
for the poor of France ; then she gave to each man in her suite 
two rose nobles to be distributed in alms for her sake, and 
finally one hundred and fifty crowns to Bourgoin to be divided 
among them all when they should separate ; and thus twenty- 
six or twenty-seven {people had money legacies. 

The queen performed all this with great composure and 
calmness, with no apparent change of countenance ; so that 
it seemed as if she were only preparing for a journey or change 
of dwelling ; then she again bade her servants farewell, con- 
soling them and exhorting them to live in peace, all this 
while finishing dressing as well and as elegantly as she 
could. 

Her toilet ended, the queen went from her reception-room 
to her ante-room, where there was an altar set up and arranged, 
at which, before he had been taken from her, her chaplain used 
to say mass ; and kneeling on the steps, surrounded by all her 
servants, she began the communion prayers, and when they 
were ended, drawing from a golden box a host consecrated by 
Pius V, which she had always scrupulously preserved for the 
occasion of her death, she told Bourgoin to take it, and, as he 
was the senior, to take the priest^s place, old age being holy 
and sacred ; and in this manner, in spite of all the precautions 
taken to deprive her of it, the queen received the holy 
sacrament of the eucharist. 

This pious ceremony ended, Bourgoin told the queen that 
in her will she had forgotten three people — Mesdemoiselles 
Beauregard, de Montbrun, and her chaplain. The queen 
was greatly astonished at this oversight, which was quite 
involuntary, and, taking back her will, she wrote her wishes 
with respect to them in the first empty margin ; then she 
kneeled down again in prayer; but after a moment, as she 
suffered too much in this position, she rose, and Bourgoin 
having had brought her a little bread and wine, she ate and 
drank, and when she had finished, gave him her hand and 
thanked him for having been present to help her at her last 
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meal, as he was accustomed ; and feeling stronger, she kneeled 
down and began to pray again. 

Scarcely had she done so, than there was a knocking at the 
door: the queen understood what was required of her; but 
as she had not finished praying, she begged those who were 
come to fetch her to wait a moment, and in a few minutes 
she would be ready. 

The Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, remembering the resist- 
ance she had made when she had had to go down to the 
commissioners and appear before the lawyers, mounted some 
guards in the ante-room where they were waiting themselves, 
so that they could take her away by force if necessary, should 
she refuse to come willingly, or should her servants want to 
defend her ; but it is untrue that the two barons entered her 
room, as some have said. They only set foot there once, on 
the occasion which we have related, when they came to apprise 
her of her sentence. 

They waited some minutes, nevertheless, as the queen had 
begged them ; then, about eight o'clock, they knocked again, 
accompanied by the guards ; but to their great surprise the door 
was opened immediately, and they found Mary on her knees 
in prayer. Upon this. Sir Thomas Andrew, who was at the 
time sheriff of the county of Nottingham, entered alone, a 
white wand in his hand, and as everyone stayed on their 
knees praying, he crossed the room with a slow step and stood 
behind the queen : he waited a moment there, and as Mary 
Stuart did not seem to see him — 

“ Madam,*’ said he, “ the earls have sent me to you.” 

At these words the queen turned round, and at once rising 
in the middle of her prayer, “ Let us go,” she replied, and 
she made ready to follow him; then Bourgoin, taking the 
cross of black wood with an ivory Christ which was over the 
altar, said — 

“ Madam, would you not like to take this little cross ? ” 

“Thank you for having reminded me,” Mary answered; 
“ I had intended to, but I forgot” Then, giving it to Annibal 
Stewart, her footman, that he might present it when she 
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should ask for it, she began to move to the door, and on 
account of the great pain in her limbs, leaning on Bourgoiny 
who, as they drew near, suddenly let her go, saying — 

“ Madam, your Majesty knows if we love you, and all, such 
as we are, are ready to obey you, should you command us to 
die for you; but I, I have not the strength to lead you 
farther ; besides, it is not becoming that we, who should be 
defending you to the last drop of our blood, should seem to 
be betraying you in giving you thus into the hands of these 
infamous English.” 

“You are right, Bourgoin,” said the queen; “moreover, 
my death would be a sad sight for you, which I ought to spare 
your age and your friendship. Mr. Sheriff,” added she, 
“call someone to support me, for you see that I cannot 
walk.” 

The sheriff bowed, and signed to two guards whom he had 
kept hidden behind the door to lend him assistance in case the 
queen should resist, to approach and support her ; which they 
at once did ; and Mary Stuart went on her way, preceded and 
followed by her servants weeping and wringing their hands. 
But at the second door other guards stopped them, telling 
them they must go no farther. They all cried out against 
such a prohibition : they said that for the nineteen years they 
had been shut up with the queen they had always accompanied 
her wherever she went ; that it w^as frightful to deprive their 
mistress of their services at the last moment, and that such an 
order had doubtless been given because they wanted to practise 
some shocking cruelty on her, of which they desired no 
witnesses. Bourgoin, who was at their head, seeing that he 
could obtain nothing by threats or entreaties, asked to speak 
with the earls ; but this claim was not allowed either, and as 
the servants wanted to pass by force, the soldiers repulsed 
them with blows of their arquebuses ; then, raising her 
voice — 

“ It is wrong of you to prevent my servants following me,” 
said the queen, “and I begin to think, like them, that you 
have some ill design upon me beyond my death.” 
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The sheriff replied, “ Madam, four of your servants are 
chosen to follow you, and no more ; when you have come 
down, they wull be fetched, and will rejoin you.'^ 

What ! ” said the queen, “ the four chosen |x*rsons cannot 
even follow me now ? ” 

‘‘The order is thus given by the earls,*’ answered the 
sheriff, “ and, to my great regret, madam, I can do nothing/* 
Then the queen turned to them, and taking the cross from 
Annibal Stewart, and in her other hand her book of Hours and 
her handkerchief, “ My children,*’ said she, “ this is one more 
grief to add to our other griefs ; let us bear it like Christians, 
and offer this fresh sacrifice to God.” 

At these w^ords sobs and cries burst forth on all sides : the 
unhappy servants fell on their knees, and while some rolled on 
the ground, tearing their hair, others kissed her hands, her 
knees, and the hem of her gown, begging her forgiveness for 
every possible fault, calling her their mother and bidding her 
farewell. Finding, no doubt, that this scene was lasting too 
long, the sheriff made a sign, and the soldiers pushed the men 
and women back into the room and shut the door on them ; 
still, fast as w^as the door, the queen none the less heard their 
cries and lamentations, which seemed, in spite of the guards, 
as if they would accompany her to the scaffold. 

At the stairhead, the queen found Andrew Melville awaiting 
her : he was the Master of her Household, who had been 
secluded from her for some time, and who w^as at last per- 
mitted to see her once more to say farewell. The queen, hasten- 
ing her steps, approached him, and kneeling down to receive 
his blessing, which he gave her, w^eeping — 

“ Melville,” said she, without rising, and addressing him as 
“ thou ” for the first time, “ as thou hast been an honest servant 
to me, be the same to my son : seek him out directly after my 
death, and tell him of it in every detail ; tell him that I wish 
him well, and that 1 beseech God to send him His Holy Spirit.” 

“Madam,” replied Melville, “this is certainly the saddest 
message with which a man can be charged : no matter, I shall 
faithfully fulfil it, I swear to you.** 
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“What sayest thou, Melville?” responded the queen, 
rising; “and what better news canst thou bear, on the 
contrary, than that I am delivered from all my ills ? Tell him 
that he should rejoice, since the sufferings of Mary Stuart are 
at an end ; tell him that I die a Catholic, constant in my 
religion, faithful to Scotland and France, and that I forgive 
those who put me to death. Tell him that I have always 
desired the union of England and Scotland ; tell him, finally, 
that I have done nothing injurious to his kingdom, to his 
honour, or to his rights. And thus, good Melville, till we meet 
again in heaven.” 

Then, leaning on the old man, whose face was bathed in 
tears, she descended the staircase, at the foot of which she 
found the two earls, Sir Henry Talbot, Lord Shrewsbury's 
son, Amyas Paulet, Drue Drury, Robert Beale, and many 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood r the queen, advancing 
towards them without pride, but without humility, com- 
plained that her servants had been refused permission to 
follow her, and asked that it should be granted. The lords 
conferred together ; and a moment after the Earl of Kent 
inquired which ones she desired to have, saying she might be 
allowed six. So the queen chose from among the men 
Bourgoin, Gordon, Gervais, and Didier ; and from the women 
Jeanne Kennedy and Elspeth Curie, the ones she preferred to 
all, though the latter was sister to the secretary who had 
betrayed her. But here arose a fresh difficulty, the earls 
saying that this permission did not extend to women, women 
not being used to be present at such sights, and when they 
were, usually upsetting everyone with cries and lamentations, 
and, as soon as the decapitation was over, rushing to the 
scaffold to staunch the blood w4th their handkerchiefs — a most 
unseemly proceeding. 

“ My lords,” then said the queen, “ I answer and promise 
for my servants that they will not do any of the things your 
honours fear. Alas ! poor people ! they would be very glad to 
bid me farewell ; and I hope that your mistress, being a maiden 
queen, and accordingly sensitive for the honour of women. 
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has not given you such strict orders that you are unable to 
grant me the little I ask ; so much the more,” added she in a 
profoundly mournful tone, “that my rank should be taken 
into consideration ; for indeed I am your queen’s cousin, 
granddaughter of Henry vii, Queen Dowager of France and 
crowned Queen of Scotland.” 

The lords consulted together for another moment, and 
granted her demands. Accordingly, two guards went up 
immediately to fetch the chosen individuals. 

The queen then moved on to the great hall, leaning on two 
of Sir Amyas Paulet’s gentlemen, accompanied and followed 
by the earls and lords, the sheriff walking before her, and 
Andrew Melville bearing her train. Her dress, as carefully 
chosen as possible, as we have said, consisted of a coif of fine 
cambric trimmed with lace, with a lace veil thrown back and 
falling to the ground behind. She wore a cloak of black 
stamped satin lined with back taffetas and trimmed in front 
with sable, with a long train and sleeves hanging to the 
ground ; the buttons were of jet in the shape of acorns and sur- 
rounded with pearls, her collar in the Italian style ; her doublet 
was of figured black satin, and underneath she wore stays, 
laced behind, in crimson satin, edged with velvet of the same 
colour ; a gold cross hung by a pomander chain at her neck, 
and two rosaries at her girdle : it was thus she entered 
the great hall where the scaffold was erected. 

It was a platform twelve feet wide, raised about two feet 
from the floor, surrounded with barriers and covered with 
black serge, and on it were a little chair^ a cushion to kneel 
on, and a block also covered in black. Just as, having 
mounted the steps, she set foot on the fatal boards, the 
executioner came forward, and, asking forgiveness for the duty 
he was about to perform, kneeled, hiding behind him his axe. 
Mary saw it, however, and cried — 

“ Ah I I would rather have been beheaded in the French 
way, with a sword ! . . .” 

“ It is not my fault, madam,” said the executioner, “ if this 
last vrish of your Majesty cannot be fulfilled ; but, not having 
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been instructed to bring a sword, and having found this axe 
here only, I am obliged to use it. Will that prevent your 
pardoning me, then ? ” 

I pardon you, my friend,” said Mary, “ and in proof of it, 
here is my hand to kiss.” 

The executioner [)ut his lips to the queen^s hand, rose and 
approac bed the chair. Mary sat down, and the Earls of Kent 
and Shrewsbury standing on her left, the sheriff and his officers 
before her, Amyas Paulet Ixrhind, and outside the barrier the 
lords, knights, and gentlemen, numbering nearly two hundred 
and fifty, Robert Beale for the second time read the warrant 
for execution, and as he was beginning the servants who had 
l>een fetched came into the hall and placed themselves behind 
the sGiffold, the men mounted upon a bench put back against 
the wall, and the women kneeling in front of it ; and a little 
spaniel, of which the queen was very fond, came quietly, as if he 
feared to be driven away, and lay down near his mistress. 

Tlie (|ucen listened to the reading of the warrant without 
seeming to pay much attention, as if it had concerned some- 
one else, and with a countenance as calm and even as joyous 
as if it had l>een a {)ardon and not a sentence of death ; then, 
when Beale liad ended, and having ended, cried in a loud 
voice, “ God save ()ueen Elizabeth ! ” to which no 01 ^' - va. ; 
any resfxinse, Mary signed herself with the cross, arferre two 
without any change of expression, and, on the contrary, who great 
than ever — ^ ^ 

“ My lords,” said she, “ I am a queen-born sovereign prA**" ^ 5 , 
and not subject to law, a near relation of the Queen of England, 
and her rightful heir ; for a long time I have been a prisoner 
in this country, I have suffered here much tribulation and 
many evils that no one had the right to inflict, and now, to 
crown all, I am about to lose my life. Well, my lords, bear 
witness that 1 die in the Catholic faith, thanking God for lettiag 
me die for His holy cause, and protesting, to-day as every 
day, in public as in {)rivate, that I have never plotted, consented 
to, nor desired the queen’s death, nor any other thing against 
her person ; but that, on the contrary, I have always loved her, 
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and have always offered her good and reasonable conditions to 
put an end to the troubles of the kingdom and deliver me from 
my captivity, without my having ever been honoured with a 
reply from her ; and all this, my lords, you well know. Finally, 
my enemies have attained their end, which was to put me to 
death : I do not pardon them less for it than I pardon all those 
who have attempted anything against me. After my death, 
the authors of it will be known. Rut I die without accusing 
anyone, for fear the I^ord should hear me and avenge me.*’ 

Upon this, whether he was afraid that such a sj-x^ech by so 
great a queen should soften the assembly too much, or whether 
he found that all these words were making too much delay, 
the Dean of Peterborough placed himself before Mary, and, 
leaning on the barrier — 

** Madam,” he said, “my much honoured mistress has com- 
manded me to come to you ” Rut at these words, Mary, 

turning and interrupting him — 

“ Mr. Dean,” she answered in a loud voice, “ I have nothing 
to do with you ; I do not wish to hear you, and beg you to 
withdraw.” 

“ Madam,” said the dean, persisting in spile of this resolve 
expressed in such firm and precise terms, “you have but a 
moment longer : change your opinions, abjure your errors, and 
put your faith in Jesus Christ alone, that you may be saved 
through Him.” 

“Everything you can say is useless,” replied the queen, 
“and you will gain nothing by it; be silent, then, I beg you, 
and let me die in peace.” 

And as she saw that he wanted to go on, she sat down on 
the other side of the chair and turned her back to him ; but 
the dean immediately walked round the scaffold till he faced 
her again ; then, as he w^as going to speak, the queen turned 
about once more, and sat as at first. Seeing which the Earl of 
Shrewsbury said — 

“Madam, truly I despair that you are so attached to this 
folly of papacy : allow us, if it please you, to pray for you.” 

“ My lord,” the queen answered, “ if you desire to pray for 
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me, I thank you, for the intention is good ; but I cannot join 
in your prayers, for we are not of the same religion/’ 

The earls then called the dean, and while the queen, seated 
in her little chair, was praying in a low tone, he, kneeling on 
the scaffold ste{>s, prayed aloud ; and the whole assembly except 
the queen and her servants prayed after him ; then, in the midst 
of her orison, which she said with her Agnus Dei round her 
neck, a crucifix in one hand, and her book of Hours in the other, 
she fell from her seat on to her knees, praying aloud in I^tin, 
whilst the others prayed in English, and when the others were 
silent, she continued in English in her turn, so that they could 
hear her, praying for the afflicted Church of Christ, for an end 
to the persecution of Catholics, and for the happiness of 
her son’s reign ; then she said, in accents full of faith and 
fervour, that she hoped to be saved by the merits of Jesus 
Christ, at the foot of whose cross she was going to shed her 
blood. 

At these words the Earl of Kent could no longer contain 
himself, and without respect for the sanctity of the moment — 
“Oh, madam,” said he, “put Jesus Christ in your heart, 
and reject all this rubbish of popish deceptions.” 

But she, without listening, went on, praying the saints to 
intercede with God for her, and kissing the crucifix, she cried — 
“ Lord ! Lord ! receive me in Thy arms outstretched on the 
cross, and forgive me all my sins ! ” 

Thereupon, she being again seated in the chair, the Earl of 
Kent asked her if she had any confession to make ; to which 
she replied that, not being guilty of anything, to confess would 
be to give herself the lie. 

“ It is well,” the earl answered ; “ then, madam, prepare,” 
The queen rose, and as the executioner approached to assist 
her disrobe — 

“Allow me, my friend,” said she; “I know how to do it 
better than you, and am not accustomed to undress before so 
many spectators, nor to be served by such valets.” 

And then, calling her two women, she began to unpin her 
coiffure, and as Jeanne Kennedy and Elspeth Curie, while 
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performing this last service for their mistress, could not help 
weeping bitterly — 

“Do not weep,” she said to them in French ; “for I have 
promised and answered for you.” 

With these words, she made the sign of the cross upon the 
forehead of each, kissed them, and recommended them to pray 
for her. 

Then the queen began to undress, herself assisting, as she 
was wont to do when preparing for bed, and taking the gold 
cross from her neck, she wished to give it to Jeanne, saying to 
the executioner — 

“ My friend, I know that all I have upon me belongs to you ; 
but this is not in your way : let me bestow it, if you please, on 
this young lady, and she will give you'twice its value in money.” 

But the executioner, hardly allowing her to finish, snatched it 
from her hands with — 

“ It is my right.” 

The queen was not moved much by this brutality, and 
went on taking off her garments until she was simply in her 
petticoat. 

Thus rid of all her garb, she again sat down, and Jeanne 
Kennedy approaching her, took from her pocket the handker- 
chief of gold-embroidered cambric which she had prepared 
the night before, and bound her eyes with it ; which the earls, 
lords, and gentlemen looked upon with great surprise, it not 
being customary in England, and as she thought that she was 
to be beheaded in the French way — that is to say, seated in the 
chair — she held herself upright, motionless, and with her neck 
stiffened to make it easier for the executioner, who, for his part, 
not knowing how to proceed, w'as standing, without striking, 
axe in hand : at last the man laid his hand on the queen’s 
head, and drawing her forw'ard, made her fall on her knees. 
Mary then understood what was required of her, and feeling 
for the block with her hands, which were still holding her book 
of Hours and her crucifix, she laid her neck on it, her hands 
joined beneath her chin, that she might pray till the last moment : 
the executioner’s assistant drew them away, for fear they should 
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be cut off with her head ; and as the queen was saying, 
manus tuas, Dorntne^*^ the executioner raised his axe, which was 
simply an axe for chapping wood, and struck the first blow, 
which hit loo liigh, and piercing the skull, made the crucifix 
and the book fly from the condemned’s hands by its violence, 
but which did not sever the head. However, stunned with the 
blow, the queen made no movement, which gave the execu- 
tioner time to redouble it ; but still the head did not fall, and 
a third stroke was necessary to detach a shred of flesh which 
held it to the shoulders. 

At last, when the head was quite severed, the executioner 
held it up to show to the assembly, saying — 

“ Cod save Queen Elizabeth ! 

** So perish all Her Majesty’s enemies 1 ” responded the Dean 
of Peterborough. 

“Amen,” said the Earl of Kent ; but he was the only one: 
no other voice could respond, for all were choked with sobs. 

At that moment the queen’s headdress falling, disclosed her 
hair, cut very short, and as white as if she had been aged 
seventy : as to her face, it had so changed during her death- 
agony that no one would have recognised it had he not known 
it was hers. The s[)ectators cried out aloud at this sight ; for, 
frightful to see, the eyes were ojxm, and the lips went on moving 
as if they would still pray, and this muscular movement lasted 
for more than a (|uarter of an hour after the head had been 
cut off. 

The queen’s servants had rushed upon the scaffold, picking 
up the book of Hours and the crucifix as relics ; and Jeanne 
Kennedy, remembering the little dog who had come to his 
mistress, looked about for him on all sides, seeking him and 
calling him, but she sought and called in vain. He had dis- 
appeared. 

At that moment, as one of the executioners was untying the 
queen’s garters, which were of blue satin embroidered in silver, 
he saw the poor little animal, which had hidden in her petticoat, 
and which he was obliged to bring out by force ; then, having 
escaped from his hands, it took refuge betw^een the queen’s 
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shoulders and her head, which the executioner had laid down 
near the trunk. Jeanne took him then, in spite of his howls, 
and carried him away, covered with blood ; for everyone had 
just been ordered to leave the hall. Bourgoin and Ck^rvais stayed 
behind, entreating Sir Amyas Paulet to let them take the 
queen’s heart, that they might carry it to France, as they had 
promised her ; but they were harshly refused and pushed out 
of the hall, of which all the doors were closed, and where there 
remained only the executioner and the corpse. 

Brantome relates that something infamous took place there I 



CHAPTER X 

T WO hours after the execution, the body and the head were 
taken into the same hall in which Mary Stuart had 
appeared before the commissioners, set down on a table round 
which the judges had sat, and covered over with a black serge 
cloth ; and there remained till three o’clock in the afternoon, 
when Waters the doctor from Stamford and the surgeon from 
Fotheringay village came to open and embalm them — an 
operation which they carried out under the eyes of Amyas 
Paulet and his soldiers, without any respect for the rank and 
sex of the poor corpse, which was thus exposed to the view of 
anyone who wanted to see it : it is true that this indignity did 
not fulfil its proposed aim ; for a rumour spread about that the 
queen had swollen limbs and was dropsical, while, on the con- 
trary, there was not one of the spectators but was obliged to 
confess that he had never seen the body of a young girl in the 
bloom of health purer and lovelier than that of Mary Stuart, 
dead of a violent death after nineteen years of suffering and 
captivity. 

When the body was opened, the spleen was in its normal 
state, with the veins a little livid only, the lungs yellowish in 
places, and the brain one-sixth larger than is usual in persons 
of the same age and sex ; thus everything promised a long life 
to her whose end had just been so cruelly hastened. 

A report having been made of the above, the body was 
embalmed after a fashion, put in a leaden coffin and that in 
another of wood, which was left on the table till the first day of 
August — that is, for nearly five months — before anyone was 
allowed to come near it ; and not only that, but the English 
having noticed that Mary Stub’s unhappy servants, who were 
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still detained as prisoners, went to look at it through the key- 
hole, stopped that up in such a way that they could not even 
gaze at the coffin enclosing the body of her whom they had so 
greatly loved. 

However, one hour after Mary Stuart^s death, Henry Talbot, 
who had been present at it, set out at full speed for I^ndon, 
carrying to Elizabeth the account of her rival’s death ; but at the 
very first lines she read, Elizabeth, true to her character, cried 
out in grief and indignation, saying that her orders had been 
misunderstood, that there had been too great haste, and that 
all this was the fault of Davison the Secretary of State, to whom 
she had given the warrant to keep till she had made up her 
mind, but not to send to Fotheringay. Accordingly, Davison 
was sent to the Tower and condemned to pay a fine of ten 
thousand pounds sterling, for having deceived the queen. 
Meanwhile, amid all this grief, an embargo was laid on all 
vessels in all the ports of the realm, so that the news of the 
death should not reach abroad, especially France, except through 
skilful emissaries who could place the execution in the least 
unfavourable light for Elizabeth. At the same time the 
scandalous popular festivities which had marked the announce- 
ment of the sentence again celebrated the tidings of the execu- 
tion. London was illuminated, bonfires lit, and the enthusiasm 
was such that the French Embassy was broken into and wood 
taken to revive the fires when they began to die down. 

Crestfallen at this event, M. de Chiteauneuf was still shut up 
at the Embassy, when, a fortnight later, he received an invitation 
from Elizabeth to visit her at the country house of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. M. de Chiteauneuf went thither with 
the firm resolve to say no word to her on what had happened ; 
but as soon as she saw him, Elizabeth, dressed in black, rose, 
went to him, and, overwhelming him with kind attentions, told 
him that she was ready to place all the strength of her kingdom 
at Henry iii’s disposal to help him put down the League. 
Chateauneuf received all these offers with a cold and severe 
expression, without saying, as he had promised himself, a single 
word about the event which had put both the queen and him- 
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self into mourning. But, taking him by the hand, she drew 
him a*ide, and there, with deep sighs, said — 

** Ah ! sir, since I saw you the greatest misfortune which could 
befall me has happened : I mean the death of my good sister, 
the Queen of Scotland, of which I swear by God Himself, my 
soul and my salvation, that I am perfectly innocent I had 
signed the order, it is true ; but my counsellors have played me 
a trick for which I cannot calm myself ; and I swear to God 
that if it were not for their long service I would have them 
beheaded. I have a woman’s frame, sir, but in this woman’s 
frame beats a man’s heart.” 

Ch^teauneuf bowed without a response ; but his letter to 
Henry iii and Henry’s answer prove that neither the one nor 
the other was the dupe of this female Tiberius. 

Meanwhile, as we have said, the unfortunate servants were 
prisoners, and the poor body w^as in that great hall waiting for 
a royal interment Things remained thus, Elizabeth said, to 
give her time to order a splendid funeral for her good sister 
Mary, but in reality because the queen dared not place in 
juxtaposition the secret and infamous death and the public and 
royal burial ; then, was not time needed^ for the first reports 
which it pleased Elizabeth to spread to be credited before the 
truth should be known by the mouths of the servants ? For 
the queen hoped that once this careless world had made up its 
mind about the death of the Queen of Scoots, it would not take 
any further trouble to change it Finally, it was only when the 
warders were as tired as the prisoners, that Elizabeth, having 
received a report stating that the ill-embalmed body could no 
longer be kept, at last ordered the funeral to take place. 

Accordingly, after the ist of August, tailors and dressmakers 
arrived at Fotheringay Castle, sent by Elizabeth, with cloth and 
black silk stuffs, to clothe in mourning all Mary’s servants. But 
they refused, not having waited for the Queen of England’s 
bounty, but having made their funeral garments at their own 
expense, immediately after their mistress’s death. The tailors 
and dressmakers, however, none the less set so actively to work 
that on the 7th everything was finished. 
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Neirt day, at eight o’clock in the evening, a large chariot, 
drawn by four horses in mourning trappings, and covered with 
black velvet like the chariot, which was, besides, adorned with 
little streamers on which were embroidered the arms of Scotland, 
those of the queen, and the arms of Aragon, those of Damley, 
stopped at the gate of Fotheringay Castle. It was followed by 
the herald king, accompanied by twenty gentlemen on horse- 
back, with their servants and lackeys, all dressed in mourning, 
who, having alighted, mounted with his whole train into the 
room where the body lay, and had it brought do\^Ti and put 
into the chariot with all possible res|>ect, each of the spectators 
standing with bared head and in profound silence. 

This visit caused a great stir among the prisoners, who debated 
a while whether they ought not to implore the favour of being 
allowed to follow their mistress’s body, which they could not and 
should not let go alone thus ; but just as they were about to 
ask permission to speak to the herald king, he entered the room 
where they were assembled, and told them that he wa.s charged 
by his mistress, the august Queen of England, to give the Queen 
of Scotland the most honourable funeral he could ; that, not 
wishing to fail in such a high undertaking, he had already made 
most of the preparations for the ceremony, which was to take 
place on the loth of August, — that is to say, two days later, — but 
that the leaden shell in which the body was enclosed being very 
heavy, it was better to move it beforehand, and that night, to 
where the grave was dug, than to await the day of the interment 
itself ; that thus they might be easy, this burial of the shell being 
only a preparatory ceremony ; but that if some of them would 
like to accompany the corpse, to see what was done wdth it, 
they were at liberty, and that those who stayed behind could 
follow the funeral pageant, Elizabeth’s positive desire being that 
all, from first to last, should be present in the funeral procession. 
This assurance calmed the unfortunate prisoners, who deputed 
Bourgoin, Gervais, and six others to follow their mistress’s body : 
these were Andrew Melville, Stewart, Gorjon, Howard, Lauder, 
and Nicholas Delamarre. 

At ten o’clock at night they set out, walking behind the 
111.-25 
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chariot, preceded by the herald, accompanied by men on foot, 
who carried torches to light the way, and followed by twenty 
gentlemen and their servants. In this manner, at two o’clock 
in the morning, they reached Peterborough, where there is a 
splendid cathedral built by an ancient Saxon king, and in which, 
on the left of the choir, was already interred good Queen 
Catharine of Aragon, wife of Henry VIII, and where was her 
tomb, still decked with a canopy bearing her arms. 

On arriving, they found the cathedral all hung with black, 
with a dome erected in the middle of the choir, much in the 
way in which chapelles ardentes are set up in France, except that 
there were no lighted candles round it. This dome was covered 
with black velvet, and overlaid with the arms of Scotland and 
Aragon, with streamers like those on the chariot yet again 
rejKjated, The state coffin was already set up under this dome : 
it was a bier, covered like the rest in black velvet fringed with 
silver, on which was a pillow of the same supporting a royal 
crown. 

To the right of this dome, and in front of the burial-place of 
Queen Catharine of Aragon, Mary of Scotland's sepulchre had 
been dug ; it was a grave of brick, arranged to be covered later 
with a slab or a marble tomb, and in which was to be deposited 
the coffin, which the Bishop of Peterborough, in his episcopal 
robes, but without his mitre, cross, or cope, was awaiting at the 
door, accompanied by his dean and several other clergy. The 
body was brought into the cathedral, without chant or prayer, and 
was let down into the tomb amid a profound silence. Directly 
it w^as placed there, the masons, who had stayed their hands, set 
to work again, closing the grave level with the floor, and only 
leaving an opening of about a foot and a half, through which 
could be seen what was within, and through which could be 
thrown on the coffin, as is customary at the obsequies of kings, 
the broken staves of the officers and the ensigns and banners 
with their arms. This nocturnal ceremony ended, Melville, 
Bourgoin, and the other deputies were taken to the bishop’s 
palace, where the persons appointed to take part in the funeral 
procession were to assemble, in number more than three hundred 
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and fifty, all chosen, with the exception of the servants, from 
among the authorities, the nobility, and Protestant clergy. 

The day following, Thursday, August the 9th, they began 
to hang the banqueting halls with rich and sumptuous stuffs, 
and that in the sight of Melville, Bourgoin, and the others, whom 
they had brought thither, less to be present at the interment of 
Queen Mary than to bear witness to the magnificence of Queen 
Elizabeth. But, as one may suppose, the unhappy prisoners 
were indifferent to this splendour, great and extraordinary as 
it was. 

On Friday, August loth, all the chosen persons assembled 
at the bishop’s palace : they ranged themselves in the appointed 
order, and turned their steps to the cathedral, which was close 
by. When they arrived there, they took the places assigned 
them in the choir, and the choristers immediately began to 
chant a funeral service in English and according to Protestant 
rites. At the first words of this service, when he saw it was 
not conducted by Catholic priests, Bourgoin left the cathedral, 
declaring that he would not be present at such sacrilege, and 
he was follow^ed by all Mary’s servants, men and women, except 
Melville and Barbe Mowbray, who thought that whatever the 
tongue in which one prayed, that tongue was heard by the Lord, 
This exit created great scandal ; but the bishop preached none 
the less. 

The sermon ended, the herald king went to seek Bourgoin 
and his companions, who were walking in the cloisters, and told 
them that the almsgiving was about to begin, inviting them to 
take part in this ceremony ; but they replied that being 
Catholics they could not make offerings at an altar of which 
they disapproved. So the herald king returned, much put out 
at the harmony of the assembly being disturbed by this dissent ; 
but the alms -offering took place no less than the sermon. 
Then, as a last attempt, he sent to them again, to tell them 
that the service was quite over, and that accordingly they might 
return for the royal ceremonies, which belonged only to the 
religion of the dead ; and this time they consented ; but when 
they arrived, the staves were broken, and the banners thrown 
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into the grave through the opening that the workmen had 
already closed. 

Then, in the same order in which it had come, the pro* 
cession returned to the palace, where a splendid funeral repast 
had l>een prepared. By a strange contradiction, Elizabeth, 
who, having punished the living woman as a criminal, had just 
treated the dead woman as a queen, had also wished that the 
honours of the funeral banquet should be for the servants, so 
long forgotten by her. But, as one can imagine, these ill 
accommodated themselves to that intention, did not seem 
astonished at this luxury nor rejoiced at this good cheer, but, 
on the contrary, drowned their bread and wine in tears, 
without otherwise responding to the questions put to them or 
the honours granted them. And as soon as the repast was 
ended, the poor servants left Peterborough and took the road 
back to Fotheringay, where they heard that they were free at 
last to withdraw whither they would. They did not need to be 
told twice ; for they lived in i>erpetual fear, not considering 
their lives safe so long as they remained in England. They 
therefore immediately collected all their belongings, each 
taking his own, and thus went out of Fotheringay Castle on 
foot, Monday, 13th August, 1587. 

Bourgoin went last : having reached the farther side of the 
drawbridge, he turned, and, Christian as he was, unable to 
forgive Elizabeth, not for his own sufferings, but for his 
mistress’s, he faced about to those regicide walls, and, with 
hands outstretched to them, said in a loud and threatening 
voice, those words of David : “ I.et vengeance for the blood 
of Thy scr\'ants, which has been shed, O Lord God, be accept- 
able in Thy sight.” The old man’s curse was heard, and 
inflexible history is burdened with Elizabeth’s punishment. 


We said that the executioner’s axe, in striking Mary Stuart’s 
head, had caused the crucifix and the book of Hours which she 
was holding to fly from her hands. We also said that the two 
relics had been picked up by people in her following. We are 
not aware of what became of the crucifix, but the book of 
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Hours is in the royal library, where those curious about these 
kinds of historical souvenirs can see it ; two certificates 
inscribed on one of the blank leaves of the volume demon- 
Btrate its authenticity. These are they : — 

First Certificate. 

“We the undersigned Vicar Superior of the strict obser\^ance 
of the Order of Cluny, certify that this book has lieen entrusted 
to us by order of the defunct Dom Michel Nardin, a professed 
religious priest of our said observance, deceased in our college 
of Saint-Martial of Avignon, March 28th, 1723, aged about 
eighty years, of which he has s[)c‘nt about thirty among us, 
having lived very religiously : he was a Cerman by birth, and 
had served as an officer in the army a long time. 

“ He entered Cluny, and made his profession there, much 
detached from all this world’s goods and honours ; he only 
kept, with his sujxjrior’s [permission, this book, which he knew 
had been in use with Mary Stuart, Queen of England and 
Scotland, to tlie end of her life. 

“ Before dying and being parted from his brethren, he re- 
quested that, to be safely remitted to us, it should be sent us by 
mail, sealed. Just as we have received it, we have begged 
M. Tabb^ Bignon, councillor of state and king’s librarian, to 
accept this precious relic of the piety of a Queen of England, 
and of a German officer of her religion as well as of ours. 

( Signer /) Brother Gerard Poncet, 
Vicar-General Super iorJ' 

Second Certificate. 

“We, Jean-Paul Bignon, king’s librarian, are very happy to 
have an opportunity of exhibiting our zeal, in placing the said 
manuscript in His Majesty’s library. 

'*{ Sign €( P ) Jean-Paul Bignon.” 

This manuscript, on which was fixed the last gaze of the 
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Queen of Scotland, is a duodecimo, written in the Gothic 
character and containing Latin prayers; it is adorned with 
miniatures set off with gold, representing devotional subjects, 
stories from sacred history, or from the lives of saints and 
martyrs. Every page is encircled with arabesques mingled 
with garlands of fruit and flowers, amid which spring up 
grotesque figures of men and animals. 

As to the binding, worn now, or perhaps even then, to the 
woof, it is in black velvet, of which the flat covers are adorned 
in the centre with an enamelled pansy, in a silver setting 
surrounded by a wreath to which are diagonally attached from 
one corner of the cover to the other, two twisted silver-gilt 
knotted cords, finished by a tuft at the two ends. 
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A bout the end of the reign of the Emperor Paul i — that 
is to say, towards the middle of the first year of the 
nineteenth century — just as four o’clock in the afternoon was 
sounding from the church of St Peter and St Paul, whose 
gilded vane overlooks the ramparts of the fortress, a crowd, 
composed of all sorts and conditions of people, began to gather 
in front of a house which belonged to General Count I'cher- 
maytoff, formerly military governor of a fair-sized town in the 
government of Pultava, The first spectators had been 
attracted by the preparations which they saw had been made 
in the middle of the courtyard for admininistering torture 
with the knout. One of the general’s serfs, he who acted as 
barber, was to be the victim. 

Although this kind of punishment was a common enough 
sight in St. Petersburg, it nevertheless attracted all passers-by 
when it was publicly administered. This was the occurrence 
which had caused a crowd, as just mentioned, before General 
TchermaytofFs house. 

The spectators, even had they been in a hurry, would have 
had no cause to complain of being kept waiting, for at half- 
past four a young man of about five-and-twenty, in the hand- 
some uniform of an aide-de-camp, his breast covered with 
decorations, appeared on the steps at the farther end of the 
courtyard in front of the house. These steps faced the large 
gateway, and led to the general’s apartments. 

Arrived on the steps, the young aide-de-camp stopped a 
moment and fixed his eyes on a window, the closely drawn 
curtains of which did not allow him the least chance of 
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satisfying his curiosityi whatever may have been its cause. 
Seeing that it was useless and that he was only wasting time 
in gazing in that direction, he made a sign to a bearded man 
who was standing near a door which led to the servants’ 
quarters. The door was immediately opened, and the culprit 
was seen advancing in the middle of a body of serfs and 
followed by the executioner. The serfs were forced to attend 
the spectacle, that it might serve as an example to them. 
The culprit was the general’s barber, as we have said, and the 
executioner was merely the coachman, who, being used to the 
handling of a whip, was raised or degraded, which you will, 
to the office of executioner every time punishment with the 
knout was ordered. This duty did not deprive him of either 
the esteem or even the friendship of his comrades, for they 
well knew that it was his arm alone that punished them and 
that his heart was not in his work. As Ivan’s arm as well as 
the rest of his body was the property of the general, and 
the latter could do as he pleased with it, no one was astonished 
that it should be used for this purpose. More than that, 
correction administered by Ivan was nearly always gentler 
than that meted out by another; for it often happened that 
Ivan, who was a good-natured fellow, juggled away one or two 
strokes of the knout in a dozen, or if he were forced by those 
assisting at the punishment to keep a strict calculation, he 
manoeuvred so that the tip of the lash struck the deal plank 
on which the culprit was lying, thus taking much of the sting 
out of the stroke. Accordingly, when it was Ivan’s turn to be 
stretched upon the fatal plank and to receive the correction 
he was in the habit of administering, on his own account, those 
who momentarily played his part as executioner adopted the 
same expedients, remembering only the strokes spared and 
not the strokes received. This exchange of mutual benefits, 
therefore, was productive of an excellent understanding between 
Ivan and his comrades, which was never so firmly knit as at 
the moment when a fresh execution was about to take place. 
It is true that the first hour after the punishment was generally 
so full of suffering that the knouted was sometimes unjust to 
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the knouter, but this feeling seldom out-lasted the evenings 
and it was rare when it held out after the first glass of spirits 
that the operator drank to the health of his patient 

The serf upon whom Ivan was about to exercise his dexterity 
was a man of five* or six* and-thirty, red of hair and beard, a 
little above average height. His Greek origin might be traced 
in his countenance, which even in its expression of terror had 
preserved its habitual characteristics of craft and cunning. 

When he arrived at the spot where the punishment was to 
take place, the culprit stopped and looked up at the window 
which had already claimed the young aide-de-camp’s attention ; 
it still remained shut With a glance round the throng which 
obstructed the entrance leading to the street, he ended by 
gazing, wth a horror-stricken shudder, upon the plank on 
which he was to be stretched. The shudder did not escape 
his friend Ivan, who, approaching to remove the striped shirt 
that covered his shoulders, took the opportunity to whisper 
under his breath — 

“ Come, Gregory, take courage ! ” 

‘‘You remember your promise?” replied the culprit, with an 
indefinable expression of entreaty. 

“ Not for the first lashes, Gregory ; do not count on that, 
for during the first strokes the aide-de-camp will be watching ; 
but among the later ones be assured I will find means of 
cheating him of some of them.” 

“Beyond everything you will take care of the tip of the 
lash?” 

“ I will do my best, Gregory, I will do my best. Do you 
not know that I will ? ” 

“ Alas ! yes,” replied Gregory. 

“ Now, then ! ” said the aide-de-camp. 

“ We are ready, noble sir,” replied Ivan. 

“Wait, wait one moment, your high origin,” cried poor 
Gregory, addressing the young captain as though he had been 
a colonel, “ Vache Vousso Korodie,” in order to flatter him. 
“ I believe that the lady Vaninka’s window is about to open ! ” 
The young captain glanced eagerly towards the spot which 
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had already several times claimed bis attention, but not a fcdd 
of the silken curtains, which could be seen through the {>anes 
of the window, had moved 

“You are mistaken, you rascal,*' said the aide-de-camp, 
unwillingly removing his eyes from the window, as though be 
also had hoped to see it open, — “ you are mistaken ; and 
besides, what has your noble mistress to do with all this ? ** 

“ Pardon, your excellency,** continued Gregory, gratifying the 
aide-de-camp with yet higher rank,—“ pardon, but it is through 
her orders I am about to suffer. Perhaps she might have 
pity upon a wretched servant ! ** 

“ Enough, enough ; let us proceed,** said the captain in an 
odd voice, as though he regretted as well as the culprit that 
Vaninka had not shown mercy. 

“ Immediately, immediately, noble sir,*’ said Ivan ; then 
turning to Gregory, he continued, “ Come, comrade ; the time 
has come." 

Gregory sighed heavily, threw a last look up at the window, 
and seeing tliat everything remained the same there, he 
mustered up resolution enough to lie down on the fatal plank. 
At the same time two other serfs, chosen by Ivan for assistants, 
took him by the arms and attached his wrists to two stakes, 
one at either side of him, so that it appeared as though he were 
stretched on a cross. Then they clamped his neck into an 
iron collar, and seeing that all was in readiness and that no 
sign favourable to the culprit had been made from the still 
closely shut window, the young aide-de-camp beckoned with 
his hand, saying, “ Now, then, begin ! ** 

“ Patience, my lord, patience,*’ said Ivan, still delaying the 
whipping, in the hope that some sign might yet be made from 
the inexorable window. “ I have a knot in my knout, and if 
I leave it Grt^ory will have good right to complain.*’ 

The instrument with which the executioner was busying 
himself, and which is perhaps unknown to our readers, was a 
species of whip, with a handle about two feet long. A plaited 
leather thong, about four feet long and two inches broad, was 
attached to tl|j|s handle, this thong terminating in an iron or 
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copper ring, and to this another hand of leather was fastenedt 
two feet long, and at the beginning about one and a half indies 
^ thick : this gradually became thinner, till it ended in a point. 
The thong was steeped in milk and then dried in the sun, and 
on account of this method of preparation its edge became as 
keen and cutting as a knife ; further, the thong was generally 
changed at every sixth stroke, because contact with blood 
softened it. 

However unwillingly and clumsily Ivan set about untying 
the knot, it had to come undone at last. Besides, the by- 
standers were beginning to grumble, and their muttering 
disturbed the reverie into which th^ young aide-de-camp had 
fallen. He raised his head, which had been sunk on his 
breast, and cast a last look towards the window ; then with a 
peremptory sign, and in a voice which admitted of no delay, 
he ordered the execution to proceed. 

Nothing could put it off any longer: Ivan was obliged to 
obey, and he did not attempt to find any new pretext for delay. 
He drew back two paces, and with a spring he returned to his 
place, and standing on tiptoe, he whirled the knout above his 
head, and then letting it suddenly fall, he struck Gregory with 
such dexterity that the lash wrapped itself thrice round his 
vidimus body, encircling him like a ser}>ent, but the tip of the 
thong struck the plank upon which Gregory was lying. Never- 
theless, in spite of this precaution, Gregory uttered a loud 
shriek, and Ivan counted “One.*’ 

At the shriek, the young aide-de-camp again turned towards 
the window ; but it was still shut, and mechanically his eyes went 
back to the culprit, and he repeated the word “ One.” 

The knout had traced three blue furrows on Gregory’s 
shoulders. Ivan took another spring, and with the same skill 
as before he again enveloped the culprit’s body with the hissing 
thong, ever taking care that the tip of it should not touch him. 
Gregory uttered another shriek, and Ivan counted “ Two.” The 
blood now began to colour the skin. 

At the third stroke several drops of blood appeared ; at the 
fourth the blood spurted out ; at the fifth some drops 
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spattered the young officer’s £sce; he drew back, and wiped 
them away with his handkerchief. Ivan profited by his 
distraction, and counted seven instead of six : the captain took 
no notice. At the ninth stroke Ivan stopped to change the 
lash, and in the hope that a second fraud might pass off as 
luckily as the first, he counted eleven instead of ten. 

At that moment a window opposite to Vaninka’s opened, and 
a man about forty-five or fifty in general's uniform appeared* 
He called out in a careless tone, “ Enough, that will do,” and 
closed the window again. 

Immediately on this apparition the young aide-de-camp had 
turned towards his general, saluting, and during the few 
seconds that the general was present he remained motionless. 
When the window had been shut again, he repeated the 
general’s words, so that the raised whip fell without touching 
the culprit. 

** Thank his excellency, Gregory,” said Ivan, rolling the knout’s 
lash round his hand, “ for having spared you two strokes;” and 
he added, bending down to liberate Gregory’s hand, these two 
with the two I was able to miss out make a total of eight 
strokes instead of twelve. Come, now, you others, untie his 
other hand,” 

But poor Gregory was in no state to thank anybody ; nearly 
swooning with pain, he could scarcely stand. 

Two moujiks took him by the arms and led him towards the 
serfs’ quarters, follow^ed by Ivan. Having reached the door, how- 
ever, Gregory stopped, turned his head, and seeing the aide-de- 
camp gazing pitifully at him, “Oh, sir,” he cried, “please thank 
his excellency the general for me. As for the lady Vaninka,” 
he added in a low tone, “ I will certainly thank her myself.” 

“ What are you muttering between your teeth ? ” cried the 
young officer, with an angry movement ; for he thought he had 
detected a threatening tone in Gregory’s voice. 

“Nothing, sir, nothing,” said Ivan. “The poor fellow is 
merely thanking you, Mr. Foedor, for the trouble you have 
taken in being present at his punishment, and he says that he 
has been much honoured, that is all.” 
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**TTiat is right,” said the yroung man, suspecting that Ivan 
had somewhat altered the original remarks, but evidently not 
wishing to be better informed. “If Gregory wishes to spare 
me this trouble another time, let him drink less vodka ; or 
else, if he must get drunk, let him at least remember to be more 
respectful” 

Ivan bowed low and followed his comrades, Feeder entered 
the house again, and the crowd dispersed, much dissatisfied 
that Ivan’s trickery and the general’s generosity had deprived 
them of four strokes of the knout — exactly a third of the 
punishment. 

Now that we have introduced our readers to some of the 
characters in this history, we must make them better acquainted 
with those who have made their appearance, and must introduce 
those who are still behind the curtain. 

General Count Tchermayloflf, as we have said, after having 
been governor of one of the most important towns in the environs 
of Pultava, had been recalled to St. Petersburg by the Emperor 
Paul, who honoured him with his particular friendship. The 
general was a widower, with one daughter, who had inherited 
her mother’s fortune, beauty, and pride. Vaninka’s mother 
claimed descent from one of the chieftains of the Tartar race, 
who had invaded Russia, under the leadership of D’Gengis, in 
the thirteenth century. Vaninka’s naturally haughty disposition 
had been fostered by the education she had received. His 
wife being dead, and not having time to look after his daughter’s 
education himself, General Tchermayloff had procured an 
English governess for her. This lady, instead of suppressing 
her pupil’s scornful propensities, had encouraged them, by filling 
her head with those aristocratic ideas which have made the 
English aristocracy the proudest in the world. Amongst the 
different studies to which Vaninka devoted herself, there was 
one in which she was specially interested, and that one was, if 
one may so call it, the science of her own rank. She knew 
exactly the relative degree of nobility and power of all the 
Russian noble families — those that were a grade above her own, 
and those of whom she took precedence. She could give each 
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person the title which belonged to their respective rank, no easy 
thing to do in Russia, and she had the greatest contempt for 
all those who were below the rank of excellency. As for serfs 
and slaves, for her they did not exist : they were mere bearded 
animals, far l)eIow her horse or her dog in the sentiments which 
they inspired in her ; and she would not for one instant have 
weighed the life of a serf against either of those interesting 
animals. 

Like all the women of distinction in her nation, Vaninka was 
a good musician, and spoke French, Italian, German, and 
English equally well 

Her features had developed in harmony with her character. 
Vaninka was l>eautiful, but her beauty was perhaps a little too 
decided. Her large black eyes, straight nose, and lips curling 
scornfully at the corners, impressed those who saw her for the 
first time somewhat unpleasantly. I'his impression soon wore 
off with her superiors and equals, to whom she became merely 
an ordinary charming woman, whilst to subalterns and such 
like she remained haughty and inaccessible as a goddess. At 
seventeen Vaninka's education was finished, and her governess, 
who had suffered in health through the severe climate of St. 
Petersburg, reriuested permission to leave. This desire was 
granted with the ostentatious recognition of which the Russian 
nobility are the last representatives in Europe. Thus Vaninka 
was left alone, with nothing but her father's blind adoration to 
direct her. She was his only daughter, as we have mentioned, 
and he thought her absolutely perfect. 

'Fhings were in this state in tlie generals house when he 
received a letter, written on the deathbed of one of the friends 
of his youth. Count Romayloff had been exiled to his estates, 
as a result of some quarrel with Potemkin, and his career had 
been spoilt. Not being able to recover his forfeited position, 
he had settled down about four hundred leagues from St 
Petersburg, broken hearted, distressed probably less on account 
of his own exile and misfortune than of the prospects of his 
only son, Feedor. The count feeling that he was leaving this 
son alone and friendless in the world, commended the young 
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man, in the name of their early friendship, to the general, 
hoping that, owing to his being a favourite with Paul i, he would 
be able to procure a lieutenancy in a regiment for him. The 
general immediately replied to the count tliat his son should 
find a second father in himself ; but when this comforting 
message arrived, Romayloff was no more, and Fcedor himself 
received the letter and carried it back with him to the general, 
when he went to tell him of his loss and to claim the 
promised protection. So great was the general’s despatch, 
that Paul I, at his request, granted the young man a sub- 
lieutenancy in the Semonowski regiment, so that Fcedor 
entered on his duties the very next day after his arrival in St. 
Petersburg. 

Although the young man had only passed through the 
general’s house on his way to the barracks, which were situated 
in the Litenoi quarter, he had remained there long enough for 
him to have seen Vaninka, and she had produced a great im- 
pression upon him. Fcedor had arrived with his heart full of 
primitive and noble feelings ; his gratitude to his protector, who 
had opened a career for him, was profound, and extended to all 
his family. These feelings caused him perhaps to have an 
exaggerated idea of the beauty of the young girl who was pre- 
sented to him as a sister, and who, in spite of this title, received 
him wnth the frigidity and hauteur of a queen. Nevertheless, 
her appearance, in spite of her cool and freezing manner, had 
left a lasting impression upon the young man’s heart, and his 
arrival in St. Petersburg had been marked by feelings till then 
never experienced before in his life. 

As for Vaninka, she had hardly noticed Fcedor ; for what was 
a young sub-lieutenant, without fortune or prospects, to her? 
What she dreamed of was some princely alliance, that would 
make her one of the most powerful ladies in Russia, and unless 
he could realise some dream of the Arabian Nights^ Fcedor 
could not offer her such a future. 

Some time after this first interview, Fcedor came to take leave 
of the general. His regiment was to form part of a contingent 
that Field- Marshal Souvarow was taking to Italy, and Fcedor 

HI.— -26 
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was about to die, or show himself worthy of the noble patron 
who had helped him to a car^r. 

This time, whether on account of the elegant uniform that 
heightened Fa*dor’s natural good looks, or because his imminent 
departure, glowing with hope and enthusiasm, lent a romantic 
interest to the young man, Vaninka was astonished at the 
marvellous change in him, and deigned, at her father’s request, 
to give him her hand when he left This was more than Foedor 
had dared to hope. He dro|)ped upon his knee, as though in 
the presence of a queen, and took Vaninka’s between his own 
trembling hands, scarcely daring to touch it with his lips. 
Light though the kiss had been, Vaninka started as though she 
had been burnt ; she felt a thrill run through her, and she 
blushed violently. She withdrew her hand so quickly, that 
Ftedor, fearing this adieu, respectful though it w'as, had offended 
her, remained on his knees, and clasping his hands, raised his 
eyes with such an expression of fear in them, that Vaninka, 
forgetting her hauteur, reassured him with a smile. Feeder 
rose, his heart filled with inexplicable joy, and without being 
able to say what had caused this feeling, he only knew that it 
had made him absolutely happy, so that, although he was just 
about to leave Vaninka, he had never felt greater happiness 
in his life. 

The young man left dreaming golden dreams ; for his future, 
be it gloomy or bright, was to be envied. If it ended in a 
soldier’s grave, he believed he had seen in Vaninka’s eyes that 
she would mourn him ; if his future was glorious, glory would 
bring him back to St. Petersburg in triumph, and glory is a 
queen, who works miracles for her favourites. 

The army to which the young officer belonged crossed 
Germany, descended into Italy by the Tyrolese mountains, 
and entered Verona on the 14th of April 1799. Souvarow im- 
mediately joined forces with General M^las, and took commarul 
of the two armies. General Chasteler next day suggested that 
they should reconnoitre. Souvarow, gazing at him with astonish- 
ment, replied, “ I know of no other way of reconnoitring the 
enemy than by marching upon him and giving him battle.” 
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As a "matter of fact Souvarow was accustomed to this 
expeditious sort of strategy : through it he had defeated the 
Turks at Folkschany and IsmailofT ; and he had defeated the 
Poles, after a few days’ ciimpaign, and had taken Prague in less 
than four hours. Catherine, out of gratitude, had sent her 
victorious general a wreath of oak-leaves, intertwined with 
precious stones, and worth six hundred thousand roubles, a 
heavy gold field-marshal’s baton encrusted with diamonds ; and 
had created him a field-marshal, with the right of choosing a 
regiment that should bear his name from that time forward. 
Besides, when he returned to Russia, she gave him leave of 
absence, that he might take a holiday at a beautiful estate she 
had given him, together with the eight thousand serfs who lived 
upon it 

What a splendid example for Feeder ! Souvarow, the son of 
a humble Russian officer, had been educated at the ordinary 
cadets’ training college, and Irad left it as a sub lieutenant like 
himself. Why should there not be two Souvarows in the same 
century ? 

Souvarow arrived in Italy preceded by an immense reputation ; 
religious, strenuous, unwearied, impassible, loving with the 
simplicity of a Tartar and fighting with the fury of a Cossack, 
he was just the man required to continue General M< 5 las’s 
successes over the soldiers of the Republic, discouraged as 
they had been by the weak vacillations of Scherer. 

The Austro-Russian army of one hundred thousand men 
was opposed by only twenty-nine or thirty thousand French. 
Souvarow began as usual with a thundering blow. On 20th 
April he appeared before Brescia, which made a vain attempt 
at resistance ; after a cannonade of about half an hour’s dura- 
tion, the Prescheria gate was forced, and the Korsakow division, 
of which Feeder’s regiment formed the vanguard, charged into 
the town, pursuing the garrison, which only consisted of twelve 
hundred men, and obliged them to take refuge in the citadel. 
Pressed with an impetuosity the PTench were not accustomed 
to find in their enemies, and seeing that the scaling ladders 
were already in position gainst the ramparts, the captain 
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Boucret wished to come to terms; but his position was too 
precarious for him to obtain any conditions from bis savage 
conquerors, and he and his soldiers were made prisoners of war. 

Souvarow was experienced enough to know how best to profit 
by victory ; hardly master of Brescia, the rapid occupation of 
which had discouraged our army anew, he ordered General 
Kray to vigorously press on the siege of Preschiera. General 
Kray therefore established his headquarters at Valeggio, a place 
situated at an equal distance between Preschiera and Mantua, 
and he extended from the Po to the lake of Garda, on the 
banks of the Mencio, thus investing the two cities at the same 
time. 

Meanwhile the commander-in chief had advanced, accom- 
panied by the larger part of his forces, and had crossed the 
Oglio in two columns : he launched one column, under General 
Rosenberg, towards Bergamo, and the other, with General M^las 
in charge, towards the Serio, whilst a body of seven or eight 
thousand men, commanded by General Kaim and General 
Hohenzollern, were directed towards Placentia and Cremona, 
thus occupying the whole of the left bank of the Po, in such 
a manner that the Austro- Russian army advanced deploying 
eighty thousand men along a front of forty-five miles. 

In view of the forces which were advancing, and which were 
three times as large as his own, Scherer beat a retreat all along 
the line. He destroyed the bridges over the Adda, as he did 
not consider that he was strong enough to hold them, and, 
having removed his headquarters to Milan, he awaited there 
the reply to a despatch which he had sent to the Directory, in 
which, tacitly acknowledging his incapacity, he tendered his 
resignation. As the arrival of his successor was delayed, and 
as Souvarow continued to advance, Scherer, more and more 
terrified by the responsibility which rested upon him, relinquished 
his command into the hands of his most able lieutenant. The 
general chosen by him was Moreau, who was again about to 
fight those Russians in whose ranks he was destined to die at 
last. 

Moreau’s unexpected nomination was proclaimed amidst the 
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acclamation of the soldiers. He had been called the French 
Fabius, on account of his magnificent campaign on the Rhine, 
He passed his whole army in review, saluted by the successive 
acclamations of its different divisions, which cried, “ I^ong live 
Moreau 1 Ix)ng live the saviour of the army of Italy ! '' But 
however great this enthusiasm, it did not blind Moreau to the 
terrible position in which he found himself. At the risk of 
being out flanked, it was necessary for him to present a parallel 
line to that of the Russian army, so that, in order to face his 
enemy, he was obliged to extend his line from Lake Lecco to 
Pizzighitone — that is to say, a distance of fifty miles. It is true 
that he might have retired towards Piedmont and concentrated 
his troops at Alexandria, to await there the reinforcements the 
Directory had promised to send him. But if he had done this, 
he would have compromised the safety of the army at Naples, 
and have abandoned it, isolated as it was, to the mercy of the 
enemy. He therefore resolved to defend the passage of the 
Adda as long as possible, in order to give the division under 
Dessolles, which w'as to l)e despatched to him by Mass<5na, time 
to join forces with him and to defend his left, whilst (jauthier, 
who had received orders to evacuate Tuscany and to hasten 
with forced marches to his aid, should have time to arrive 
and protect his right. Moreau himself took the centre, and 
personally defended the fortified bridge of Cassano ; this bridge 
was protected by the Ritorto Canal, and he also defended it 
with a great deal of artillery and an entrenched vanguard. 
Besides, Moreau, always as prudent as brave, took every pre- 
caution to secure a retreat, in case of disaster, towards the 
Apennines and the coast of Genoa. Hardly were his dis- 
positions completed before the indefatigable Souvarow entered 
Triveglio. At the same time as the Russian commander-in- 
chief arrived at this last town, Moreau heard of the surrender 
of Bergamo and its castle, and on 23 rd April he saw the heads 
of the columns of the allied army. 

The same day the Russian general divided his troops into 
three strong columns, corresponding to the three principal 
points in the French line, each column numerically more than 
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double the strength of those to whom they were opposed 
The right column, led by General Wukassowich, advanced 
towards I^ke Lecco, where General Serrurier awaited it 
I’he left column, under the command of M^las, look up its 
|>osition in front of the Cassano entrenchments ; and the 
Austrian division, under Generals Zopf and Ott, which formed 
the centre, concentrated at Canonia, ready at a given moment 
to seize Vaprio. The Russian and Austrian troops bivouacked 
within cannon-shot of the French outposts. 

That evening Foedor, who with his regiment formed part 
of Chasteler’s division, wrote to General TchermaylofT : — 

“ We are at last opposite the French, and a great battle 
must take place to morrow^ morning ; to-morrow evening I 
shall be a lieutenant or a corpse.” 

Next morning, 26lh A{)ril, cannon resounded at break of 
day from the extremities of the lines; on our left Prince 
Bagration’s grenadiers attacked us, on our right General 
Seckendorff, who had been detached from the camp of 
Triveglio, was marching on (T< 5 ma. 

These two attacks met with very different success. 
Bagration’s grenadiers were repulsed with terrible loss, whilst 
SeckendorfT, on the contrary, drove the French out of Crema, 
and pushed forward towards the bridge of Lodi. Feedor’s pre- 
dictions were falsified : his portion of the army did nothing 
the whole day ; his regiment remained motionless, waiting for 
orders that did not come. 

Souvarow’s arrangements were not yet quite complete, the 
night was needed for him to finish them. During the night, 
Moreau, having heard of SeckendorfTs success on his extreme 
right, sent an order to Serrurier commanding him to leave at 
Lecco, which w^as an easy post to defend, the i8th light 
brigade and a detachment of dragoons only, and to draw back 
with the rest of his troops towards the centre. Serrurier 
received this order about two o’clock in the morning, and 
executed it immediately. 

On their side the Russians had lost no time, profiting by 
the darkness of the night. General Wukassowich had 
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repaired the bridge at Brevio, which had been destroyed by 
the French^ whilst General Chasteler had built another bridge 
two miles below the castle of Trezzo. These two bridges had 
been, the one repaired and the other built, without the French 
outposts having the slightest suspicion of what was taking 
place. 

Surprised at two o’clock in the morning by two Austrian 
divisions, which, concealed by the village of San Gervasio, 
had reached the right l>ank of the Adda without their being 
discovered, the soldiers defending the castle of I'reatzo 
abandoned it and beat a retreat. The Austrians pursued 
them as far as Pozzo, but there the French suddenly halted 
and faced about, for General Serrurier was at Pozzo, with the 
troops he had brought from Lecco. He heard the cannonade 
behind him, immediately halted, and, obeying the first law of 
warfare, he marched towards the noise and smoke. It was 
therefore through him that the garrison of Trezzo rallied and 
resumed the offensive. Serrurier sent an aidede-camp to 
Moreau to inform him of the manoeuvre he had thought 
proper to execute. 

The battle between the French and Austrian troops raged 
with incredible fury. Bonafmrte’s veterans, during their first 
Italian campaigns, had adopted a custom which they could 
not renounce ; it was to fight His Imperial Majesty’s subjects 
wherever they found them. Nevertheless, so great was the 
numerical superiority of the allies, that our troops had begun 
to retreat, when loud shouts from the rearguard announced 
that reinforcements had arrived. It was (General Grenier, 
sent by Moreau, who arrived with his division at the moment 
when his presence was most necessary. 

One part of the new division reinforced the centre column, 
doubling its size ; another part was extended upon the left to 
envelope the enemy. The drums beat afresh down the whole 
line, and our grenadiers began again to reconquer this battle- 
field already twice lost and won. But at this moment the 
Austrians were reinforced by the Marquis de Chasteler and 
his division, so that the numerical superiority was again with 
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the enemy. Grenier drew back his wing to strengthen the 
centre, and Semirier, preparing for retreat in case of disaster, 
fell back on Pozzo, where he awaited the enemy. It was 
here that the battle raged most fiercely : thrice the village of 
Pozzo was taken and re taken, until at last, attacked for the 
fourth time by a force double their own in numbers, the 
French were obliged to evacuate it. In this last attack an 
Austrian colonel was mortally wounded, but, on the other 
hand, General Beker, who commanded the French rearguard, 
refused to retreat with his soldiers, and maintained his ground 
with a few men, who were slain as they stood, he was at length 
obliged to give up his sw^ord to a young Russian officer of the 
Semenofskoi regiment, who, handing over his prisoner to his 
own soldiers, returned immediately to the combat. 

The two French generals had fixed on the village of Vaprio 
as a rallying'place, but at the moment when our troops were 
thrown into disorder through the evacuation of Pozzo, the 
Austrian cavalry charged heavily, and Serrurier, finding himself 
separated from his colleague, was obliged to retire with two 
thousand five hundred men to Verderio, whilst Grenier, 
having reached the appointed place, Vaprio, halted to face 
the enemy afresh. 

During this time a terrible fight was taking place in the 
centre. Mdlas with eighteen to twenty thousand men had 
attacked the fortified posts at the head of the bridge of 
Cassano and the Ritorto Canal. About seven o*clock in the 
morning, when Moreau had weakened himself by despatching 
Grenier and his division, M^las, leading three battalions of 
Austrian grenadiers, had attacked the fortifications, and for 
two hours there was terrible carnage ; thrice repulsed, and 
leaving more than fifteen hundred men at the base of the 
fortifications, the Austrians had thrice returned to the attack, 
each time being reinforced by fresh troops, always led on 
and encouraged by M^las, who had to avenge his former 
defeats. At length, having been attacked for the fourth time, 
forced from their entrenchments, and contesting the ground 
inch by inch, the French took shelter behind their second 
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fortifications, which defended the entrance to the bridge itself : 
here they were commanded by Moreau in person. There, for 
two more hours, a hand-to-hand struggle took place, whilst the 
terrible artillery belched forth death almost muzzle to muzzle. 
At last the Austrians, rallying for a last time, advanced at the 
point of the bayonet, and, lacking either ladders or fascines, 
piled the bodies of their dead comrades against the fortifica- 
tions, and succeeded in scaling the breastw’orks. There was 
not a moment to be lost. Moreau ordered a retrtrat, and whilst 
the French were re crossing the Adda, he protected their 
passage in person with a single battalion of grenadiers, of 
whom at the end of half an hour not more than a hundred 
and twenty men remained ; three of his aides-de-camp were 
killed at his side. This retreat was accomplished without 
disorder, and then Moreau himself retired, still fighting the 
enemy, who set foot on the bridge as soon as he reached the 
other bank. The Austrians immediately rushed forward to 
capture him, when suddenly a terrible noise was heard rising 
above the roar of the artillery ; the second arch of the bridge 
was blown into the air, carrying with it all those who were 
standing on the fatal spot. The armies recoiled, and into the 
empty space between them fell like rain a ddbris of stones 
and human beings. But at this moment, when Moreau had 
succeeded in putting a momentary obstacle between himself 
and M^las, General Grenier’s division arrived in disorder, after 
having been forced to evacuate Vaprio, pursued by the Austro- 
Russians under Zopf, Ott, and Chasteler. Moreau ordered a 
change of front, and faced this new enemy, who fell upon him 
when he least expected them ; he succeeded in rallying Grenier’s 
troops and in re-establishing the battle. But whilst his back 
was turned M^las repaired the bridge and crossed the river ; 
thus Moreau found himself attacked frontally, in the rear, and 
on his two flanks, by forces three times larger than his own. 
It was then that all the officers who surrounded him begged 
him to retreat, for on the preservation of his person depended 
the preservation of Italy for France. Moreau refused for 
some time, for he knew the awful consequences of the battle 
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be had just lost, and he did not wish to survive it, although 
it had been impossible for him to win it. At last a chosen 
band surrounded him, and, forming a square, drew back, whilst 
the rest of the army sacrificed themselves to cover his retreat ; 
for Moreau's genius was looked upon as the sole hope that 
remained to them. 

The battle lasted nearly three hours longer, during which the 
rearguard of the army performed prodigies of valour. At 
length Mdlas, seeing that the enemy had escaped him, and 
believing that his troops, tired by the stubborn fight, needed 
rest, gave orders that the fighting should cease. He halted on 
the left bank of the Adda, encamping his army in the villages 
of Imago, Gorgonzola, and Cassano, and remained master of the 
battlefield, upon which we had left two thousand five hundred 
dead, one hundred pieces of cannon, and twenty howitzers. 

1 'hat night .Souvarow invited General Becker to supper 
with him, and asked him by whom he had been taken prisoner. 
Becker replied that it was a young officer belonging to the 
regiment which had first entered Pozzo. Souvarow immediately 
inquired what regiment this was, and discovered that it was the 
Semenofskoi ; he then ordered that inquiries should be made 
to ascertain the young officer's name. Shortly afterwards Sub- 
Lieutenant F<jedor Romayloff was announced. He presented 
General Becker's sword to Souvarow, who invited him to 
remain and to have supper with his prisoner. 

Next day Fa'dor wrote to his protector : “ I have kept my 
word. I am a lieutenant, and Field-Marshal Souvarow has 
requested his Majesty Paul i to bestow upon me the order of 
Saint Vladimir.” 

On 28th of April, Souvarow entered Milan, which Moreau 
had just abandoned in order to retreat beyond Tesino. The 
following proclamation was by his order posted on all the walls 
of the capital ; it admirably paints the spirit of the Muscovite : — 

“ The victorious army of the Apostolical and Roman 
Emperor is here; it has fought solely for the restoration 
of the Holy Faith, the clergy, nobility, and ancient govern- 
ment of Italy. People join us for God and the Faith, for 
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we have arrived with an army at Milan and Placentia to 
assist you ! ” 

The dearly bought victories of Trebia and Novi succeeded 
that of Cassano, and left Souvarow so much weakened that he 
was unable to profit by them. Besides, just when the Russian 
general was about to resume his march, a new plan of cam- 
paign arrived, sent by the Aulic Council at Vienna. The 
Allied Powers had decided upon the invasion of France, and 
had fixed the route each general must follow in order to 
accomplish this new project. It was decided that Souvarow 
should invade France by Switzerland, and that the arch-duke 
should yield him his positions and descend on the I.ower 
Rhine. 

The troops with which Souvarow was to operate against 
Massena from this time were the thirty thousand Russians he 
had with him, thirty thousand others detached from the reserve 
army commanded by Count Tolstoy in Galicia, who were to 
be led to join him in Switzerland by General Korsakoff, about 
thirty thousand Austrians under (ieneral Hotze, and lastly, five 
or six thousand French emigrants under the Prince de Cond<^ — 
in all, an army of ninety or ninety-five thousand men. The 
Austrians were to oppose Moreau and Macdonald. 

Fcedor had been wounded when entering Novi, but 
Souvarow had rewarded him wdth a second cross, and the rank 
of captain hastened his convalescence, so that the young 
officer, more happy than proud of the new' rank he had received, 
was in a condition to follow the army, when on 1 3th September 
it moved towards Salvedra and entered the valley of Tesino. 

So far all had gone well, and as long as they remained in the 
rich and beautiful Italian plains, Souvarow had nothing but 
praise for the courage and devotion of his soldiers. But when 
to the fertile fields of Lombardy, watered by its beautiful river, 
succeeded the rough ways of the Levantine, and when the lofty 
summits of the St. Gothard, covered with the eternal snows, 
rose before them, their enthusiasm was quenched, their energy 
disappeared, and melancholy forebodings filled the hearts of 
these savage children of the North. 
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Unexpected grumblings ran through the ranks ; then suddenly 
the vanguard stopped, and declared that it would go no farther. 
In vain Foedor, who commanded a company, begged and 
entreated his own men to set an example by continuing the 
march : they threw down their arms, and lay down beside them. 
Just as they had given this proof of insubordination, fresh 
murmurs, sounding like an approaching storm, rose from the 
rear of the army : they were caused by the sight of Souvarow, who 
was riding from the rear to the vanguard, and who arrived at 
the front accompanied by this terrible proof of mutiny and 
insubordination. When he reached the head of the column, the 
murmurings had developed into imprecations. 

Then Souvarow addressed his soldiers with that savage 
eloquence to which he owed the miracles he had effected with 
them, but cries of Retreat ! Retreat ! ” drowned his voice. 
Then he chose out the most mutinous, and had them thrashed 
until they were overcome by this shameful punishment. But the 
thrashings had no more influence than the exhortation, and the 
shouts continued. Souvarow saw that all was lost if he did 
not employ some powerful and unexpected means of regaining 
the mutineers. He advanced towards Foedor. “ Captain,” said 
he, “ leave these fools here, take eight non-commissioned officers 
and dig a grave.” Foedor, astonished, gazed at his general as 
though demanding an explanation of this strange order. 
“ Obey orders,” said Souvarow. 

Foedor obeyed, and the eight men set to work ; and ten 
minutes later the grave was dug, greatly to the astonishment of 
the whole army, which had gathered in a semicircle on the 
rising slope of the two hills which bordered the road, standing 
as if on the steps of a huge amphitheatre. 

Souvarow dismounted from his horse, broke his sword in 
two and threw it into the grave, detached his epaulets one by 
one and threw them after his sword, dragged off the decorations 
which covered his breast and cast these after the sword and 
epaulets, and then, stripping himself naked, he lay down in the 
grave himself, crying in a loud voice — 

“ Cover me with earth I Leave your general here. You are 
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no longer my children, and I am no longer your father ; nothing 
remains to me but death,” 

At these strange words, which were uttered in so powerful a 
voice that they were heard by the whole army, the Russian 
grenadiers threw themselves weeping into the grave, and, raising 
their general, asked pardon of him, entreating him to lead 
them again against the enemy. 

“ At last,” cried Souvarow, “ 1 recognise my children again. 
To the enemy ! ” 

Not cries but yells of joy greeted his words. Souvarow dressed 
himself again, and whilst he was dressing the leaders of the 
mutiny crept in the dust to kiss his feet. Then, when his 
epaulets were replaced on his shoulders, and when his decora* 
tions again shone on his breast, he remounted his horse, 
followed by the army, the soldiers swearing with one voice 
that they would all die rather than abandon their father. 

The same day Souvarow attacked Aerolo ; but his luck had 
turned: the conqueror of Cassano, Trebia, and Novi had left 
his good-fortune behind in the plains of Italy. For twelve 
hours six hundred French opposed three thousand Russian 
grenadiers beneath the walls of the town, and so successfully 
that night fell without Souvarow being able to defeat them. 
Next day he marched the whole of his troops against this 
handful of brave men, but the sky clouded over and the wind 
blew a bitter rain into the faces of the Russians ; the French 
profited by this circumstance to l)eat a retreat, evacuating the 
valley of Ursem, crossing the Reuss, and taking up their 
position on the heights of the Furka and Grimsel. One portion 
of the Russian army's design had been achieved, they were 
masters of the St. Gothard. It is true that as soon as they 
marched farther on, the French would retake it and cut off 
their retreat ; but what did this matter to Souvarow ? Did he 
not always march forward ? 

He marched on, then, without worrying about that which 
was behind him, reached Andermatt, cleared I'rou d'Ury, and 
found Lecourbe guarding the defile of the Devil's ^Jridge with 
fifteen hundred men. There the struggle began again ; for three 
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days fift^n hundred Frenchmen kept thirty thousand 
Russians at bay. Souvarow raged like a lion trapped in a 
snare, for he could not understand this change of fortune. At 
last, on the fourth day, he heard that General Korsakoff, who 
had preceded him and who was to rejoin him later, had been 
beaten by Molitor, and that Massena had recaptured Zurich 
and occupied the canton of Claris. Souvarow now gave up 
the attempt to proceed up the valley of the Reuss, and wrote 
to Korsakoff and Jallachieh, hasten to retrieve your losses; 
stand firm as ramparts : you shall answer to me with your heads 
for every step in retreat that you take.*’ The aide-de-camp was 
also charged to communicate to the Russian and Austrian 
generals a verbal plan of battle. Generals Linsken and 
Jallachieh were to attack the French troops separately and then 
to join the forces in the valley of Claris, into which Souvarow 
himself was to descend by the Klon-Thal, thus hemming Molitor 
in between two walls of iron. 

Souvarow was so sure that this plan would be successful, that 
when he arrived on the borders of the lake of Klon-Thal, he 
sent a bearer with a flag of truce, summoning Molitor to 
surrender, seeing that he was surrounded on every side. 

Molitor replied to the field-marshal that his proposed 
meeting with his generals had failed, as he had beaten them 
one after the other, and driven them back into the Grisons, and 
that moreover, in retaliation, as Massena was advancing by 
Muotta, it was he, Souvarow, who was between two fires, and 
therefore he called upon him to lay down his arms instead. 

On hearing this strange reply, Souvarow thought that he 
must be dreaming, but soon recovering himself and realising 
the danger of his position in the defiles, he threw himself on 
General Molitor, who received him at the point of the 
bayonet, and then closing up the pass with twelve hundred men, 
the French succeeded in holding fifteen to eighteen thousand 
Russians in check for eight hours. At length night came, and 
Molitor evacuated the Klon-Thal, and retired towards 
the Linth, to defend the bridges of Ncefels and Mollis. 

The old field-marshal rushed like a torrent over Claris and 
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Miltodi ; there he kamt that Molitor had told him the truth, 
and that Jallachieh and Linsken had been beaten and 
dispersed, that Massena was advancing on Schwitz, and that 
General Rosenberg, who had been given the defence of the 
bridge of Muotta, had been forced to retreat, so that he found 
himself in the position in which he had hoped to place 
Molitor. 

No time was to be lost in retreating. Souvarow hurried 
through the passes of Engi, Schwauden, and Elm. His flight was 
so hurried that he was obliged to abandon his wounded and 
part of his artillery. Immediately the French rushed in pursuit 
among the precipices and clouds. One saw whole armies 
passing over places where chamois-hunters took off their shoes 
and walked barefoot, holding on by their hands to prevent 
themselves from falling. Three nations had come from three 
different parts to a meeting-place in the home of the eagles, as 
if to allow those nearest God to judge the justice of their cause. 
There were times when the frozen mountains changed into 
volcanoes, when cascades now filled with blood fell into the 
valleys, and avalanches of human beings rolled down the 
deepest precipices. Death rea|x.*d such a harvest there where 
human life had never been before, that the vultures, tecoming 
fastidious through the abundance, picked out only the eyes of 
the corpses to carry to their young — at least so says the 
tradition of the peasants of these mountains. 

Souvarow was able to rally his troops at length in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lindau. He recalled Korsakoff, who still 
occupied Bregenz ; but all his troops together did not number 
more than thirty thousand men — all that remained of the 
eighty thousand whom Paul had furnished as his contingent in 
the coalition. In fifteen days Mass^ina had defeated three 
separate armies, each numerically stronger than his own. 
Souvarow, furious at having been defeated by these same 
Republicans whom he had sworn to exterminate, blamed the 
Austrians for his defeat, and declared that he awaited orders 
from his emperor, to whom he had made known the treachery of 
the allies, before attempting anything further with the coalition. 
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Paul's answer was that he should immediately return to 
Russia with his soldiers, arriving at St Petersburg as soon as 
possible, where a triumphal entry awaited them. 

The same ukase declared that Souvarow should be quartered 
in the imperial palace for the rest of his life, and lastly that a 
monument should be raised to him in one of the public places 
of St. Petersburg. 

Feeder was thus about to see Vaninka once more. Through- 
out the campaign, where there was a chance of danger, whether 
in the plains of Italy, in the defiles of Tesino, or on the glaciers 
of Mount Pragal, he was the first to throw himself into it, and 
his name had frequently been mentioned as worthy of distinction. 
Souvarow was too brave himself to be prodigal of honours 
where they were not merited. Foedor was returning, as he 
had promised, worthy of his noble protector’s friendship, and 
who knows, perhaps worthy of Vaninka’s love. Field-Marshal 
Souvarow had made a friend of him, and none could know to 
what this friendship might not lead ; for Paul honoured 
Souvarow like one of the ancient heroes. 

But no one could rely upon Paul, for his character was made 
up of extreme impulses. Without having done anything 
to offend his master, and without knowing the cause of his 
disgrace, Souvarow, on arriving at Riga, received a private 
letter which informed him, in the emperor’s name, that, 
having tolerated an infraction of the laws of discipline among 
his soldiers, the emperor deprived him of all the honours with 
which he had been invested, and also forbade him to appear 
before him. 

Such tidings fell like a thunderbolt upon the old warrior, 
already embittered by his reverses : he was heart-broken that 
such storm-clouds should tarnish the end of his glorious day. 

In consequence of this order, he assembled all his officers in 
the market-place of Riga, and took leave of them sorrowfully, 
like a father taking leave of his family. Having embraced the 
generals and colonels, and having shaken hands with the 
others, he said good-bye to them once more, and left them 
free to continue their march to their destination. 
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Souvarow took a sledge, and, travelling night and day, 
arrived incx)gnito in the capital, which he was to have enter^ 
in triumph, and was driven to a distant suburb, to the house 
of one of his nieces, where he died of a broken heart fifteen 
days afterwards. 

On his own account, Foedor travelled almost as rapidly as 
his general, and entered St. Petersburg without having sent 
any letter to announce his arrival. As he had no parent in the 
capital, and as his entire existence was concentrated in one 
person, he drove direct to the general's house, which was 
situated in the Prospect of Niewski, at an angle of the 
Catherine Canal. 

Having arrived there, he sprang out of his carriage, 
entered the court>^ard, and bounded up the steps. He 
opened the antechamber door, and precipitated himself 
into the midst of the servants and subordinate household 
officers. They cried out with surprise upon seeing him : he 
asked them where the general was ; they replied by pointing to 
the door of the dining-room ; he was in there, breakfasting with 
his daughter. 

Then, through a strange reaction, Feedor felt his knees 
failing him, and he was obliged to lean against a wall to 
prevent himself from falling. At this moment, when he was 
about to see Vaninka again, this soul of his soul, for whom 
alone he had done so much, he dreaded lest he should not 
find her the same as when he had left her. Suddenly the 
dining-room door opened, and Vaninka appeared. Seeing the 
young man, she uttered a cry, and, turning to the general, said, 
“ Father, it is Foedor " ; and the expression of her voice left no 
doubt of the sentiment which inspired it. 

Foedor ! ” cried the general, springing forward and holding 
out his arms. 

Foedor did not know whether to throw himself at the feet 
of Vaninka or into the arms of her father. He felt that his 
first recognition ought to be devoted to respect and gratitude, 
and threw himself into the general’s arms. Had he acted 
otherwise, it would have been an avowal of his love, and he 
III.— 27 
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had no right to avow this love till he knew that it was 
reciprocated. 

Foedor then turned, and as at parting, sank on his knee 
before Vaninka ; but a moment had sufficed for the hai^hty 
girl to banish the feeling she had shown. The blush which 
had suffused her cheek had disappeared, and she had become 
again cold and haughty like an alabaster statue — a masterpiece 
of pride begun by nature and finished by education. 

Fa‘dor kissed her hand ; it was trembling but cold : he felt 
his heart sink, and thought he was about to die. 

Why, Vaninka,’* said the general — “ why are you so cool to 
a friend who has caused us so much anxiety and yet so much 
pleasure? Come, Foedor, kiss my daughter.” 

Foedor rose entreatingly, but waited motionless, that another 
permission might confirm that of the general. 

“Did you not hear my father?” said Vaninka, smiling, but 
nevertheless possessing sufficient self-control to prevent the 
emotion she was feeling from appearing in her voice. 

Foedor stooped to kiss Vaninka, and as he held her hands it 
seemed to him that she lightly pressed his own with a nervous, 
involuntary movement. A feeble cry of joy nearly escaped 
him, when, suddenly looking at Vaninka, he was astonished at 
her pallor : her lips were as white as death. 

The general made Foedor sit down at the table : Vaninka 
took her place again, and as by chance she was seated with her 
back to the light, the general noticed nothing. 

Breakfast passed in relating and listening to an account of 
this strange campaign which began under the burning sun 
of Italy and ended in the glaciers of Switzerland. As there 
are no journals in St. Petersburg which publish anything other 
than that which is permitted by the emperor, Souvarow’s 
successes were spread abroad, but his reverses were ignored 
Foedor described the former with modesty and the latter with 
frankness. 

One can imagine the immense interest the general took in 
Foedor’s story. His two captain’s epaulets and the decorations 
on his breast proved that the young man had modestly 
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suppressed his own part in the storj he had told. But the 
general, too courageous to fear that he might share in 
SouvaroVs disgrace, had already visited the dying field- 
marshal, and had heard from him an account of his young 
prot^g^’s bravery. Therefore, when Fcedor had finished his 
story, it was the general’s turn to enumerate all the fine things 
Fcedor had done in a campaign of less than a year. Having 
finished this enumeration, he added that he intended next 
day to ask the emperor’s permission to take the young captain 
for his aide-de-camp. Fcedor hearing this wished to throw 
himself at the general’s feet, but he received him again in his 
arms, and to show Fa^dor how certain he was that he would be 
successful in his request, he fixed the rooms that the young 
man was to occupy in the house at once. 

The next day the general returned from the palace of St. 
Michel with the pleasant news that his request had been granted. 

Fa^dor was overwhelmed with joy : from this time he was to 
form part of the general’s family. Living under the same roof 
as Vaninka, seeing her constantly, meeting her frecjuently in 
the rooms, seeing her pass like an apparition at the end of a 
corridor, finding himself twice a day at the same table with 
her, all this was more than Fcedor had ever dared hope, and 
he thought for a time that he had attained complete happiness. 

For her part, Vaninka, although she was so proud, at the 
bottom of her heart took a keen interest in Fcedor. He had 
left her with the certainty that he loved her, and during his 
absence her woman’s pride had been gratified by the glory he 
had acquired, in the hope of bridging the distance which 
separated them. So that, when she saw him return with this 
distance between them lessened, she felt by the beating of her 
heart that gratified pride was changing into a more tender 
sentiment, and that for her part she loved Fcedor as much as 
it was possible for her to love anyone. 

She had nevertheless concealed these feelings under an 
appearance of haughty indifference, for Vaninka was made so : 
she intended to let Fcedor know some day that she loved him, 
but until the time came when it pleased her to reveal it, she 
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did not wish the young man to discover her love. Things went 
on in this way for several months, and the circumstances which 
had at first appeared to Foedor as the height of happiness 
soon Ixjcame awful torture. 

To love and to feel his heart ever on the point of avowing 
its love, to be from morning till night in the company of the 
beloved one, to meet her hand at the table, to touch her dress 
in a narrow corridor, to feel her leaning on his arm when 
they entered a salon or left a ballroom, always to have 
ceaselessly to control every word, look, or movement which 
might betray his feelings, no human power could endure such 
a struggle. 

Vaninka saw that Feeder could not keep his secret much 
longer, and determined to anticipate the avowal w^hich she saw 
every moment on the point of escaping his heart. 

One day when they were alone, and she saw the hopeless 
efforts the young man was making to hide his feelings from 
her, she went straight up to him, and, looking at him fixedly, 
said — 

** You love me ! ” 

Forgive me, forgive me,” cried the young man, clasping his 
hands. 

** Why should you ask me to forgive you, Foedor ? Is not 
your love genuine ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, genuine but hopeless.” 

** Why hopeless ? Does not my father love you as a son ? ” 
said Vaninka. 

Oh, what do you mean ? ” cried Foedor. “ Do you mean 
that if your father will bestow your hand upon me, that you 
will then consent ? ” 

*‘Are you not both noble in heart and by birth, Foedor? 
You are not wealthy, it is true, but then I am rich enough for 
both.” 

“ Then I am not indifferent to you ? ” 

“ I at least prefer you to anyone else I have met.” 

“ Vaninka 1 ” The young girl drew herself away proudly. 

“Forgive me!” said Foedor, “What am I doing? You 
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have but to order : I have no wish apart from you. I dread lest 
I shall offend you. Tell me what to do, and I will obey.” 

“The first thing you must do, Fcedor, is to ask my father's 
consent,” 

“ So you will allow me to take this step ? ” 

“ Yes, but on one condition.” 

“ What is it ? Tell me.” 

“My father, whatever his answer, must never know that 1 
have consented to your making this application to him ; no one 
must know that you are following my instructions ; the world 
must remain ignorant of the confession I have just made to you ; 
and, lastly, you must not ask me, whatever happens, to help you 
in any other way than with my good wishes.” 

“ Whatever you please. I mil do everything you wish me 
to do. Do you not grant me a thousand times more than I 
dared hope, and if your father refuses me, do I not know 
myself that you are .sharing my grief?” cried Fcedor. 

“ Yes ; but that w'ill not happen, I hope,” said Vaninka, 
holding out her hand to the young officer, who kissed it 
passionately. 

“Now be hopeful and take cour.ige ; ” and Vaninka retired, 
leaving the young man a hundred limes more agitated and 
moved than she was herself, woman though she was. 

The same day Fa'dor asked for an interview with the general. 
The general received his aide-de-camp as usual with a genial 
and smiling countenance, but with the first words Foedor 
uttered his face darkened. However, when he heard the young 
man's description of the love, so true, constant, and passionate, 
that he felt for Vaninka, and when he heard that this pa.ssion 
had been the motive power of those glorious deeds he had 
praised so often, he held out his hand to Fa-dor, almost as 
moved as the young soldier. 

And then the general told him, that while he had been away, 
and ignorant of his love for Vaninka, in whom he had observed 
no trace of its being reciprocated, he had, at the emperor's 
desire, promised her hand to the son of a privy councillor. 
The only stipulation that the general had made was, that he 
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should not be separated from his daughter until she had 
attained the age of eighteen. Vaninka had only five months 
more to spend under her father’s roof. Nothing more could 
be said : in Russia the emperor’s wish is an order, and from the 
moment that it is expressed, no subject would oppose it, even 
in thought. However, the refusal had imprinted such despair 
on the young man’s face, that the general, touched by his silent 
and resigned sorrow, held out his arms to him. Feeder flung 
himself into them with loud sobs. 

Then the general questioned him about his daughter, and 
Fcjedor answered, as he had promised, that Vaninka was ignorant 
of everything, and that the proposal came from him alone, with- 
out her knowledge. This assurance calmed the general : he 
had feared that he was making two people wretched. 

At dinner-time Vaninka came dowmstairs and found her 
father alone. F(edor had not enough courage to be present 
at the meal and to met*t her again, just when he had lost all 
hope : he had taken a sleigh, and driven out to the outskirts of 
the city. 

During the whole time dinner lasted Vaninka and the 
general hardly exchanged a word, but although this silence 
was so expressive, Vaninka controlled her face with her usual 
power, and the general alone appeared sad and dejected. 

7'hat evening, just when Vaninka was going downstairs, tea 
was brought to her room, with the message that the general 
was fatigued and had retired. Vaninka asked some questions 
about the nature of his indisposition, and finding that it was 
not serious, she told the servant who had brought her the 
message to ask her father to send for her if he wanted any- 
thing. The general sent to say that he thanked her, but he 
only required quiet and rest. Vaninka announced that she 
would retire also, and the servant withdrew. 

Hardly had he left the room when Vaninka ordered 
Annouschka, her foster-sister, w'ho acted as her maid, to be 
on the watch for Feedor’s return, and to let her know as soon 
as he came in. 

At eleven o’clock the gate of the mansion opened : Feedor 
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got out of his sleigh, and immediately went up to his room. 
He threw himself upon a sofa, overwhelmed by his thoughts. 
About midnight he heard someone tapping at the door ; much 
astonished, he got up and opened it. It was Annouschka, who 
came with a message from her mistress, that Vaninka wished 
to see him immediately. Although he was astonished at 
this message, which he was far from expecting, Fiedor 
obeyed. 

He found Vaninka seated, dressed in a white robe, and as 
she was paler than usual he stopi)ed at the door, for it seemed 
to him that he was gazing at a marble statue. 

“ Come in,” said Vaninka calmly. 

Feeder approached, drawn by her voice like steel to a 
magnet. Annouschka shut the door behind him. 

Well, and what did my father say ? ” said Vaninka. 

Foedor told her all that had happened. The young girl 
listened to his story with an unmoved countenance, but her lips, 
the only part of her face which seemed to have any colour, 
became as white as the dressing-gown she w^as wearing. Feudor, 
on the contrary, was consumed by a fever, and appeared nearly 
out of his senses. 

“ Now, what do you intend to do ? ” said Vaninka 
in the same cold tone in which she had asked the other 
questions, 

** You ask me what I intend to do, Vaninka ? What do you 
wish me to do? What can I do, but flee from St. Petersburg, 
and seek death in the first corner of Russia where war may 
break out, in order not to repay my patron’s kindness by some 
infamous baseness ? ” 

You are a fool,” said Vaninka, with a mixed smile of triumph 
and contempt ; for from that moment she felt her suf>erionty 
over Feeder, and saw that she would rule him like a queen 
for the rest of her life. 

“ Then order me — am I not your slave ? ” cried the young 
soldier. 

“You must stay here,” said Vaninka. 

“ Stay here ? ” 
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“Yes; only women and children will thus confess them- 
selves beaten at the first blow: a man, if he be worthy of 
the name, fights.” 

“ Fight ! — against whom ? — against your father ? Never ! ” 

“ Who suggested that you should contend against my father? 
It is against events that you must strive ; for the generality of 
men do not govern events, but are carried away by them. 
Appear to my father as though you were fighting against your 
love, and he will think that you have mastered yourself. As 
I am supposed to be ignorant of your proposal, I shall not 
be suspected. I will demand two years* more freedom, and 
I shall obtain them. Who knows what may happen in the 
course of two years? The em;)eror may die, my betrothed 
may die, my father — may God protect him ! — my father himself 
may die ! ” 

But if they force you to marry?** 

“ Force me 1 ” interrupted Vaninka, and a deep flush rose 
to her cheek and immediately disappeared again. “ And who 
will force me to do anything? Father? He loves me too 
well, I'he emperor? He has enough worries in his own 
family, without introducing them into another’s. Besides, 
there is always a last resource when every other expedient 
fiiils : the Neva only flows a few paces from here, and its 
waters are deep.” 

Foedor uttered a cry, for in the young girl’s knit brows and 
tightly compressed lips there was so much resolution that he 
understood that they might break this child but that they 
would not bend her. But Feeder’s heart was too much in 
harmony with the plan Vaninka had proposed ; his objections 
once removed, he did not seek fresh ones. Besides, had he 
had the courage to do so, Vaninka’s promise to make up in 
secret to him for the dissimulation she was obliged to practise 
in public would have conquered his last scruples. 

Vaninka, whose determined character had been accentuated 
by her education, had an unbounded influence over all who 
came in contact with her ; even the general, without knowing 
why, obeyed her. Foedor submitted like a child to everything 
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she wished, and the young girl's love was increased by the wishes 
she 0|q>osed and by a feeling of gratihed pride. 

It was some days after this nocturnal decision that the 
knouting had taken place at which our readers have assisted. 
It was for some slight fault, and Gregory had been the victim, 
Vaninka having complained to her father about him. Fador, 
who as aide-de-camp had been obliged to preside over Gregory's 
punishment, had paid no more attention to the threats the 
serf had uttered on retiring. 

Ivan, the coachman, who after having been executioner had 
become surgeon, had applied compresses of salt and water to heal 
up the scarred shoulders of his victim. Gregory had remained 
three days in the infirmary, and during this time he had turned 
over in his mind every possible means of vengeance. Then at 
the end of three days, being healed, he had returned to his 
duty, and soon everyone except he had forgotten the punish- 
ment. If Gregory had been a real Russian, he would soon 
have forgotten it all ; for this punishment is too familar to the 
rough Muscovite for him to remember it long and w’ith rancour. 
Gregory, as we have said, had Greek blood in his veins ; he 
dissembled and remembered. Although Gregory w'as a serf, 
his duties had little by little brought him into greater familiarity 
with the general than any of the other ser\’ants. Besides, in 
every country in the world barbers have great licence with 
those they shave ; this is perhaps due to the fact that a man 
is instinctively more gracious to another who for ten minutes 
every day holds his life in his hands. Gregory rejoiced in the 
immunity of his profession, and it nearly always happened that 
the barber’s daily operation on the general’s chin passed in con- 
versation, of which he bore the chief part. 

One day the general had to attend a review : he sent for 
Gregory before daybreak, and as the barber w^as passing the 
razor as gently as possible over his master’s cheek, the con- 
versation fell, or more likely was led, on Feedor. The barber 
praised him highly, and this naturally caused his master to ask 
him, remembering the correction the young aide-de-camp had 
superintended, if he could not find some fault in this model 
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of perfection that might counterbalance so many good qualities. 
Gregory replied that with the exception of pride he thought 
Feeder irreproachable. 

Pride?*' asked the astonished general. “That is a failing 
from which I should have thought him most free.” 

“ Perhaps I should have said ambition,” replied Gregory. 

“ Ambition ! ” said the general. “ It does not seem to me 
that he has given much proof of ambition in entering my 
service ; for after his achievements in the last campaign he might 
easily have aspired to the honour of a place in the emperor's 
household.” 

“Oh yes, he is ambitious,” said Gregory, smiling. “One 
man's ambition is for high fX)5ition, another's an illustrious 
alliance : the former will owe everything to himself, the latter 
will make a stepping-stone of his wife, then they raise their 
eyes higher than they should.” 

“ What do you mean to suggest ? ” said the general, 
beginning to see what Gregory was aiming at. 

“ I mean, your excellency,” replied Gregory, “ there are many 
men who, owing to the kindness shown them by others, forget 
their position and aspire to a more exalted one ; having already 
been placed so high, their heads are turned.” 

“ Gregory,” cried the general, “ believe me, you are getting 
into a scrape ; for you are making an accusation, and if I take 
any notice of it, you will have to prove your words.” 

“ By St. Basilius, general, it is no scrape when you have truth 
on your side ; for I have said nothing I am not ready to prove.” 

“Then,” said the general, “you persist in declaring that 
Foedor loves my daughter ? ” 

“ Ah ! I have not said that : it is your excellency. I have 
not named the lady Vaninka,” said Gregory’, with the duplicity 
of his nation. 

“ But you meant it, did you not ? Come, contrary to your 
custom, reply frankly.” 

“ It is true, your excellency ; it is what I meant,” 

“ And, according to you, my daughter reciprocates the passion, 
no doubt ? ” 
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I fear so, your cxcellenqr.” 

And what makes you think this, say?” 

“ First, Mr. Fcedor never misses a chance of speaking to 
the lady Vaninka.” 

** He is in the same house with her, would you have him 
avoid her ? ” 

“ When the lady Vaninka returns late, and when perchance 
Mr. Foedor has not accompanied you, whatever the hour 
Mr. Foedor is there, ready to help her out of the 
carriage.” 

“Feeder attends me, it is his duty,” said the general, 
beginning to l>elieve that the serfs susf)icions were founded on 
slight grounds. “ He waits for me,” he continued, “ because 
when I return, at any hour of the day or night, I may have 
orders to give him.” 

“ Not a day jusses without Mr. Foedor going into my lady 
Vaninka’s room, although such a favour is not usually granted 
to a young man in a house like that of your excellency.” 

“ Usually it is I who send him to her,” said the general. 

“Yes, in the daytime,” replied Gregory, “ but — at night?” 

“At night !” cried the general, rising to his feet, and turning 
so pale that, after a moment, he was forced to lean for support 
on a table. 

“ Yes, at night, your excellency,” answ-ered Gregory quietly ; 
“and since, as you say, I have begun to mix myself up in a 
bad business, I must go on with it ; besides, even if there wx*re 
to result from it another punishment for me, even more 
terrible than that I have already endured, I should not allow 
so good a master to be deceived any longer.” 

“ Be very careful about what you are going to say, slave ; for 
I know the men of your nation. Take care, if the accusation 
you are making by way of revenge is not supported by visible, 
palpable, and positive proofs, you shall be punished as an 
infamous slanderer.” 

“ To that I agree,” said Gregory. 

“Do you affirm that you have seen Feeder enter my 
daughter’s chamber at night ? ” 
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I do not say that I have seen him enter it, your excellency. 
I say that I have seen him come out.” 

“ When was that ? ” 

“ A quarter of an hour ago, when I was on my way to your 
excellency.” 

** You lie I ” said the general, raising his fist. 

‘‘This is not our agreement, your excellency,” said the 
slave, drawing l>ack. “ I am only to be punished if I fail to 
give proofs.” 

“ But what are your proo 

“ I have told you.” ^ 

“And do you expect me to believe your word alone?” 

“ No ; but I expect you to believe your own eyes.” 

“ How ?” 

“The first time that Mr. Ffcdor is in my lady Vaninka’s 
room after midnight, I shall come to find your excellency, and 
then you can judge for yourself if I lie ; but up to the present, 
your excellency, all the conditions of the service I wish to 
render you are to my disadvantage.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“Well, if I fail to give proofs, I am to he treated as an 
infamous slanderer ; but if I give them, wiiat advantage shall I 
gain ? ” 

“ A thousand roubles and your freedom.” 

“ liiat is a bargain, then, your excellency,” replied Gregory 
quietly, replacing the razors on the general’s toilet-table, “ and I 
hope that before a week has passed you will be more just to 
me than you are now\” 

With these words the slave left the room, leaving the general 
convinced by his confidence that some dreadful misfortune 
threatened him. 

From this time onw'ard, as might be expected, the general 
weighed every word and noticed every gesture which passed 
between Yaninka and Fccdor in his presence ; but he saw 
nothing to confirm his suspicions on the part of the aide-de-camp 
or of his daughter : on the contrary, Vaninka seemed colder 
and more reserved than ever. 
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A week passed in this way. About two o*clock in the morn- 
ing of the ninth day, someone knocked at the general's door. 
It was Gregory. 

“ If your excellency will go into your daughter's room," said 
Gregory, “you will find Mr. Foedor there." 

The general turned pale, dressed himself without uttering a 
word, and followed the slave to the door of V’^aninka’s room. 
Having arrived there, with a motion of his hand he dismissed 
the informer, who, instead of retiring in obedience to this mute 
command, hid himself in the corner of the corridor. 

When the general believed himself to be alone, he knocked 
once ; but all was silent. This silence, however, proved nothing ; 
for Vaninka might be asleep. He knocked a second time, and 
the young girl, in a {perfectly calm voice, asked, “ Who is there ? " 

“It is I," said the general, in a voice trembling with emotion. 

“ Annouschka ! " said the girl to her foster-sister, who slept 
in the adjoining room, “ open the door to my father. Forgive 
me, father," she continued ; “ but Annouschka is dressing, and 
will be w'ith you in a moment." 

The general waited patiently, for he could discover no trace 
of emotion in his daughter’s voice, and he hoped that Gregory 
had been mistaken. 

In a few moments the door opened, and the general went in, 
and cast a long look around him ; there was no one in this first 
apartment. 

Vaninka was in bed, paler perhaps than usual, but quite 
calm, with the loving smile on her lips with which she 
always welcomed her father. 

“To what fortunate circumstance," asked the young girl in 
her softest tones, “ do I owe the pleasure of seeing you at so 
late an hour ? " 

“ I wished to speak to you about a very important matter," 
said the general, “and however late it was, I thought you 
would forgive me for disturbing you." 

“ My father will always be welcome in his daughter's room, 
at whatever hour of the day or night he presents himself 
there.'’ 
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The general cast another searching look round, and was 
conrinced that it was impossible for a man to be concealed in 
the first room — but the second still remained. 

** I am listening,” said Vaninka, after a moment of silence. 

“ Ves, but we are not alone,” replied the general, and it is 
important that no other ears should hear what I have to say 
to you.” 

Annouschka, as you know, is my foster-sister,” said 
Vaninka. ^ 

“ That makes no differc. ^R^said the general, going candle 
in hand into the next room, tWi was somewhat smaller than 
his daughter’s. Annouschka,” itid he, “ watch in the corridor 
and see that no one overhears us.” 

As he spoke these words, the general threw the same scrutin- 
ising glance all round the room, but with the exception of the 
young girl there was no one there. 

Annouschka ol>eyed, and the general followed her out, and, 
looking eagerly round for the last time, re-entered his daughter's 
room, and sealed himself on the foot of her bed. Annouschka, 
at a sign from her mistress, left her alone with her father. 
The general held out his hand to Vaninka, and she took it 
without hesiUition. 

“ My child,” said the general, “ I have to speak to you about 
a very important matter.” 

“ What is it, father ? ” said Vaninka. 

“You will soon be eighteen,” continued the general, “and 
that is the age at which the daughters of the Russian nobility 
usually marry.” The general paused for a moment to watch 
the effect of these words upon Vaninka, but her hand rested 
motionless in his. “For the last year your hand has been 
engaged by me,” continued the general. 

“ May 1 know to whom ? ” asked Vaninka coldly. 

“To the son of the Councillor-in-Ordinary,” replied the 
general. “ What is your opinion of him ? ” 

“ He is a worthy and noble young man, I am told, but I 
can have formed no opinion except from hearsay. Has he not 
been in garrison at Moscow for the last three months ? ” 
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‘‘Yes,” said the general, “but in three months* time he 
should return,” 

Vaninka remained silent 

“ Have you nothing to say in reply ? ” asked the general 
“ Nothing, father ; but I have a favour to ask of you,” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ I do not wish to marry until I am twenty years old.” 

“Why not?” 

“ I have taken a vow to that effect” 

“ But if circumstances demanded the breaking of this vow, and 
made the celebration of this marriage inif)eratively necessary?” 
“What circumstances?” asked Vaninka, 

“ Foedor loves you,” said the general, looking steadily at 
Vaninka, 

“I know that,” said Vaninka, with as little emotion as if the 
question did not concern her. 

“ You know that ! ” cried the general. 

“ Yes ; he has told me so.” 

“When?” 

“ Yesterday,” 

“ And you replied ? ” 

“That he must leave here at once.” 

“ And he consented ? ” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ When does he go?” 

“ He has gone.” 

“How can that be?” said the general: “he only left me at 
ten o’clock.” 

“ And he left me at midnight,” said Vaninka. 

“ Ah ! ” said the general, drawing a deep breath of relief, 
“ you are a noble girl, Vaninka, and I grant you what you ask — 
two years more. But remember it is the emperor who has 
decided upon this marriage.” 

“ My father will do me the justice to believe that I am too 
submissive a daughter to be a rebellious subject.” 

“ Excellent, Vaninka, excellent,” said the general “So, then, 
poor Feeder has told you all ? ” 
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** Yes,” said Vaninka. 

‘‘ You knew that he addressed himself to me first ?” 

I knew it” 

** 'flien it was from him that you heard that your hand was 
engaged ? ” 

“It was from him.” 

“ And he consented to leave you ? He is a good and noble 
young man, who shall always be under my protection wherever 
he goes. Oh, if my wr \ had not been given, I love him so 
much that, sup[X)sing yc HHd not dislike him, I should have 
given him your hand.” \ 

“ And you cannot recall your promise?” asked Vaninka. 

“ Impossible,” said the general. 

“ Well, then, I submit to my father’s will,” said Vaninka. 

“That is spoken like my daughter,” said the general, em- 
bracing her. “Farewell, Vaninka; I do not ask if you love 
him. You have both done your duty, and I have nothing 
more to exact.” 

With these words, he rose and left the room. Annouschka 
was in the corridor ; the general signed to her that she might go 
in again, and went on his way. At the door of his room he 
found Gregory waiting for him. 

“Well, your excellency ?” he asked. 

“Well,” said the general, “you are both right and wrong. 
Foedor loves my daughter, but my daughter does not love him. 
He went into my daughter’s room at eleven o’clock, but at 
midnight he left her for ever. No matter, come to me to- 
morrow, and you shall have your thousand roubles and your 
liberty.” 

Gregory went off, dumb with astonishment 

Meanwhile, Annouschka liad re-entered her mistress’s room, 
as she had been ordered, and closed the door carefully behind 
her. 

Vaninka immediately sprang out of bed and went to the 
door, listening to the retreating footsteps of the generai When 
tliey had ceased to be heard, she rushed into Annouschka’s 
room, and both began to pull aside a bundle of linen, thrown 
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down, as if by accident, into the embrasure of a mndow. Under 
the linen was a large chest with a spring lock. Annouschka 
{Messed a button, Vaninka raised the lid. The two women 
uttared a loud cry : the chest was now a coffin ; the young 
officer, stifled for want of air, lay dead within. 

For a long time the two women hoped it was only a swoon. 
Annouschka sprinkled his face with whaler ; Vaninka put salts 
to his nose. All was in vain. During the long conversation 
which the general had had with his daughter, and which had 
lasted more than half an hour, Feeder, unable to get out of the 
chest, as the lid was closed by a spring, had died for want of 
air. The position of the two girls shut up with a corpse was 
frightful Annouschka saw Siberia close at hand ; Vaninka, to 
do her justice, thought of nothing but Fcedoi. Both were in 
despair. However, as the despair of the maid was more selfish 
than that of her mistress, it was Annouschka who first thought of 
a plan of escaping from the situation in which they were placed. 

“ My lady,^’ she cried suddenly, “ we are saved.” 

Vaninka raised her head and looked at her attendant with 
her eyes bathed in tears. 

** Saved ? ” said she, ** saved ? We are, perhaps, but Foedor ! ” 

“Listen now,” said Annouschka: “your position is terrible, 
I grant that, and your grief is great ; but your grief could l>c 
greater and your position more terrible still. If the general 
knew this ” 

“ What difference would it make to me ? ” .said Vaninka. “ I 
shall weep for him before the whole world.” 

“ Yes, but you will be dishonoured l>efore the whole world ! 
To-morrow your slaves, and the day after all St. Petersburg, 
will know that a man died of suffocation while concealed in 
your chamber. Reflect, my lady : your honour is the honour of 
your father, the honour of your family.” 

“You are right,” said Vaninka, shaking her head, as if to 
disperse the gloomy thoughts that burdened her brain, — “you 
are right, but what must we do ? ” 

“ Does my lady know my brother Ivan ? ” 

“Yes.” 

rn.--aS 
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We must tell him all.” 

“Of what are you thinking?” cried Vaninka, “To confide 
in a man ? A man, do I say ? A serf 1 a slave 1 ” 

“ The lower the position of the serf and slave, the safer will 
our secret be, since he will have everything to gain by keeping 
faith with us.” 

** Your brother is a drunkard,” said Vaninka, with mingled 
fear and disgust 

“ That is true,” said Annouschka ; “ but where will you find a 
slave who is not ? My brother gets drunk less than most, and 
is therefore more to l>e trusted than the others. Besides, in 
the position in which we are we must risk something.” 

“ You are right,” said Vaninka, recovering her usual resolu- 
tion, which always grew in the presence of danger. “ Go and 
seek your brother.” 

“ We can do nothing this morning,” said Annouschka, drawing 
back the window curtains. “ Look, the dawn is breaking.” 

“ But what can we do with the body of this unhappy man ?” 
cried Vaninka. 

“It must remain hidden where it is all day, and this evening, 
while you are at the Court entertainment, my brother shall 
remove it.” 

“True,” murmured Vaninka in a strange tone, “I must go 
to Court this evening ; to stay away would arouse suspicion. 
Oh, my God I my God ! ” 

“ Help me, my lady,” said Annouschka ; “ I am not strong 
enough alone.” 

Vaninka turned deadly pale, but, spurrred on by the danger, 
she went resolutely up to the body of her lover ; then, lifting it 
by the shoulders, while her maid raised it by the legs, she laid 
it once more in the chest. Then Annouschka shut down the 
lid, locked the chest, and put the key into her breast. Then 
both threw back the linen which had hidden it from the eyes of 
the general. Day dawned, as might be expected, ere sleep 
visited the eyes of Vaninka, 

She went down, however, at the breakfast hour ; for she did 
not wish to arouse the slightest suspicion in her father’s mind. 
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Only it might have been thought from her pallor that she 
had risen from the grave, but the general attributed this 
to the nocturnal disturbance of which he had been the 
cause. 

Luck had served Vaninka wonderfully in prompting her to 
say that Foedor had already gone ; fur not only did the general 
feel no surprise when he did not apf)ear, but his very' al)sence 
was a proof of his daughter's innocence. The general gave a 
pretext for his aide-de-camp's absence by saying that he had 
sent him on a mission. As for Vaninka, she remained out of 
her room till it was time to dress. A week before, she had 
been at the Court entertainment with Foedor. 

Vaninka might have excused herself from accompanying her 
father by feigning some slight indisposition, but two con- 
siderations made her fear to act thus : the first was the fear of 
making the general anxious, and perhaps of making him remain 
at home himself, which would make the removal of the corpse 
more difficult ; the second was the fear of meeting Ivan and 
having to blush before a slave. She preferred, therefore, to 
make a superhuman effort to control herself ; and, going up 
again into her room, accomixmied by her faithful Annouschka, 
she began to dress w’ith as much care as if her heart were full 
of joy. When this cruel business was finished, she ordered 
Annouschka to shut the door; for she wished to see Feeder 
once more, and to bid a last farewell to him who had been her 
lover. Annouschka obeyed ; and Vaninka, with flowers in her 
hair and her breast covered with jew'els, glided like a phantom 
into her servant’s room. 

Annouschka again opened the chest, and Vaninka, without 
shedding a tear, without breathing a sigh, with the profound 
and death-like calm of despair, leant down towards Foedor 
and took off a plain ring which the young man had on his 
finger, placed it on her own, between two magnificent rings, 
then kissing him on the brow, she said, ‘‘Good-bye, my 
betrothed.” 

At this moment she heard steps approaching. It was a 
groom of the chambers coming from the general to ask if she 
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wai ready, Annouschka let the lid of the chest fall, and 
Vaninka going herself to open the door, followed the mesnenger, 
who walked l>efore her, lighting the way. 

Such was her trust in her foster-sister that she left her to 
accomplish the dark and terrible task with which she had 
burdened herself. 

A minute later, Annouschka saw the carriage containing the 
general and his daughter leave by the main gate of the hotel 

She let half an hour go by, and then went down to look /or 
Ivan. She found him drinking with Gregory, with whom the 
general had kept his word, and who had received the same day 
one thousand roul)lcs and his lil)erty. Fortunately, the revellers 
were only beginning their rejoicings, and Ivan in consequence 
was solx:r enough for his sister to entrust her secret to him 
without hesitation. 

Ivan followed Annouschka into the chamber of her mistress. 
There she reminded him of all that Vaninka, haughty but 
generous, had allowed his sister to do for him. The few 
glasses of brandy Ivan had already swallowed had predisposed 
him to gratitude (the drunkenness of the Russian is essentially 
tender). Ivan protested his devotion so warmly that 
Annouschka hesitated no longer, and, raising the lid of the 
chest, showed him the corpse of Feeder. At this terrible sight 
Ivan remained an instant motionless, but he soon began to 
calculate how much money and how many benefits the 
possession of such a secret would bring him. He swore by the 
most solemn oaths never to betray his mistress, and offered, as 
Annouschka had hoped, to dispose of the body of the un- 
fortunate aide-de-camp, 

I'he thing was easily done. Instead of returning to drink 
with Gregory and his comrades, Ivan went to prepare a sledge, 
filled it with straw, and hid at the bottom an iron crowbar. 
He brought this to the outside gate, and assuring himself he 
was not being spied upon, he raised the body of the dead man 
in his arms, hid it under the straw, and sat down above it He 
had the gale of the hotel opened, followed Niewski Street as 
far as the Zunamenie Church, passed through the shops in the 
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Rejestwenskoi district, drove the sledge out on to the froren 
Neva, and halted in the middle of the river, in front of the 
deserted church of Stc. Madeleine. There, protected by the 
solitude and darkness, hidden behind the black mass of his 
sledge, he began to break the ice, which was fiftt:‘en inches 
thick, with his pick. When he had made a large enough hole, 
he searched the body of Fiedor, took all the money he had 
abput him, and slipped the body head foremost through the 
opening he had made. He then made his way back to the 
h6tel, while the imprisoned current of the Neva bore away 
the corpse towards the Gulf of Finland. An hour after, a new 
crust of ice had formed, and not even a trace of the 0 [xning 
made by Ivan remained. 

At midnight Vaninka returned with her father. A hidden 
fever had been consuming her all the evening: never had 
she looked so lovely, and she had Ixen overwhelmed by 
the homage of the most distinguished nobles and courtiers. 
When she returned, she found Annouschka in the vestibule wait- 
ing to take her cloak. As she gave it to her, Vaninka sent her 
one of those questioning glances that seem to express so much. 
“ It is done,^* said the girl in a low voice. V^aninka breathed 
a sigh of relief, as if a mountain had been removed from her 
breast. Great as was her self-control, she could no longer bear 
her father’s presence, and excused herself from remaining to 
supper with him, on the plea of the fatigues of the evening. 
Vaninka was no sooner in her room, with the door once closed, 
than she tore the flowers from her hair, the necklace from her 
throat, cut with scissors the corsets which suffocated her, and 
then, throwing herself on her bed, she gave way to her grief. 
Annouschka thanked God for this outburst ; her mistress’s 
calmness had frightened her more than her despair. The first 
crisis over, Vaninka was able to pray. She spent an hour on 
her knees, then, yielding to the entreaties of her faithful attend- 
ant, went to bed Annouschka sat down at the foot of the bed. 
Neither slept, but when day came the tears which Vaninka had 
shed had calmed her. 

Annouschka was instructed to reward her brother. Too 
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Urge a sum given to a sUve at once might have aroused 
suspicion, therefore Annouschka contented herself with telling 
Ivan that when he had need of money he had only to ask her 
for it. 

Gregory, i)rofiting by his liberty and wishing to make use of his 
thousand roubles, bought a little tavern on the outskirts of the 
town, where, thanks to his address and to the acquaintances he 
had among the servants in the great households of St. Petersbujg, 
he began to develop an excellent business, so that in a short 
time the Red House (which was the name and colour of 
(iregory’s establishment) had a great reputation. Another man 
took over his duties about the person of the general, and but 
for Foedor*s absence everything returned to its usual routine in 
the house of Count Tchermayloff. 

Two months went by in this way, without anybody having 
the least suspicion of what had happened, when one morning 
before the usual breakfast-hour the general begged his daughter 
to come down to his room. Vaninka trembled with fear, for 
since that fatal night everything terrified her. She obeyed her 
father, however, and collecting all her strength, made her way 
to his chamber. I'he count was alone, but at the first glance 
Vaninka saw she had nothing to fear from this interview : the 
general was waiting for her with that paternal smile which was 
the usual expression of his countenance when in his daughter’s 
presence. 

She approached, therefore, with her usual calmness, and, 
stooping down tow'ards the general, gave him her forehead 
to kiss. 

He motioned to her to sit dowm, and gave her an open letter. 
Vaninka looked at him for a moment in surprise, then turned 
her eyes to the letter. 

It contained the news of the death of the man to whom her 
hand had been promised : he had been killed in a duel 

The general w'atched the effect of the letter on his daughter’s 
face, and great as was Vaninka’s self-control, so many different 
thoughts, such bitter regret, such poignant remorse assailed her 
when she learnt that she was now free again, that she could not 
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entirely conceal her emotion. The general noticed it^ and 
attributed it to the love which he had for a long time suspected 
his daughter felt for the young aide-de-camp. 

*‘WeU,” he said, smiling, “I see it is all for the best/’ 

** How is that, father?” asked Vaninka. 

** Doubtless,” said the general. Did not Feeder leave 
because he loved you ? ” 

“ Yes,” murmured the young girl. 

• Well, now he may return,” said the general. 

Vaninka remained silent, her eyes fixed, her lips trembling. 

“ Return 1 ” she said, after a moment’s silence. 

“Yes, certainly return. We shall be most unfortunate,” con- 
tinued the general, smiling, “ if we cannot find someone in the 
house who knows where he is. Come, Vaninka, tell me the 
place of his exile, and I w-ill undertake the rest.” 

“ Nobody knows w^here Feeder is,” murmured Vaninka in a 
hollow voice ; “ nobody but God, nobody ! ” 

“ What ! ” said the general, “ he has sent you no news since 
the day he left ? ” 

Vaninka shook her head in denial. She was so heart-broken 
that she could not speak. 

The general in his turn became gloomy. “ Do you fear some 
misfortune, then ? ” said he. 

“ I fear that I shall never be happy again on earth,” cried 
Vaninka, giving way under the pressure of her grief ; then she 
continued at once, “ Let me retire, father ; I am ashamed of 
what I have said.” 

The general, who saw nothing in this exclamation beyond 
regret for having allowed the confession of her love to escape 
her, kissed his daughter on the brow and allowed her to retire. 
He hoped that, in spite of the mournful way in which Vaninka 
had spoken of Foedor, that it would be possible to find him. 
The same day he went to the emperor and told him of the love 
of Foedor for his daughter, and requested, since death had freed 
her from her first engagement, that he might dispose of her hand. 
The emperor consented, and the general then solicited a further 
favour. Paul was in one of his kindly moods, and showed him- 
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self disposed to grant it. The general told him that Fce<kir 
had disappeared for two months ; that everyone, even his 
datighter, was ignorant of his whereabouts, and begged him to 
have inquiries made. The emperor immediately sent for the 
chief of the police, and gave him the necessary orders. 

Six weeks went by without any result. Vaninka, since the 
day when the letter came, was sadder and more melancholy 
than ever. Vainly from time to time the general tried to make 
her more hopeful, Vaninka only shook her head and with- 
drew. I'he general ceased to speak of Feedor. 

But it was not the same among the household. The young 
aide-de-camp had lK‘en popular with the servants, and, with the 
exception of Cregory, there was not a soul who wished him 
harm, so that, when it heciime known that he had not been 
sent on a mission by the general, but had disappeared, the 
matter bt*oame the constant subject of conversation in the 
ante chamber, the kitchen, and the stables. There was another 
place where people busied themselves about it a great deal — 
this was the Red House. 

From the day when he heard of Foedor’s mysterious departure 
Gregory had his suspicions. He was sure that he had seen 
Fojdor enter Vaninka*s room, and unless he had gone out 
while he was going to seek the general, he did not understand 
why the latter had not found him in his daughters room. 
Another thing occupied his mind, which it seemed to him 
might perhaps have some connection with this event — the 
amount of money Ivan had been spending since that time, a 
very extraordinary amount for a slave. This slave, however, 
was the brother of Vaninka’s cherished foster-sister, so that, 
without being sure, Gregory already suspected the source from 
whence this money came. Another thing confirmed him in 
his suspicions, which was that Ivan, who had not only remained 
his most faithful friend, but had become one of his best 
customers, never spoke of Foedor, held his tongue if he were 
mentioned in his presence, and to all questions, however 
pressing they were, made but one answer : “ Let us speak of 
something else.” 
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In the meantime the Feast of Kings arrived. This is a great 
day in St. Petersburg, for it is also the day for blessing the 
waters. 

As Vaninka had been present at the ceremony, and was 
fatigued after standing for two hours on the Neva, the general 
did not go out that evening, and gave Ivan leave to do so, 
Ivan profited by the permission to go to the Red House. 

There was a numerous company there, and Ivan was 
welcomed ; for it was known that he generally came with full 
pockets. This time he did not belie his reputation, and had 
scarcely arrived before he made the sorok kopecks ring, to the 
great envy of his companions. 

At this warning sound Gregory hastened up with all possible 
deference, a bottle of brandy in each hand ; for he knew that 
when Ivan summoned him he gained in two ways, as innkee[)er 
and as boon companion. Ivan did not disappoint these hopes, 
and Gregory was invited to share in the entertainment. The 
conversation turned on slavery, and some of the unliappy men, 
who had only four days in the year of respite from their eternal 
labour, talked loudly of the happiness Gregory had enjoyed 
since he had obtained his freedom. 

“ Bah ! '' said Ivan, on whom the brandy had begun to take 
effect, “there are some slaves who are freer than their masters.'* 

“What do you mean?” said Gregory, pouring him out 
another glass of brandy. 

“I meant to say happier,” said Ivan quickly. 

“It is difficult to prove that,” said Gregory doubtingly. 

“ Why difficult ? Our masters, the moment they are bom, 
are put into the hands of two or three pedants, one French, 
another German, and a third English, and whether they like 
them or not, they must be content with their society till they 
are seventeen, and whether they wish to or not, must learn 
three barbarous languages, at the expense of our noble Russian 
tongue, which they have sometimes completely forgotten by 
the time the others are acquired. Again, if one of them wishes 
for some career, he must become a soldier: if he is a sub- 
lieutenant, he is the slave of the lieutenant ; if he is a lieutenant. 
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he is the slave of the captain, and the captain of the major, 
and so on up to the emperor, who is nobody's slave, but who 
one line day is surprised at the table, while walking, or in his 
bed, and is poisoned, stabbed, or strangled If he chooses a 
civil career, it is much the same. He marries a wife, and docs 
not love her ; children come to him he knows not how, whom 
he has to provide for ; he must struggle incessantly to provide 
for his family if he is poor, and if he is rich to prevent himself 
being robbed by his steward and cheated by his tenants. Is 
this life? While we, gentlemen, we are bom, and that is the 
only pain wc cost our mothers — all the rest is the master's 
concern. He provides for us, he chooses our calling, always 
easy enough to learn if we are not quite idiots. Are we ill ? 
His doctor attends us gratis ; it is a loss to him if we die. Are 
we w^ell ? We have our four certain meals a day, and a good 
stove to sleep near at night. Do we fall in love? There is 
never any hindrance to our marriage, if the woman loves us ; 
the master himself asks us to hasten our marriage, for he wishes 
us to have as many children as [>ossible. And when the 
children are born, he does for them in their turn all he has 
done for us. Can you find me many great lords as happy as 
their slaves ? " 

“ All this is true,” said Gregory, pouring him out another 
glass of brandy ; ** but, after all, you are not free.” 

** Free to do what ? *’ asked Ivan. 

“ Free to go where you will and when you will.” 

“ I am as free as the air,” replied Ivan. 

“ Nonsense ! ” said Gregory. 

“ Free as air, I tell you ; for I have good masters, and above 
all a good mistress,” continued Ivan, with a significant smile, 
**and I have only to ask and it is done.” 

“ What I if after having got drunk here to-day, you asked to 
come back to-morrow to get drunk again ? ” said Gregory, who 
in his challenge to Ivan did not forget his own interests, — “ if 
you asked that ? ” 

“ I should come back again,” said Ivan. 

“To-morrow?” said Gregory, 
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To-morrow, the day after, every day if I liked.” 

‘‘ITie fact is, Ivan is our young lady's favourite,” said 
another of the count's slaves who was present, profiting by his 
comrade Ivan’s liberality. 

** It is all the same,” said Gregory ; “ for supposing such per- 
mission were given you, money would soon run short.” 

“ Never ! ” said Ivan, swallowing another glass of brandy, 
“^never will Ivan want for money as long as there is a kopeck 
in my lady’s purse.” 

“I did not find her so liberal,” said Gregory bitterly. 

“ Oh, you forget, my friend ; you know well she does not 
reckon with her friends : remember the strokes of the 
knout” 

** I have no wish to speak about that,” said Gregory. “ I know 
that she is generous with blows, but her money is another thing. 
I have never seen the colour of that.” 

**Well, would you like to see the colour of mine?” saidlvan, 
getting more and more drunk. ‘‘See here, here are kopecks, 
sorok-kopecks, blue notes worth five roubles, red notes worth 
twenty-five roubles, and to-morrow, if you like, I will show you 
white notes worth fifty roubles. A health to my lady Vaninka ! ” 
And Ivan held out his glass again, and Gregory filled it to 
the brim. 

“But does money,” said Gregory, pressing Ivan more and 
more, — “ does money make up for scorn ? ” 

“ Scorn ! ” said Ivan, — “ scorn ! Who scorns me ? Do you, 
because you are free ? Fine freedom 1 I would rather be a 
well-fed slave than a free man dying of hunger.” 

“ I mean the scorn of our masters,” replied Gregory. 

“ The scorn of our masters ! Ask Alexis, ask Daniel there, 
if my lady scorns me.” 

“The fact is,” said the two slaves in reply, who both 
belonged to the general’s household, “Ivan must certainly 
have a charm ; for everyone talks to him as if to a master.” 

“ Because he is Annouschka s brother,” said Gregory, “ and 
Annouschka is my lady’s foster-sister.” 

“ That may be so,” said the two slaves. 
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“ For that reason or for some other,” said Ivan ; but, in 
short, that is the case,” 

**Yes; but if your sister should die?’* said Gregory. 
“Ah!” 

“ If my sister should die, that would be a pity, for she is a 
good girl. 1 drink to her health 1 But if she should die, that 
would make no difference. I am res[x;cted for myself ; they 
respect me because they fear me.” 

“ Fear my lord Ivan ! ” said Gregory, with a loud laugh. “ It 
follows, then, that if my lord Ivan were tired of receiving 
orders, and gave them in his turn, my lord Ivan would be 
obeyed.” 

“Perhaps,” said Ivan. 

“ He said ‘ j)erhaps,’ repeated Gregory, laughing louder than 
ever, — “ he said ‘ perhaps.’ Did you hear him ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the slaves, who had drunk so much that they 
could only answer in monosyllables. 

“Well, I no longer say ‘perhaps,’ I now say ‘for 
certain.’ ” 

“ Oh, I should like to see that,” said Gregory ; “ I would give 
something to see that.” 

“ Well, send away these fellows, who are getting drunk like 
pigs, and for nothing, you will find.’ 

“ For nothing ? ” said Gregory. “ You are jesting. Do you 
think I should give them drink for nothing ? ” 

“Well, we shall see. How much would be their score, for 
your atrocious brandy, if they drank from now till midnight, 
when you are obliged to shut up your tavern ? ” 

“Not less than twenty roubles.” 

“ Here are thirty ; turn them out, and let us remain by 
ourselves.” 

“Friends,” said Gregory, taking out his watch as if to look 
at the time, “ it is just upon midnight ; you know the governor’s 
orders, so you must go,” 

The men, habituated like all Russians to passive obedience, 
went without a murmur, and Gregory found himself alone with 
Ivan and the two other slaves of the general. 
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Wdl, here we are alone,"* said Gregory, “ What do you 
mean to do ? 

“ Well, what would you say,” replied Ivan, “ if in spite of the 
late hour and the cold, and in spite of the fact that we are 
only slaves, my lady were to leave her father*s house and come 
to drink our healths ? ” 

“ I would say that you ought to take advantage of il,** said 
Gregory, shrugging his shoulders, and tell her to bring at the 
s^^me time a bottle of brandy. There is probably better brandy 
in the general's cellar than in mine."' 

“There is better,” said Ivan, as if he was perfectly sure of 
it, “and my lady shall bring you a bottle of it.” 

“ You are mad 1 ” said C*regory. 

“ He is mad ! ” repeated the other two slaves mechanically. 

“Oh, I am mad?” said Ivan. “Well, will you take a 
wager ? ” 

“ What will you wager ? ” 

“Two hundred roubles against a year of free drinking in 
your inn.” 

“ Done 1 ” said Gregory, 

“Are your comrades included?” said the two moujiks. 

“They are included,” said Ivan, “and in consideration of 
them we will reduce the time to six months. Is that 
agreed ? ” 

“ It is agreed,” said Gregory. 

The two who w^ere making the wager shook hands, and the 
agreement was perfected. Then, with an air of confidence, 
assumed to confound the witnesses of this strange scene, Ivan 
wrapped himself in the fur coat which, like a cautious man, 
he had spread on the stove, and went out. 

At the end of half an hour he reappeared. 

“Well ! ” cried Gregory and the two slaves together. 

“She is following,” said Ivan. 

The three tipplers looked at one another in amazement, but 
Ivan quietly returned to his place in the middle of them, 
poured out a new bumper, and raising his glass, cried — 

“ To my lady’s health ! It is the least we can do when 
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she is kind enough to come and join us on so cold a night, 
when the snow is falling fast*’ 

“ Annouschka,” said a voice outside, “knock at this door 
and ask Gregory if he has not some of our servants with 
him.” 

Gregory and the two other slaves looked at one another, 
stupefied : they had recognised Vaninka's voice. As for Ivan, 
he flung himself back in his chair, balancing himself with 
marvellous imjxrrtinence. 

Annouschka o[)ened the door, and they could see, as Ivan 
had said, that the snow w^as falling heavily. 

“ Yes, madam,” said the girl ; “ my brother is there, with 
Daniel and Alexis.” 

Vaninka entered. 

“My friends,” said she, with a strange smile, “I am 
told that you were drinking my health, and I have come 
to bring you something to drink it again. Here is a lx)ttle 
of old French brandy which I have chosen for you from 
my father’s cellar. Hold out your glasses.” 

Gregory and the slaves obeyed with the slowness and hesita- 
tion of astonishment, while Ivan held out his glass with the 
utmost effrontery. 

Vaninka filled them to the brim herself, and then, as they 
hesitated to drink, “ Come, drink to my health, friends,” 
said she. 

“ Hurrah ! ” cried the drinkers, reassured by the kind and 
familiar tone of their noble visitor, as they emptied their 
glasses at a draught. 

Vaninka at once poured them out another glass ; then 
putting the bottle on the table, “ Empty the bottle, my friends,” 
said she, “ and do not trouble about me. Annouschka and I, 
with the permission of the master of the house, will sit near 
the stove till the storm is over.” 

Gregory tried to rise and place stools near the stove, but 
whether he was quite drunk or whether some narcotic had 
been mixed with the brandy, he fell back on his scat, trying to 
stammer out an excuse. 
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It is all right,'* said Vaninka : “ do not disturb yourselves ; 
drink, my friends, drink," 

The revellers pro6ted by this permission, and each emptied 
the glass before him. Scarcely had Gregory emptied his 
before he fell forward on the table. 

‘'Good!” said Vaninka to her maid in a low voice: “the 
opium is taking effect” 

“What do you mean to do?” said Annouschka. 

• “You will soon see,” was the answer. 

The two moujiks followed the example of the master of 
the house, and fell down side by side on the ground. Ivan 
was left struggling against sleep, and tr>'ing to sing a drinking 
song ; but soon his longue refused to obey him, his eyes closed 
in spite of him, and seeking the tune that escaped him, and 
muttering words he was unable to pronounce, he fell fast 
asleep near his companions. 

Immediately Vaninka rose, fixed them with flashing eyes, and 
called them by name one after another. There was no resp>on8c. 

Then she clapped her hands and cried joyfully, “The 
moment has come ! ” Going to the back of the room, she 
brought thence an armful of straw, placed it in a comer of the 
room, and did the same in the other corners. She then took 
a flaming brand from the stove and set fire in succession to 
the four corners of the room. 

“What are you doing?” said Annouschka, wild with terror, 
trying to stop her. 

“ I am going to bury our secret in the ashes of this house,” 
answered Vaninka. 

“ But my brother, my poor brother 1 ” said the girl, 

“Your brother is a wretch who has betrayed me, and we are 
lost if we do not destroy him.” 

“ Oh, my brother, my poor brother I ” 

“You can die with him if you like,” said Vaninka, accom- 
panying the proposal with a smile which showed she would 
not have been sorry if Annouschka had carried si.sterly affection 
to that length. 

“ But look at the fire, madam — the fire ! ” 
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** Let m go» then/' said Vaninka ; and, dragging out the heart- 
broken girl, she locked the door behind her and threw the key 
Car away into the snow. 

** In the name of Heaven,” said Annouschka, “ let us go home 
quickly : I cannot ga/x* ujxjn this awful sight ! ” 

“ No, let us stay here ! ” said Vaninka, holding her back with 
a grasp of almost masculine strength, “ I^t us stay until the 
house falls in on them, so that we may be certain that not one 
of them escapes.” 

“Oh, my God!” cried Annouschka, falling on her knees, 
“ have mercy upon my poor brother, for death will hurry him 
unprepan^d into Thy presence.” 

“Yes, yes, pray; that is right,” said V^aninka. “I wish to 
destroy their bodies, not their souls.” 

Vaninka stood motionless, her arms crossed, brilliantly lit 
up by the flames, while her attendant prayed. The fire did 
not last long : the house was wooden, with the crevices filled 
with oakum, like all those of Russian peasants, so that the 
flames, creeping out at the four corners, soon made great 
headway, and, fanned by the wind, spread rapidly to all parts of 
the building. Vaninka followed the progress of the fire with 
blazing eyes, fearing to see some half-burnt spectral shape 
rush out of the flamt^. At last the roof fell in, and Vaninka, 
relieved of all fear, thi n at last made her way to the general’s 
house, into which the two women entered without being seen, 
thanks to ihu [)ermission Annouschka had to go out at any 
hour of the day or night. 

The next morning the sole topic of conversation in St. 
Petersburg was the fire at the Red House*.. Four half-con- 
sumed corjjses were dug out from beneatli the ruins, and as 
three of the general’s slaves were missing, he had no doubt 
that the unrecogni.sable bodies were those of Ivan, Daniel, and 
Alexis : as for the fourth, it was certainly that of Gregory. 

The cause of the fire remained a secret from everyone : 
the house was solitary, and the snowstorm so violent that 
nobody had met the two w’omen on the deserted road. Vaninka 
was sure of her maid. Her secret then had perished with Ivan. 
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But now remorse took the place of fear : the young girl who 
was so pitiless and inflexible in the execution of the deed 
quailed at its remembrance. It seemed to her that by reveal* 
ing the secret of her crime to a priest, she would be relieved of 
her terrible burden. She therefore sought a confessor renowned 
for his lofty charity, and, under the seal of confession, told 
him all. The priest was horrified by the story. Divine nK^rcy 
is boundless, but human forgiveness has its limits. He refused 
\fcinmka the absolution she asked. This refusal w;is terrible : 
it would banish Vaninka from the Holy 1'able ; this banishment 
would be noticed, and could not fail to l>c attributed to some 
unheard-of and secret crime. Vaninka fell at the feel of the 
priest, and in the name of her father, who would be disgraced 
by her shame, begged him to mitigate the rigour of this 
sentence. 

The confessor reflected deeply, then thought he had found 
a way to obviate such consequences. It was that Vaninka 
should approach the Holy Table with the other young girls : 
the priest would stop before her as before all the others, 
but only to say to her, “ Pray and weep '' ; the congregation, 
deceived by this, would think that she had received the 
Sacrament like her comjmnions. This was all that Vaninka 
could obtain. 

This confession took place about seven o’clock in the 
evening, and the solitude of the church, added to the darkness 
of night, had given it a still more awful cliaracter. The 
confessor returned home, pale and trembling. His wife 
Elizabeth was wailing for him alone. She had just put her 
little daughter Arina, who was eight years old, to l>ed in an 
adjoining room. When she saw her husband, she uttered a 
cry of terror, so changed and haggard was his appearance. 
The confessor tried to reassure her, but his trembling voice 
only increased her alarm. She asked the cause of his agitation ; 
the confessor refused to tell her. Elizabeth had heard the 
evening before that her mother was ill ; she thought that her 
husband had received some bad news. The day was Monday, 
which is considered an unlucky day among the Russians, and, 
ni.— 29 
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going out that day, Elizabeth had met a man in mourning ; 
theae omens were too numerous and too strong not to portend 
misfortune. 

Elizabeth burst into tears, and cried out, **My mother is 
dead!” 

The priest in vain tried to reassure her by telling her that bis 
agitation was not due to that The poor woman, dominated 
by one idea, made no response to his protestations but this 
everlasting cry, “My mother is dead 1 ” 

Then, to bring her to reason, the confessor told her that his 
emotion was due to the avowal of a crime which he had just 
heard in the confessional. But ElizalKth shook her head : it 
was a trick, she said, to hide from her the sorrow which had 
fallen u(K)n her. Her agony, instead of calming, became more 
violent ; her tears ceased to flow, and were followed by hysterics. 
The priest then made her swear to keep the secret, and the 
sanctity of the confession was btrtrayed. 

Little Arina had aw^akened at Elizabeth's cries, and being 
disturbed and at the same time curious as to what her parents 
were doing, she got up, w'ent to listen at the door, and heard 
all. 

The day for the Communion came ; the church of St. Simeon 
was crow^ded. Vaninka came to kneel at the railing of the 
choir. Behind her was her father and his aides-de-camp, and 
l>ehind them their servants. 

Arina was also in the church w'ith her mother. The in- 
quisitive child wished to see Vaninka, whose name she had 
heard pronounced that terrible night, when her father had 
failed in the first and most sacred of the duties imposed on a 
priest. While her mother was praying, she left her chair 
and glided among the worshippers, nearly as far as the railing. 

But w^hen she had arrived there, she was stopped by the 
group of the generafs servants. But Arina had not come so 
far to be stopped so easily : she tried to push between them, 
but they opposed her ; she persisted, and one of them pushed 
her roughly back. The child fell, struck her head against a 
seat, and got up bleeding and crying, “ You are very proud 
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for a slare. Is it because jrou belong to the great lady who 
burnt the Red House ? ” 

These words, uttered in a loud voice, in the midst of the 
silence which preceded the sacred ceremony, were heard by 
everyone. They were answered by a shriek. Vaninka had 
fainted. The next day the general, at the feet of Paul, 
recounted to him, as his sovereign and judge, the whole 
terrible story, which Vaninka, crushed by her long struggle, 
had at last revealed to him, at night, after the scene in the 
church. 

The emperor remained for a moment in thought at the end 
of this strange confession ; then, getting up from the chair 
where he had been sitting while the miserable father told his 
story, he went to a bureau, and wrote on a sheet of pa|XT the 
following sentence ; — 

The priest having violated wdiat should have been inviolal)le, 
the secrets of the confessional, is exiled to Siberia and 
deprived of his priestly office. His wife will follow him : she 
is to be blamed for not having res[x,‘cled liis character as a 
minister of the altar. The little girl will not leave her 
parents. 

“ Annouschka, the attendant, will also go to Sibt^ria for not 
having made known to her master his daughter’s conduct. 

“ I preserve all my esteem for the general, and I mourn with 
him for the deadly blow which has struck him. 

“As for Vaninka, I know of no puni.>hment which can be 
inflicted upon her. I only see in her the daughter of a brave 
soldier, whose whole life has been devoted to the service of 
his country. Besides, the extraordinary way in which the crime 
was discovered, seems to place the culprit beyond the limits of 
my severity. I leave her punishment in her own hands. If 
I understand her character, if any feeling of dignity remains 
to her, her heart and her remorse will show her the path she 
ought to follow.” 

Paul handed the paper open to the general, ordering 
him to take it to Count Pahlen, the governor of St. 
Petersburg. 
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On the Cc^oiring day the emperor’s orders were carried out 
Vaninka went into a convent, where towards the end of the 
same year she died of shame and grief. 

The general found the death he sought on the field of 
Austerlitz. 


END OF VOL. ni. 
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hamSchooL A PRACTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICUlJl. 
TICK AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 

EaMKH Ext'SKIMICKT^ ON THK CoMMONOM 
Su»J!nrANcr&. Cr. 4/#. u. 6d. met. 

BroWM (Sir Thofluui). See Standard 
Library. 

BfVWiiell (C. L.). THK HEART OF 
JAPAN. lUuurated. Tktrd Keiittem, 
Cr. 8©e. 6*. ; *Use Demy »*«. 6if. 

Brnwnlajl (Robert). See Little Library. 

BMckiaiid iPmncI# T.). CURIOSITIES 
or NATURAL HISTORY, lllu^irateil 
by H. B. N ElLi^ON. Cr. jr. (id. 

Bvektoo (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
KNGELA : a Halted Kpk. .Seumd EdiHmm. 
Cr. 8j*#. u. 6^/ net. 

KINGS IN BABYLON. A Drama, Ciwo 
9 oa. ix. tut. 

EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. SUM 
Sditiem, Cr. Sve. ix. met. 

Badf«(B. A. WnOU). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS, With over 100 
C^oured Plates and many llliutrattims, 
Twi Ce/rntmei. Reymi%t^. £1^3$. met. 

Bttlftm. mm§ 9 mcy, THE MOTOR YEAR 
BOOK AND AUTOMOBILISTS* 
ANNUAL FOR 1906. Deimy 9 >ve. yx. 6 d. 
met. 

BaU (Pn«i), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR ^LDIERS. Edi/iem. 

Cr. Bne. 6x. 

Bttiloy (Mite). SeeUdyDiike. 

BfmM(MHi). THE PIUiRIM S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an IntroducUon. 
by C H. Firth, M.A. With 39 lUustra- 
tiona by R. Ahkimo Bell. Cr. Bve. 6s. 

See abo Library of Devotion and 
Standard Library. 

B«rcil< 0 . JA M^A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
or ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. IMus* 
Crated. Cr. Stw. %t. 

B«r|W(atlMt> <^00 PS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. lUnstrated. SmmiJ Ue. 6 j. 

Bmrfee (Bdiiwmd). See Stan^d Ldirary. 

B«ni ^ 6.). D.D., Rector of Haodaworth 
and miMmdary of UebAeid. 

See Uaadbom of Tbetdofy. 


Bm (J. M.). HD. THE CHURCH- 
MAN'S TilEASURY OF SOHO. 
Selected and Edited by. jx.bd: 

met. See sdao library of Devoikn. 
BufWMMI (Mr P. C.L RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Porttnit by 
H. e. HtmtoMtau Cr. Sna. EemrtJk mmd 
CAmi^ Edihem. 6x. 

A Colonial Edition i» aU«) pobluSed. 
Bmui(RnlMH)»THEPOKMSOF. Edited 
by Axoanw Lang and W. A. CaAH>tx. With 
PWtraii. TAird Mdttiem. Demy tme, giii 

BnmaMo (W. PA M A. OLD TESTA 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. TAird EditUm, Cr. Am. 

31. 6d. 

BartMi (Alfmd). Seel.P.L. 

BitaaoU (P. W.), D.U.» Feliow and Vice 
Principal of EnMenoae Otileift, OilofiL 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO 
CIAL PRCXJRESS; The Bainpton 
Lecturet for 1905. J>emy 8i*# lox, 6d. met. 
Bntl^ (Jaaapb). See Staofiard IJlirary. 
Cnldocntt (Aifi^), D.D. See Haodbme 
of Theolo^. 

Cniderwnoa (D. S.). Headmaater of the Nor 
mal Scbot>L Kdinburgh. TEST t^AKD.S 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packeu of 40, with Anawera. ir. each. Ot 
in three HotAa, price id., id., and uf. 
Cnaibrldf«(Ada)tMra. Craaal. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTKAi.lA Demy 8f*4». 

7f. (id. 

CnnalBE (Qeorjir*)* See Little Library. 
Cnpe9r (c. P. HL). .See Oxford Biogtaphirt. 
CnrabMO (Joliii). Seel.P.L 
CnHyla (Tbnouia). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Fxliied by C. R. L 
Elktchkn, Fellow of Magdalen C^lege, 
Oxford. Three Velmmet Cr. Am. i8x. 
THK LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. Firth, M.A- and Notea and 
AjpMndices by Mrs. S. (j. LoMaa. 7'krte 
h e/mmes. Demr Bve. tSi. met. 
C«rivla(R. M. aiMl A. J.), M.A. See Leadera 
^Reltgioo. 

CluuiAar (C. C.) aiMt RobarU (M. HA 

LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With t6 full 
page lUuatrationa. ( V. Bm. »t. 6d. 
ClMtpfllM (S. i.X See Hooka on Buaineav 

Cbattcrtoa (Thnauu). See Standard 
LiUary. 

CiMtaterlleld (Lordh THK LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Flitted, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachky, and Notea by A. 
CALTHMor. Twe yaimmes, Cr.tk^e, laur. 
CRMtortMi(O.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
W ith t wo Portraiu in photogravure. E(/iA 
Editten, Demy Bvp. yx. lid. net, 

A Colofdal K^tion i» al^ puhlidicd. 
CbfM«(ClMrlMP.XB.A ,K.R.C.S. THE; 
CONTROL or A SCOURGE : Oa. 
Hcmf Cakckk la Cva4kaLa. Demy lew. 
yx. 6d; met. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalocue 


Ckrlattaa (F. W.). THK CAROUNK 

Whfa fnjiny JUoti]iAii<>ct» 
Map*. tu.Cd^Het, 

CIccfftt TratvtibiiUmi. 

Ctmiue^F* A.), M-A. Sue l.«-a<t<rrfcofRcli8<t)>o. 
CUuia«n<CI«onr#>. A.k,A.. K*w,s. AIMS 


CUuia«fi<CI«on|#>. A.k,A., K*W,S. AIMS 
AN'U IHKALS is Ak'I :K^hi L«ciufe% 
4 «llv©f«d to the Stutitinu iif ihe R/^yal 
Ac*thttiv f)f AfU. With IhHdifrtiiorH. 
AUtien. Lnrvi Voii hx>(>, u. n^t. 


ixMtiffn. Ltir^t /Vi/ hpa, 54. nrf, 

SIX LfcCTUKKS OS PAIN UNO. //r*/ 
isfriei. With iy I l|iiA|rati<;fiv ‘/htrJ 
La*i;f Voii tx<0. 31. («/, nft. 

ClMlihar (A. L. ). Sre Wfii;iicr. 

Clliurti ( 0 .). .s»e Li tilt <; ui<kv 

Clouffh (W. T N<"« Jufitur Scho</l liuok.t 
aruT IV^iU'rA ti of Sotii' t. 

Cloiiiton <T. ».), M.l).. CC.Dm I .H.s.L., 
last Cuter on M ^ntij! In tht Lin* 

vrrMty of KtiinhuTiili. I II L H Vt »l F.N I' ; 
OV'MISI). W'uli JO tourth 

C 4 «ift (W. «.), HA LXAMINATION 
l'AI‘l:kS IN VLLt.IL. (V. Brv. ij. 

Cobb (W. r.), M A. TUK l 5 <M)KOF 
P.'sA L.M S ; with a CoHuiKjJtary. /Av/i/br **. 
t‘jJ. (ni, Ptft. 

ColerMirvIS. T.). Pol . Ms OF. S» k. it.lj 
Ai»(l Aftutiat«l l»y Ahtmt' ,Svvi'‘,'.v. Will, j 
a viur F ivtU^piett. /<*»/. fcS'o. j 

a , ini . nff , ; 

CoIllnirwiHMl <W. OA M.A. IMK LIM 
OK )ONN kr.sKIN. With I'urtiait.. i 
Am /A / ./ /'/'»>«, ( r at. r«/. «< /. I 


Cowley (AbniiuuM). S«e Little Libcury^ 
CowM (WmiMK THE POEMS OF. 

I Etfiicd with an IntrCKluctton luid Not«ti by 
J. C. Eaiekv. M.A. lHu*trmt«id, incHidmf 
two unpubiitkheij dtstgm by Wiluam 

lU.AKK. l>rmy hva, Ida. mit. 

C«i(J. Cbarlej). LUn., F.S.A. See Lmie 
Otinicu, Ibc Antifjuar) ft Booha, ead Ancteni 

Coi (HamldV L A., M.P. L.ANO 
NAllONALLSATION AND LAND 
TAX A I ION, Stt&$n{ rtPiuJ. 

C.r. Hz'i*. jjt. <'»/ Mr/- 

Crabbe (Ueorite). Ser Little Library, 
CralirlefW. A.). A PRIMLK OF BURNS. 

( r. 21, (ui. 

Cralk(Mrt.). .Src Little Library, » 
Crane (Cept C. Po. Sr« Little Gutties. 
Crane (VValter), AN ARTISTS RE- 
MINI .'jC I N C E S . Stcand Kiiitizm. 
Craahaw (Richard). See Ltiilc Library. 
Crawford (F'. (i.), S^e Mary (J. Dati«on. 
Crofte (T. R, N.), M.A. Sec .SimpUhed 
I lent Ij IVm h. 

Crone (J. A.i, M.A. THE FAITH OF 
I HE HILl.J'.. firi*’, 3 J. 6t/. MTt. 

CrulkahanktCL). lilE LOVlNii BAL- 
LAD OF I.OkD I'.ATKMAS. With u 
1‘ialc^. ( r. u. (*/. tut. 

Crump (B.). See Waj,{ner. 

Cunllffc (Sir F. H. E.), 1 ctlow of All Souls’ 
i Alrgi-, Oxlunl IJIL HISIOKY OF 
J HE JJOEK WAR. With loi.ny lllut.- 
iriitions, I’la;;,"., iin<i PatUaitft. /a 3 rvA. 


Colllna (W, li.), M. A, .See < liurOuiunS 
f .ilitnt \, 

Colofina. HVl’NEKOrOM.M HlApt»LL 
PHII.l I‘!H HLMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI .SOM MUM F.ssE DtUKl 
AltlUE Oliril.K Pl.U KIM A scm 
SANK or AM DION A toMMFMO 
KA'J'. An fljiiMii liiinied to 3 ',o tt-pies t.n, 
liuiKitnatie iMuct- /♦'( *>. / I, ,4. wrf. 

Combe (William). .Srelll 
Conrad (Jom*ph>, THE MIkKOR oi 
i H K SEA: Meniorirs ami Impre*.ftiiuis 

fhh^ ( r. t'r ** br. 

Cook (A, M.), .M. A., and Merchant (C. I:.), 

M A. PASSAGES l UK UNSEEN 
'1 K A N S I, A r H » N . Seirv t r ! ftt >in t • ret;i Jird 
L.jlin LiletatuM'. J'iUltftt i t 
I A r I N PA s s \ r. I s FS * k I ! N s i . E N 
•1 k VNSLA I P >N, . A/t./ Gb ( , o,. t.S 
Cooke«Taylor(R. W.). 1 HE FACTOk', 

SYSTEM. (N Ev., ct n./, 

Corelli (Marie). 1 HE !' \ssiNG OF 1 HE 
< » K E A r OUF, E N . .S' ft a«./ /-.ii'. AVvi/^. 4 /^^. j >. 
A ( Hkls'l M AS tlKEE I INU.. ( is. 
Corkran (Alice). Sec Little ILmAsi^u Art. 
Cotee (fiverard). SIGNS AND Ptik- 
TENES IN THE E\k KASI. Mith .4 
lllustriitiims. .SVtva*/ At/i/ti’/it. />#wry iJr **, 
fs. 6*/. trg, 

CotM (RoaomaiT). DANTE’S GARDEN 
With ft Eromjspie..e. AWiW AUiitufM. 
Eire/. 8m ar. fW/. ; U^tJkrr, -iS. nrt. 
klkl.E FLOWERS. With a FrontUpiecc 

and Plan. AV#*/. ts. M. mH. 


! (’ear/,*, x\i. titJi. 

Cunynyhame (H. H ), CH. Set Connui. 
>rur *. J.inr..i y, 

Cutta<E. L. ), D.D. See lyt.'idersof K elision. 
Danletl (O. W'.), M A. See Leaders of 

K<diji;ion. 

Danaon (Mary C.) and Crawford (P. <i.). 

FATHl kS IN iHE FAITH. AVo/. 

f'V't’ Jl, ut 

Dante. J.A COMMKDLV D 1 DANTE 

t he luliat) Te.vt edited by PackT ToVNWt„t , 
! >. l.lii. Gf. lSr'<», 6r. 

I J H h. P V k i, A T O K J O OF DANTE. 

'll undated into Sitt-nveiiun Pr(i^e by C. 
G.ttKOvN Wkk.ht. Miiu the haiiaii teai- 
/'(rt/i. tW. xii. (ni, Mf/. 

.St-c fllvo Pallet 'lu\til>«r. Little Library, 
Si.4nd;utl T.iOiirv, aiul Warren-Vernnu. 
Dartey (Oeorjye). See Little Library. 
D-Arcy lR. I .h M.A A NEW TKIGON- 
O.MKIKV FOR LEtHNNEKS. With 
iiumrums diucrum.'i. C>. or. 6</. 
Davenport (Cyril). S»i: ConnowacurN 
Ldu.irv und Little lbx»ks on Art, 

Da vey (Richard). THE PACiEANT OF 
l.ONDON With 40 IduHtrationa in 
Colour by J.*HN F i i.txvLOVK, R. 1 . ImT^wa 
WtiumfS, /VwySra. i^r. nr/, 

DavU (H. w. c.), M.A., Fellow atwi Tutor 
of Hailiol (. ollcce, Author of ‘Cbarlema^tne.’ 
ENGLAND UNDEk THE NORMANS 
AND ANGFIVINS ; 1066-1373. W^ithMapa 
and lUuMraikm*. Drmy Sro, 10#. t)d. n*L 
Dawaoa(Nela4Mi)* See Coatioiaaeur s Library. 
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UttWMMl (Mr». N.X See Uttle Hookt 
Art, 

C.). S«« Uiile Librar: , 
DMyrMr^b«l). ACHILUS LIFE OK 
CHRIST. With 8 lUii<»tratk)tu in 

1^ E, KoitTKM:tJK4lKltltPALJL. La»X* C '- 

8 iw. U. 

Mlbe«(Uon). THK METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr, At’tf. w. 

CtoOMMtlme*. AOMNSTCONOS AND 
CALLICtES. IviuDtii t>y K, Darwin 
S wirr, M.A, SnamJ /Vw/, 

ai, 

Dldums (Cluiric*). S«r< Little LihfAry, 

ajvl ChieMeft«,>n. 

OIckliiMa (BmllyL POEMS. t>. dtv. 

4,9. 6 */. *//. 

DIcfcifMOii (O. L*), M.A., Keilow of KinK 
Colles/r, Camhri*ly;c. THE t*KKKK 
VIEW OF LIKE. .SOM AW/zOe. 

Irv. ji. 6</. 

DHk«(l<Mly), Bulky (MUsL anU Whitky 

(MI»iL WOMEN .S WORK. (V. Sm 
»i- M. 

DUI<m<eilwttrd). Set- Cwinaiin^rui’s Library 
•nd Little lUAiij on Aft. 
mtcllfleld (P. HO, M.A., K S.A THE 
STORY OK (»Uk LNOLISH TOWNS. 
With an Inlfo^kiciion by Ai;<-i>sti’h 
. Ste4>0u/ KJitum. i. V. Xrv. 6 ji. 

OLD KNOIJSH CUSTOMS : E*uiit at 
the Prevnl Tirae. tV. Sm. 6i. 

ENGITSH VTLl.AGES. ]ttu»tra(e<L Stc^nJ 

AVz/tee. ('r. Hva. as. tut 

THE PARISH CLERK. Wuh 
Illu^traiioru. TKi*d Editt^n. Dtmy%v^\ 

'js, 6 t/. «//. 

Diion (W. M/). M.A A PRIMER OK 
TENNYSON. Stc^ymi Editum. Cr. Sve, 

14. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM RLAKE TO 
BKOW'NING. i>eci*n4i Etiiti 0 n. i t. 8r^’. 
aw. tiJ 

lkmey(9\my). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. 8m ;tjf. tW. mft. 

A volume of pi>rni‘-, 

(J«me«L THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT. Cr. jx. (ui. H<t. 

Duwdtn (J.)t D.D., l/'rd Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Sec Churchman’!! Libraiy. 

E>r«fc (Q.)< See Ibxikson Business. 
Drlver(S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Canon ufChrLi 
Church, Regius Fkofcvsoi of Hebrew tii the 
Univerwty of Oxford. SERMONS ON 

sub;b:cts connected wu h th e 

OLD TESTAMENT. t>. cm. 6i. 
See aliso WeramtnMer ComrnrniaricA. 

Dry (Walculing). See Little tiuhies. 


Omm ( J. TX . D. Sc. , Mid mmmirnm (V. AO. 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With tt4 HlttOrmikmiC StKtmd 

Cr. Spit. |j[. <kif. 

D«uKt«A<A. E.L RSc. Se« junior ScEnoJ 
liKdctt and Textbook* of Scwiue. 

DnriMiui (TW BmH of L A KEKIRT ON 
CAN.AD.A. With an liitroLfuctory Not# 
Ptmt Sf*!, 41 . W. mei. 

DiittiW. A.L THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coivnired IlluMiations by Fmahk 
S rtiUTMOATK. Sti0mJ Cr. 8t9#. 

hr. 

WILD LIKE IN E.YST ANGLIA With 
rfi IHuistruiioiu in cobnir by Fkahk .South- 
i.ATtt, R. B.A. Aifi7t>M. Dtmr 

iSm. 7 *. 6 af. fuL 

Sec al-ar Little Guide*. 

Barlti (John b IU*hop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COsMtfGkAPHlE, OR A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. -Part 

» 6 AVt». as Hit. 

Edmooda (Major J. E.X See W. ll. Wood. 
Hdwordo (Clemontb M P. RAILWAY 

NATIONALI/ATJON. 

CrtnvH BriC is. (td. mrt. 

Bdworda (W. Doufltu). See Commercial 
Seriev 

Eg«n(Pkrce). See I P L. 

Egerton (H. E.b M A A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY'. New 
arvti Cheaper K*ue. lUsny 8f'a. vi. td. or/. 
A Colonial Edition ix aUo pubiiMicd. 
EllohyfC. 0 . ). See Little Gui<te*. 

Ellerlon (F. O.). Se»* S. j. Stone. 

Bliwood (Thomoi), THB: HISTORY OF 
THE LIFF. OF. Edited by C- G. CnuMr. 
M.A. ( r. 3m, tt. 

Epictetua. See Aureliu,!. 

Broamua. A B(.xA called in lattin EN- 
CHIkllflON MILITIS CHHLSTIANI, 
and in Engiiali the Manual of the Chrtrtian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken d« 
Woide, 1S3V Ecm^. 8r>e. ji. (>d. tut. 

Foirfarotheriw. H,), M.A. THE PHILO 
j SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. ArtW 

E'difttm. Ct', 8fv. \t. (ui. 

F««(Allonb SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVFNIEENTH CENTURY. With 
llluaratiuri*. Edttian. Dtmy 

Sw). lau tiU. Hit, 

Ferrior (StUMin). See Little Librai>. 

Fidler (T. Claxton), M l art. C.K. .See 
Btyjk* on Buxine*).. 


Dryiiitrot(A. R.b ;*h-- Little Bv>i.k* on Art. Fielding (Hoorv). See Standard Library, 
Dit Btiiaaon(J. C.b M-A. Sec Churchman A Finn (S. W,), M.A. See Junior Examioat ion 
Bible. Serie*. 

Diagiild (Cbaiieo). See Book* on Buxinea.).. Firth (J. B*). See Little Guide*, 

Dttouia (Akximder). MY MEMOIRS. Rrth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL'S 
Translated by E. M. W^ai i xk- With Por- ARMY; A Htrtofr of the English Soldier 

trait*. Im Six C^iumUf. Cr.Zp^, bi. rasA. during the Civil WVrs, the CoranKmwmilfat 

Volume L tuid tha Protectoiate, Cr. lev. df. 
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MEssits. Methuen’s Catalogue 


Wrttr <0. WA MA. ANHAUt Or 
SHR^BURV SCHOOL. 

I>0m/9fV0, *0§,6d , . 

THERUSAiyAt 
or OMAR KHAVVAM. PriiiMd {nm 
Um Filtli Mid lA»t Edititm. Wiih * Cm* 
nmiiM hf If rn. STftmCM Bateom, mmI a 
W ogn^y oT Ohim by K. D. Romu Cr. 
II#. (fir. Sm aIao llinUittr« Libratry, 
n£a«r«M(ti,P.> A CONCISE HAND- 
or CLIMBERS. TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. lUttA(rM«d. 
/(Cs/. $rM>. u hd, msL 

PHspltrlcR (3. K* 0.^ S«« AiKient Citm. 
PI#Ck*r (W. M,X M.A., D C L. HcMlmMier 
of ibt L>e «0 CIoMi Sc'WoL Ch«l(ftnhftm. 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 
The Text or MonEUKi aku Kvekim* 
Pkavee and Lhanv. Whb ag Intfoduc- 
tbn and Nocet. Cr. Stw. %i. (>d, 

PUtMiA, W.i M.A.. Willkm I>ow Vroftmor 
(d I^lttical Econotny in M‘Gitl Untver«tiV, 
MontrcAl ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Dfmy $fjv. ys, 6d. n*i. 

St«UttieBook»onArt. 
PraMT (David). A MODERN CAM 
PAIGN: OK, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE PAH EAST. 
lUuMrated. Cr. Sw, 6 a. 

A Colonial Edition ix alxo pubUtthcd. 
PrftMT (J. P.> ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With too llltMtratioax. 
fifth fditipm Cr. Itv. (iur. 

PrMMli (W.), M.A. Sm Taxtbookt of 
Sd«nc«. 

PrMtdMir«lcli (Bd. voa). DAIRY BAC 
TKRIOLOGr. A Short Manual for the 
Um of Stu<i«ntx. 'iratulated hy T. K. 
Ajwswoeth DAVt!». M. A Sictmd £mii0n. 
Ktvhid, Cr. Bvif. m. <W. 

PlMl^ (H. W,). M.A. See Chtucbman't* 
Bible. 

QalUlHMr (DO aod Staad (W. J.). THE 

COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Z«alatMlfr» in England. With j 5 llUiktra. 
tione S ft and AX JPfmy 8tv. js. bd. net. 
OaUklUttKW. M.>. See Little (kudex. 
tlMlMNio(OtaHr«y, See LP.C 

OanlcaU (Mri.). See Little Libmry and 
Standard Ubrary. 

Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary'* Hook*. 

a«orf«(H. B.), M.A., Fellow of New College. 
OrfoA BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plan*, ftmrik 
RdiHm, Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the SouUt African War. Cr. sew. 

A iflSTORlCAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. i'rcW Editim. 
Cr. lew. ^r.6lf. 

HMm (H* dt B.), UtLD., M.A IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. WtthsMapa ftM 
Editim., J>gmty 8«w. tos, bd. 


, THE INDUBTRIAL HliTORV OT 
ENGLAND. Ftmnst^ik BdiiUm. Ra* 
vised. With Mane and Plaaa. Cn ins. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL R£rORJiBR& 

SftrmdMdrnrm. Cr.btfr. t*. 6d^ 

See abo CmaaMxcial Sarim and R. A« 
Hadfield. 

aRMNMi(edww4}. THEDECUNEAND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Note*, Appendknt, and Main, 
by j. B. Burv, M.A^ UttD., Raatiw Pro. 
fmor of Gveek at Cambridge. /« Smma 
Voiumrt. Dtmy Sno. Ciii tfft It. 6/. mcA 
AUo. Cr, if/#, bt. imeh. 

MEMdlRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT 
INGS. Edited by G. Btaicawric Hat., 
LLD Cr. 8w. Ai. 

See also Standard Library. 

OtiMoa (B. C. S.h D.D, Lord Sbhop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commeniarm, 
Handlrtxrk* of Theology, giid Oxford Bin* 
grapbie*. 

OUhertiA. R.). See Little Books on Art 
Oioaf (M. R.) and Wvatt (Rato M.L A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDEN.S. 
With 94 Illustrations in Colour* Dfiftf 

Spdf. lojr. bd. *Mt. 

Oadtrey (Btixahath). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. AswAltw. 
•r bd. nri. 

O0dlay(A. O-h M.A., Fellow of Maj^lcn 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRITOLA. 
faurtk Kdiiirm, Ftap. 8tv. yj. bd. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Stamd Editwn. 
Fcap. lew. a/, bd. 

SECOND STRING.S. Fcup. Srw. ai. 6d, 

Onldtfliltli (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 

WAKEFIELD, fcap. lavnr. With lo 


u THE vicar OF 
Fc»p. 3 »vnr. With lo 


i Plate* in Photogravure by Tony JohannoC 
Ltatkrr, as. b*f, H4t. 

Sec also LP.L and Standard Ubrary. 
Uoadricb-Pranr (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Dfmy 8tv. rr. bd. tut. 

A Colonial Eldition is also published. 
Gorat(Rt. Hon. 5lr Jehah THE CHIL- 
DRKN OK THE NATION. Su^d 
Edititm. Dfmy 8cv?. yr. bd. tut. 
Qotldge(H. L.X M.A., Principa^l of Wells 
Theological College. See WestmiiuiterCom- 
mentarie*. 

QrahaaifP. AadarsMi). THE RURAL 

EXODUS. Cr. 8tw. ar. bd. 

Qrmncer (F. S.). M.A,. Utt.a PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edititm. Cr. biu. v. bd. 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. CV.Se*. 6i. 
0ray(6. M’Qimmi). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
See. ar. bd. 

Gray (p. L-X B.Sc. THE PRINOPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With rit 
Diagrams. Cr. 8iw. yt. 6d. 

OrMB (0. BttMdaadX M.A.. late FeBow 
of St. John's CoHegc, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Supnd Ed. ntfiitd. Crrmn 8w. js, bd. 
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OrtCM (B. T.y» M-A Sws CJwrdwiWi'i 
libntfT* 

QtmtMMiA. H.AX M.A A UKSTOKV 
OF ROmK: Froatt ii3‘i&4 »^*C D^mj 

ion. Anf* 

ar«MiWitll<Dm). s«« Miniaiur« 

<«• VAULT or 

HEAVEN. A Pojmtar laUoduaian to 
AsUtmciiny. IHuMraicd. Cr, Stjt. m. M | 

Or«t«rr (!^« E. C.V Stt library o- 
Devotion. # 

Qr«Mi(H. C.L See Te*tbook» of Technology * 
Owm(M. L). A HIKTHDAV IKX>K 
New and cheaper isauc. Roy^ti Sm. c.». n€t. 
fUlOdm (A. ex Sc,I>., F.R.S. HEAD. 
HUNTERS HLACK, WHITE, AND ' 
niHOWN. With many liluiitntiiuns and a j 
Map, iv- 

Hadf£ld<R. A.) and OlbWni (H. <!• B.). 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY, Cr. 

3/. 6*/. 

Hail (R. N,) aad Neal (W. QX THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OK RHODKSIA- 
lUtutratcd. Second Kditic>H, rrtnt/id, 
Dtmy 8t»*». 104. td, mt. { 

Hall (R. HX GREAT ZIMHARWE. • 
With niimen>ui< Elans and IHujolratioiis. i 
Si(*md Kdttim. R(*yai &rw. lor, 6</. nti. 
HaaHHoa(F. J,). D. D. See Ryjantine Teats. 
HaanaoiMl <J. L,). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy Bvtf. lof. id. 

Haaaay (D,). A SHORT HISTORY OK 
THE KOVAL NAVY, i3or>.if)B8. Hlus. 
traced. Demy %va. 7^* i>d, e*cM. 

Haaaay (Jaaiee O,). M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr 8rv. 61. I 

THE WLSDOM OF THE DESERT, Femp. 

8tw. 31. 6d. Mi, t 

Hardle(Martia), See Connoi&acur'* Library. 
Hare (A. T.L M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
W'tth numerous Diagrams. Demy 8t0. 6s. 

HarHeoa (ClJflordX READING AND 
READERS. /'ca>, 8rv. as. td. 

Harvey (AlfredX M. H. See Ancient Ciiiet. I 
Hawthorae( Nathaniel^ Seeldttlc IJbrary'. 
HEALTH. WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. 8tv. 14. Mi. 

Haetli (Fran^ R.), See Little Guidcik, 

Heatli (Dti41ey). See Connoisseur'll Library- ! 
Hello (Eraeet). .STUDIES IN SAINT- 
.SHIP. Translaletl from the French by | 
V, M. CKAwroKD. /Ve/Sfv. yt.6d. 
HoailereOB (B, W,), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cheesj^r 
tseme. Demy Srw. ^s. 6d. net, 

AT INTERVALS. Aca/Sw. 7i. 6d. net. 
Me«l4eri<Mi (T, P,^ Sec IJttlc Library and 
Oxford Bioeraphtes. 

Headereoa fi, F.). aad Watt (Fnmcla). 

SCOTLAND OF TO DAY. With many 
lUuxtratioas, soone of which are in colour. 
Stcemd Editiam. Cr.Zx^. Cs. f 

A 


Healey (W, B,). ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Sscemd Mdsitem. Cr. 8m*, af, 6ei. mi, 
Healey(W.e.)andWMSIey(C^ A BOOK 
OF ENGUSH PROSE. tV, ftiw. M.td. 

Mti. 

Heaeea fH, H.), B.D,, Canon ofWeMmlniiler. 
APOStOLICCHKiSTlANITY A* lllu*. 
iratcd by the EpUtlcft of St. Paul to the 
Corinthianx. Cr. 6e. 

UtTIT AND LEAVEN : HisToaicai. anu 
SiKIAl- Cr, tfW, 6s. 

Herbert (OeerfeV Sec Library of Devoitoe. 
Herbert el Cherbary (Lard). See Mtnia. 
turc LiUary. 

Mewlae (W. A. SX B.A. EN(iLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (V.8w. 
•4. td. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAl* 
A Day ii*x)k of Proae and V'^erxe. Fem^. 
8fv. ts. id. net. 

Hewood (W.b PALIO AND PONTE: 
A H*K>k of Tiucau Gainev. liluxtrated. 
Reya/8n*. air. Mi. 

See a!)io St. Frtnds of Aftxixt. 

Hill (Clare), See Textbook of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), Ik A., Headina.'Her of the Hoy*!* 
High School, Worceilcr, Cat»c Colony. A 
SOIJTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
TV. 3/ 6 d. 

lilad<C. Lewla). DAYS IN COkNWAI.U 

With i6 Iilu.'v(rai(on» in Colour by WiLHAM 
Pacchx, atul .^o Photograjrhx- Second 
Fditirn, Cr f>r. 

A Colonial I'Mition In alxo publiiihed. 
HIrft(F. W.) See llooki on Budneax, 
Hoare(J.Douiriaa). ARCT IC KXPLORA. 
TION. With t8 Illuxtrationx and Ma(M. 
Demy Bvff, jr. (d. net. 

Hobhoueea^ T,), FelV>w of C.C.C , Oafor.1 
THE IHKOkV OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Dtmy Bva. tor. 6 d. net. 

HobeonCJ. A,), M.A. INTERNATIONA!. 
TRADE 1 A Study of Economic Priuciplev 
( V. 8w. ar. 6 d. Mi. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. .Mjstk Fd/tien. 
Cr. Bve, Its. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Third Hditiem. t> Itv. u.td. 
hodrkla (TX D C.L Sec Uaderi ol 
KeUgion. 

HodaeotKMrt. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Seemmd 
Edit ion. Post Bvo. 6t. 

(Thoaiae Jellereao). SHELLEY 
aT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. STKKATVglLD. Fc*/. tro 9S. Mt. 
Holdcn^Sttme (Q. de). See Book* on 
Businexx. 

Holdtcb (Sir T. HA K.CLK. THE 
INDIAN BORDRR[,AND: being a 
Pcixonal Record of Twenty Veaia. llltta* 
trated. Demy 8rw. sot. (d. Mi. ^ 

A Golomal Edition i* alae publiahed. 
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H«MtWM 1 ll(W. S.1,M.A. A HISTORY 
OrRNOUSHLAW. /• r<w 

fW. /. tm<6d,n€i» 

Htitiwiid (HU pMt), iZmm of Sc 
Sut Ubr«ff of iJkmHkwi. 

Holt iBmShX THE SECRET OK I^OFU' 
IARITt : How to Achkir* Sktcial Si»ctc(t»«w 
Cp't ifw, 6 d. Oit 
A CoioHuit EUttion is ailio puUtUMKi. 
HaIxmM CO. AX THE CO-OEKRATIVE 
MOVEMENT TaDAV. Fwmrih Rdtti^n. 

Cr. 8tv. ?i- hd, 

H 4 m«(NstiiJiilltl J«X S«e Antiatuurjr’s Books. 
Ho| >g >n tr . S«« l.htk Callerics. 

H(M’ac<* S«e (TsuMiicai TrMnstAtions. 

L.S.XM.A. WATERLOO: 
A NaiT«iiv« atHi CritiaMn. With EUns. 
S'tc/md Editipn, CV, Hw. 54 
$«« also Usford tiioKraphtcs. 
Hofth(A«C*)< S«e TsKttiook* ofTachnoIogy. 
Horton (R. P.), I). I). Sat l^MsdarsofReitfinn. 
Hoito(Al«SMldcrX MANCHimiA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Stcnd Hdithn. 

A Cotoriiai Edition is also pubti«heci. 

How IP. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL. 
MASTERS. With Eoriraiis and IHustra- 
lions. ^Sttand Hditiom. Demy it'e. 7#. M. 
Howoli (A. <1. PorreraX FRANCl&lAN 
I)AVS. TransUted atui antinged Ijy. CV. 
8 ev, SI. M, nef. 

HowoUlO.). TRADE UMONIS.\f~Naw 
ANIJ Oi.u. F&urih Edition, Cr. Bvt>. 
ai. 6d, 

Hit4fon IRobort). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demyhff, lu me/, 

HiMflno (Sir WitlioinX K.CU.^ O.M., 
D.C.L., F.K.S. THE ROVALSotiKTV ; 

ON, SciNNCa »N TIIK Si ATK ANt» IH TM« 

ScHtxH.i. With as Illusttatiwis, f^tde 
Emwi/ ftfw. Aj. 6 d. met 
Huff^a (C. E.X THE PRAISE OF 
SliAKE.SPF.AkE. An Kuclislt Antho. 
Intf)'. With a Ptttfacc by J^t*Nav Lisa 
Demp v 6 d. net 
Hitftloa (TliOfiioaX TOM BRO>VN’S 

SITHOOI.DAYS, W'ith an ImrtKlviction 
and Note* by Vrnnon Raw uall, LeeUker. 
ze. 64/. met 

Hatclilnaon (Horace 0 .) THE NEW' 
FOREST, Illustrated in colour with 

g Picture* by Walith Tynuaijs am! 4 
Luev Kiuur^WKiXH Tkird EJitUn. 
lk>a. 6s. 

Hatton (A. WA M.A, Sae Leader* ul 
Religion and Library of Devotion, 

Holton (jMwordX THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With many IMtntrmtions. \4 
wrliich »o are in Colour, by A. Pisa, TAtrJ 
Mdiitsm, Cr. 8rv». 6jt, 

A Colonial Edition b al*o imbltabed. 

THK CITIES OF SPAIN. fW Eds/s^n, 
With mafiy niu^tration*, of which 14 are in 
Cokmr, hy A. W, Rimincton. Demy Stv. 
t A 6 d* net 


rU>RKNCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANV. With Cotoored lUikatiationa by 
WtUfAW pANKiwtaoM. Cr. law. 61. 

A Colonial Editioo ia abo cwihfialicd. 

ENGLISH IX>V£ POEMS. Rd&ted with 
an Imroductinn. Feny. Rw. yt. gaf. mt 

Hatton (R. Ha See Leader* of Religion. 

Hatton (W. H.X M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With PoettaS**. 
Seiiend Ediftem. Cr. Bve. 51. 

See al*o leader* of Religion. 

;Hy4io(A.O.) (iEOKGE HERBERT AND 

: HLS TIMES. With 3a lUuMiatlon*. 

Demy Bite. tor. 6di nef. 

Hyott (P. AA A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demv 8tv>. 74. 6d. net. 

Ibaam (HenrIkX BK.VNlb A Drama. 
TrannUted by Will* aw Wilson# 7'tUrd 
Ed litem. Cr. hiv?, 34 6d, 

InfO (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College. Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. 'The Hampton Lecme* fat 
tSo^. Den^ Srv>. lar. net. See also 
library of uevotion. 

InncofA. O.X M..V A HISTORY OFTHE 
BKITLSH IN INDIA. With Map* and 
Plan*. Cr. Sve. 64. 

ENIyLAND under IHE TUDORS. 

j With Maps. Seecfut Edition. Demf lee. 

) 104. 6ti. net. 


i Joclcaon (C. G.X R*A. Sec Textbooks of 

I Science. 

' Jacluton (S.X M.A. See Commcicinl Series. 

! Jockaott (P. HamlltonX See I.itUe Guide*. 

■ Jacob (P,)» M A. See Junior Examination 

■ Setie*. 

I Jamea (W. H. N X A.R.C S., A.LE.K. See 
j Textbook* of Technology. 

* Jaana (J. StepbanX TRUSTS, POOLS, 
j AND CORNERS, Ck tvo. z*. 6d. 

! Jvee aliHj Bcmk* on PuMneswe 
I Jof!revt(D#Owyn). DOLLY'STHEATRI. 
j CALS. DcHfibed and ITluxtrated with 94 
I Coloured Picture*. SmyerEoymi i6mo, ts.6d, 

! Jenka (E*X M.A., Reader of l.aw in the 
i Univer dty of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
I GOVERNMENT. Snend Edition. Cr, 

I 8 tV. 44. 6d. 

j JennorfMrt. H.X See Little Book* on Art, 
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Jonniaro (Oacnrl, M.D., Member of tim 

Bibliocraphical S^ieiy. EARLY W'OOfX 
CUT I N IT 1 A l,S, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproduction* of Piaorial Letter^ 
of the .FiReenth ami Sixtemith Cceauric*. 
Demy eto. zn.net. 

JaatOf^ (AttfttatasX D.D. See Leaden of 

Rehgmn. 

Javona (F. B#), Uu.D.. Prindpai of 

Bbdnm Hatfield* Hall. Durbeun. RE» 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. too. 
yjr, 6<f. net. 


See aU> Cburthman » Library and Haod* 
Itooks of Thei'jlojfy. 

JolmaoolMra. BarbaniX WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENI^ 
IHusiraied. Demy Saw. jo4, 6eL net 
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mrnmrnmr H.K R.CR BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. Witli mitiw woo 
TMrdMStim, 

Cr. fSf. mrL I 

A Ccilontfti Edkkm is also pobRilM(L | 


(R, Cr«Mt«iX M.A. POEMS | 
or THE INNER LIFE. Sekctod l»y. 
Tkirifmiik Mdifimu m.ibtLmei. | 

NMWfH.X Soe Commercial SarkiL 
tlMNI iH* F«X S«« T«xtbo<^ of Sckocc. 
mmlh. A AtlM^V>LC, M.P. THE 
MINERS* GUIDE TO THE COAL 


Jmmih. A Atliorl«xXR.C, M.P. THE 

MINERS* GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINKS REGULATION ACTS, Cr.Stw. 
u. 6 d, mt 

COMMERCE IN WAR 
JW D O (B«nX See Standard Library. 
jm&rn (LaMly) of Norwicli. REVKLA. 
TIONSOFDIVINKLOVE. Ed.byGaACK 

WAKtacK. Secwmd Hdti, Cr. lew. 6<f, 
JnvaiiaL See Qasaica] TramUttoruu 

LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Flea for Reason in Education. Cr. %tw. 
"^iw hd. wtt* 

Kaiifmana (M.X SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Sumd Kditiwn, 
Cr. lew. ar. a//. 

ICMCIfijr (J. P.x D.D, THE AGAPK AND 
THITeUCHARIST, Cr. 8fw. jr. <-/. 
KMtafMnX THE POEMS OK. Edited 
with latrodoctton and Notes by E. de SeUn* 
court, M.A Drmjt 8ev. 

rr. 6d. Hft 

REALMS OF GOLD, Selectloni from the 


Wcark* of. AVa/. tficw. j/. 6d, a//. j 

See also Little Library and Standard 
lilirary, ! 

KabiaCJ^IniX THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Wuhan Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of KebUColUme. lUustrateil 
by R. Ann IMG Bell. Third jSdiiiwH, 
mf0, ys. bd, ; fadtUd mtorwcco, yt. 

See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelywicfc (T. N.X M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the .Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO- SOCIOIXXSICAL 
ASPECT. Failed by. With a Diagraim. 
Demr Brv. ft, 6d. fut. 

lUiilPU CniMu AX thk imitation 

OF CHRIST. With an Introduction l»y 
Dkan Fakkab, Itluatrated by C M. Gbsk. 
Third Editum. AVayf. Sanr. yir.bd.; pmdd4d 


mor»c€9. Si. 

Aho Translated by C. D.D. Cr. 
lew. jjr. &(/. Sec alao Library of Derotion 
and Standard library. 

KMiMdir (BarLX THE GREEN 
SPH I NX. Cr. 8iv. y. bd ar/. 

A Colonial Edition is abo (wHlthed. 

IC«aMdlyU»t« HotiftttnfiX D.D., As«wt> 
ant L^urer in Dit'iiuty in the Unlvendty of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THK CORIN- 
THIANS. With Ixitnalucikm* Dimertat^ 
and Nmes. Cr. Sew. 6t, 

KilWBimi (C. W.X M.A THE CHEMIS- 
TRY or LIFE AND HEALTH. lUna- 
tmtad. Cr. law. a#. 6d, 


KteftalWfA. W.X See Utk Ubrary. 

(RttAy«r 4 X BARRACK R(K>M 

^LLADS. $MMd rhamtmmd, Tmmir 

third Aditim, Cr, SfeW). di. 

A Colonial Edition i% aLo fHildtahad. 

THK SEVEN .SEAS. 6yih Thwmmmd 
Khmtmth Editium, Cr. Ire. 4 k. 

A C<»!onial Edition in alao pubtkbad. 
THK FIVE NATIONS. 4ra^ Thwmmrnd. 
Third Edition, Cr. &». 

A Colonial Edition nlvi nublLhed. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. SLrf^tmth 
Editiim. Cr. 8r*<*. 6^1- 
A Cokeual Ediiioci U also fiuhlubed. 
Kiilftit (Albrrt E.X THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illui. /ViarSiv. yr.<W. rut. 
A Colonial F.dititm i« aiao {mbliabcd. 
Killffflt(N. J. CX M.A. Sea ChuTchnian'a 
Bible 

Knowling (R, J.X M.A, Profciaor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King's Collega, 
l.ond»n. See Westminster t oinmentaries. 
Lamb (CAwrica and MaryX THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by K, V. Lucas. Illustrated 
/a Snun IWaarrx, /Vary |r w. yr. bd, imh. 
See also Little Library and E V. Luca*. 
Lambert (P, A. H.X Sr« Little Guides. 
Lambraa ( ProlaaaorX See Hymntine Ttxtx. 
Laaa-Pwria f Stanley X A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THK MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
lllustraicd. Cr. Bin*. 6s. 
Laafbrt4lffe(P.XM.A. BALLADSOFTHE 
BRAVE: Poems of C^ivalij, Ente rprisc, 
Courxige, and Constancy, third Edstirm. 
Cr, 9/. 6d, 

Law ( William X See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach fHenryX THE DUKE OK DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With la lUuatra- 
tions. Dsmy lew. 1 xt. 6d. mU 
.S«e alio J.'imes Braid. 

GREAT GOLFERS IN THK MAKING. 

With 34 Pof traits. Dtmy Btu, 7s. <W. rut. 
L« Bras (AnataleX THE lJ\ND OF 
PARI>ONS. Transkled by Fkamcb# M. 
Gt>srt.i.NU Illustrated in colour. Srssrnd 
Editirm. Dtmy 8m». ys. 6d. mtt. 
LeafCaiNala L. Melvitta> A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. btm. 
y. 6d. rut 

ufrbCPercivalX THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GKAMMAR^ Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustratioos by Joun 
LEBCtt. Ttt/ tbmt, zs, 6>/. sut. 

Lawee (V. B.X M.A AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Btu. as. 6d, 

Lawle (Mre. OwynX A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN .SHRUBS. 
Illuscrated. Ectsp.Bw. y.6d. ntt. 

LUIe (PortnndedcX .See Little Booknon Art 
tJ 1 tk»alee(li,X ^ Antitiuarys Hooka 
Leek (WaltarX D.D.. Warden of Keble 
ColUme. ST. PAUL, THK MASTER- 
BUILDER. Stamdkd. Cr. Smr. y. 6d. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. lee. 6t. 

See abo Leaden of Retigieo and Libranr 
efDeyoiion. 
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iMtskmr (P.y. 8«« link UhniTr. 

U4g4 /Sir OHv«rX F R-S. TUB 
sf ANCK or FAITH ALLIED WITH 
Heir MCE: A C»tcthiii« for Pwem<« 
jiml TeKcfewn. Hu.ktk Cr, Brw. aj. •»#/. 

Loftli«liM{W. F4. M.A. KTHIC5< AND 
AlONEMKNT, With a Krooiiaf^iecr- 
D§my (ipfi. y. net. 

Loffltft«lll»w <H, W.). S*c Little Library. 

Lorlmer <0«orf« HoraccL LETTERS 
FROM A SliXF-MADL MERCHANT 
TO H IS SON. HixUmth Rditicn, Ct. Bt>0, 
y, ixi, 

A Col-rmial Kdilion I# alw ptiblUheA. 

OLD GOROON (iRAHAM. .Stutuf EHitbn. 
Cr, Hf' 0 , 6i. 

A (‘olonia) Edition iit aIm* miblUlkeiJ. 

I«evcr (Sanitt*!). See 1. P L. 

H. V. and C, L/a. ENGLAND DAY TV 
DAY : f)f, TKe LMgliAhmAn’* Hamllxiok to 
Kffif;iefu:y. Illfi»iral«^l by ( fmjkOK MokkOw. 
fmrth kfUti<m. Reap. i/fl. ii. ntt, 

L4MUia(E. V.). THE LIKE OF CHARLES 
I<AMB. With llluxtrationK. Etmrth 
Hdition, pttny fir^. ^ 71. 6d. n^f. 

A Coloniai Kkiition in aRo puLli»he<l. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Wtih 
many lUmirarivm*, of which voart in Coloui 
hy Hkkmrr r Makhmaij-. P'.t^hth Kditirn. 
Cr, Ft'0, fn. 

A (.'olonial lidiiion L aUo puhlUhed. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With s( 
Illufitraiioniiin Colour by Nkj.'-j>n’ DA\^?vf*N, 
amt ;^6 other Illuatrationa. Stx/k Kditirn. 
Cr, hTHi. 6i. 

A Colonial Edition is ali»o rnibliaJicd. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 

RditUn. «,t. 

THE 0PE:N road ; « Little Lx.k for Way- 
farers. Tutfl/ih P'diti^H, Fcap, Hra, y. ; 
India Tap**', 7 s. fni. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Hook 
for the Url»ane. 'Third Pdtlttm, heap, 
fitv. sx. ; India Vahtr, is, hd. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Third 
Edit inn, 

Lucian. See CtaH'iical Trundation*. 

Lyde(L. W.). M.A. .See Oiminercial Scriei. 

Ly<toa(No«l S.L .Seelmilor Sr-hool HixAs . 

Lyttelton (Hon. Mra. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. (V. «r«. 'ss,Ui, 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TOKICAl. ESSAYS. Ealiiedhy F. C. Mon- 
TAtu K, M.A. 'Three I Plumes. O. 8r'<i. t 5 j. 


MadcHii (Hmhffi W.), M.A. Soa AatL 
(ioiury’a Hooka. 

Mackasxla (W. taatia), M.A., li.D., 
D P.H.,etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOLCHILD. Cr. ks, 6d. 

mm MoH (Author oa ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With a 8 niui»tration<t. Pemyfkv. ys.beCnef^ 
Mafoua (Umrle). M.A. A PRIMER OF 
vToRD.WORTH. Cr. ew. %s,6d. 
Mahaffy (J. P.L Utr.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illmttraled. Cr, $va. ts, 
Maltlaiid(P. W.L L1..D., Dcmnint; Profesaor 
I of the I^w« of Ettcland in the Univtmly of 
( Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENO 
LAND. A^4/8t5^. 7i.i\d, 

1 Malden (M. E.X M A. ENGLISH RE 
I CORl>S. A Cumtittnion to the Hiitory of 
, England, Cr, Brv. u. fid. 

THE KNGI.ISH CTTTi:EN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Rd^/ian, Cr. 

Bt*. U. fuf. 

! See ai«io School H i»u>rtci. 
i Merchant (E. C.), ALA., Fellow of Peter- 
I hoti.se Oimbridge. A (iKEEK .\NTHO* 
i LOGY Seeand Kdttian. Cr. Biv. js,6d. 
See alto A. M. Cook. 

; Marr(J. E.l F.R.S., Fellow of St Johu*« CuL 
: lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 

ST U D Y O F S<.:K nek Y. Secend Bditian, 
Illiifttrntcd. Cr. 8 r<?. 61 , 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOfVY. IlluAtmted. 
Cr, Bve. f«. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). THE LIFE AND 

TTMESOFLORD FALKLAND. Wuh w 
IlluiHration%. Seeond Kd. Py.%tu». Ts.fkLsuL 
A Colonial Edition i» alM> published. 
Marvell (Andrew). .Sec Little Lil)rary'. 
Maaefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NFJ.- 
SON'S TIME, llluMratcd. CV. gr-o. 
V. 6 »/. net. 

uN THE SPANISH MAIN. With 
lilu&tration<i and a Map. Demy Bvo. 
lor. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Ediletl and 
Selected by- Sicand Ed. tV. gfir. yi. (>d.$$i/. 
MaakelKA.). See Connoisseur'^ Library. 
Maaon(A. J.), D. D. .See l^eadern of Religion. 
Maasee(Qooroe). THE EVOLUTTO.N OF 
PLA NT LI FE : Lower Forma. Illu&lratcd. 

’ Cr. 3s. 6ii. 

t .Maaterman (C. L. Q.), M A., M.i*. 

I TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 


The only edition of thi» book completely 
annotuteij. 

McAllen (J. E. IL), M.A, See CouMnercial 

SerietL 

MacCulloch (J. A.). See Churchoutn's 
library, 

MacCunn (Ptorence A.). MARY 

STUART, With over 6.> 1 iluKtrotions, in- 
cluding a FroniUniece in Photogravure, 
hlew and Cheapr Aditian. Cr.Bw, 6x. 
See aliM> I.e!a<lrrs of Religion, 

McDermott (B. R.). See iWk^ on Bujunestk. 
M^Dowall(A.S.>. Sec Ojtford Biographies, 
Macfcay (A. M. )• See Churcbman^t Usrary . 


TE.\CHER. Cr. 8w. 6r. 
Matheton(Mr». B. P.). COUNSELS OF 
LI FF!). reap, Hrr. js. bd. net. 

Ma^ (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Seeand Editum, 4/e. is. ngf. 

Mellow# (Bmnia S.). A SHOJtT .STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITER.ATURE. Cr. 
34. 6<f. 

Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. 8*w. 34. met, 
Aiea Cr. Bri>. yi, net. 

A revUed and enlarged edition of the 
author’s * Peace or War in South 
Africa.' 
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ENGLAHirS RUIN : Discuumb 11. S«. 
TKEK Lmmiirs to THtc Right Hos. 
jo«KrHCHAM»«XLAtH. M.P* Mtit- 

€r. yi. mt. 

MUm M.A. LIFE AFTER 

LIFE, OR. THE THEORY OF REIN 
CARNATION. O. ai mrt. 
Mtttelt a. a.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT i 
MILLAIS. Pmitlcnt of the Royal Acaileiny, | 
With tiuny IUimration%, of which a are in 
Ptiotcirravure. AVwt Demy Btrp. 

71. 61/ tei. ^ I 

See alao Little (.ialleriea.. | 

MilUn (CL F.h I*lCli>KIAL C.ARDKN ; 

ING. IllantratiNh tV. v. **gt, 

Mim/(C. T.). M.I.M.E. Nee reaibookit of 
Tcchnoloin'. 

MlkMfJ. CL), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illmc rn0w. 6r. 
MOtoa (John). A DAY POOR OK 
Edited by R. F. Powiidrow. Ac«/. Bro 
yi. 6*y. n*t. 

See hImj IJttlc Library and .Standard 
Library. 

Mlilchln(H. C.),M A. See K. Peel. 
MitchclKP. CholmcraLM.A. OUTLINES | 
OFHIOLOGV. lIluAiraied. Sectmd Kdi^ 
thn, Cr. Bv0, 6r. 

MIttoii (Q, E.). lANE AUSTEN AND 
HKRTIME.S. With many l’orlrait<» ami | 
lIlustrationA. Stcpnd ami Chiaptr Edition, 
Cr. 8 p<». dr. 

A Colonbl Fxlilion is al«o published. i 
MofhitfJHary M.). OLEEN LOUISA OF 
PKL^SSIA. With JO Illnitraiion*. Fourth . 
Edition, Drmy Rt-*?. 7/. 6^. net. | 

‘Moll (A.).* See Hook* on Hudnewu i 

MoIr(D. M.). See Lillie Library . 1 

MoliflosCDr. Michael dc). .See Library of ' 
Devoibn. 

Monev (L. G. Chioeza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY, fourth F.dition. Dtmy j 
8m. 51. net. 

Montagu ( HenryX Ear! of Manchester. See ' 
Lilnraiy of Devotion. j 

Montotfiie. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited | 
by C. F - P( tNH. /Va/. 8r‘<». yr, f>d, net. i 
Montmorency (J. E. G. deX H.A., LL.1L 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS A(iE AND ; 
BOOK. WSih 27 lllustrationM. Second \ 
Edition. Demy 8r*tf. 71. iid. net. j 

Moore (H. E.). BACK TO THE LAND. 
Ad Inquiry into Rural Dcpopulaiion. (V. ; 
firv. 2Jr. td. . 

Moorhoitae (E. Hallam). NEESON'S ' 
LADV HAMILTON, With 5* Portraits i 
Second Edition, Demy Srv, 71. 64'. net. 

A Culonlat Fkiition is a!^ publichcd. 1 
Moran (^larenceG.)* Sec Book son BuKiness. , 
More (Sir Thomae). See .Standard Library. 
MorflU (W* R.), Oriel Q)llege, OxforL A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETEK 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II, 
With Mapii and PlanN, Cr. 8tv. yt.fid. 
Marlch (R. J.)^ late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Series. 


Morrte (JA THE MAKERS OF J AP<AN. 
With llluwtrariona. Demy ler. iri. 

mef‘ 

A Colonial Edition U aluo publtaHexL 
Marrie (J. E.). See Uttlc Gnldea. 

Morton (MUa AntfarMNl). See MImi fhod* 
rick. 

MoniefH. C. G.b D.D . I.ord m»hop .>f Dut^ 
ham. See l^rmletjk of KeUgkm, 

Muir <M. M. Hettiaon). M.A THE 

CHE.MISTRY OF FIRE. lUutirated 

f V. grv. tt.Kf. 

MundallafV. A.). M.A. SeeJ T. Dunn. 
Munro(R.), LL. D. See .\nl»quiU) \ P.tKikv 
Naval (Hllcer (A). See L P. L. 

NoalfW. U.b See k. N. Hall. 

Newman (Erneet). HUGO WOLF 
/ Vwy 8rv. bj. 

NewmaniGeorg e). M . D. , D. P. H . , i . K. S, E. . 
l.«uurei on Public Health at .St. Porthaiu* 
mews Hmpttal. and Meiiitui Oduer of 
Health of the .Meiriqx.ditan ltort>uijh uf 
FinAury. INF.ANT MUKIAIJTV, A 
.Social Pkoullv. With 16 Diagramv 
Demy 8rv. ts, 6»f. net. 

Newman (J. H.) and othera. See Libraty 
(»f Dc voti<m. 

Nichole (J* II. B.). See Little Library. 
Nichlin (T.). M.A. EXAM IN A I ION 
PAPERS IN THUCA DIDES. Cr. 8rv. ar. 
Nimrod. See 1. P, I . 

Norgate (G. L« (Iryab THE I. IFF. OK 
SIR WALTER St.Oll. I)luHr»le<l. 
Demy 8m>. 71. td. net. 

Norregaard (11. W.). THE GREAT 
.SIE( 1 E: The Investment and Fall of Poit 
Arthur. lilustmletl, /Vwyhrv. ir>r, 6</, w//. 

Norway (A. H.L NAIT Rs. W.ihni ol 

ouretf lllusirationti by MAt'kicif (iaeiFrrK- 
HA<.KN. Sffond Edition ( >. Brnj 6r. 

Novalif. THE DISCIPLES AT .S.\Ts AND 
OTHER FRAtiMENTS Edited by Mi^^ 
Una Bikch. J ta/i. Bvo. y. ( 3 d. 

Oldfiold (W. J.), M.A., iSeWmlary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELKaON, 
BanXI} O.V TMK CaTICHIHM ok TMSCtIUkCH 
or Kngi.ani>. /V«/. fefw*. 71 . (Mi. 
Oldiwm (P. M.), B.A. See Textb<K>k>i of 
Science. 

Oilphant (Mrs.). .See Ixadct'sof Religkm. 
Oman(C. W.C.), M.A.. Fellow of AUS(ajK\ 
Oxford. A HLS'JORY OF IHE ARI 
OF W’AR. The Middle Agrx, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth (‘entury, Illuv- 
irated. Demy Br-tf. ru*. ta/. net. 

Ottley (R. L. ), D. D. See Hundbooka of 
I Theology and larmier# of Religion, 

Overton (J. H.). .See leader v <A Kefiglnn. 
Owen (D^glat). See ITkA* on Bukinrr.)i. 
Oxford(M. N.),ofGuy # HoKpital, A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fonrtk Edition. 
Cr. Boo. 3J. 6 d. 

PaRaa (W, C. C.). THE SCIF:NCE OF 
HYGIENE. llEtstraieiL X>rMr/ 151* 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 


Pmitm (omm). A tX)VICR'S DIARY. 

|f. 

Puk9§ (A. IL), SMALL LESSONS ON 
GKEAT TRUTHS. */. (W. 

PARADISr IN SOLE 
FARAOISUK TERKKSTKIK, OR A 
GARUEN or ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS AWi#. £%, ji. mf, 
HELIO TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, *6»5- 
E4iii«4 by Pkjiiival Lanih>«. Qmrto. 

}i. 6df. Ii4r^ 

PttraMfltl#r (Fr^f. Ltoo). S«e Bysantioe 
TeirlR. 

F»rMNi« (Mrs. Cl^Miit). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With ^ Illu»tr*- 
trAtionn. SfC4mif JRditipm. Dtmy tiro, 
tut. itd. Hit. 

A Colonuil Kdition is al«o publUhed. 

PmOiL Sm Library of Dovotion. 

Pmattm (0«or|r«). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURF. IN THE KIGHTKKNTH 
CKNTURV. With ovtr »oo lllustratiotift. 
/m^eria/Ouartp, its. (xf. mt. 

S«eaii!N> lAttle Ikiokion Art and LP.L. 

LADY MARY WORTLRY MONTAGU. 
With vj Portraits and liluttrations. 
SitPftd Edjtion. Dtmy Bt'P. t v. mt 

A Colonial Edition i* also pubashed. 

P»t«rffifi(W. R.HIknjamin Swift). LIFE’S 
OUK.STIONINIiS. C>, 6d. mt 

P«tt#r»afi<A. H.), NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NA I LRALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by E. Soutiigatic. .Srcp»td EMthn. 
Cr. (it, 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 

A setias «>f oljaervations on tli« Birth, 
FUbas.^ Mammal*, RtfuiW's and Sulk, 
eyed Cru-sUt ran*^ found in that neigh, 
hnirhoixl, witlt a liat of the specie*. With 
19 lilu»lratiuns in colour, by Ekank 
S oVTitGATiu Stcmui Kditipm, Cr, Bvo. 
ts. 

PmcocIcCN See Little Books on Art, I 

PMk* (C. M. A.), F.H.H.S, A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With »4 IliuAtrations. /V«/. 8m jr, 6d*mit. 

PmI (RobMt), and Mlaclilii (H. CA M. A, 
OXFORD. With »oo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. 8«w. (Sr. 

PkhiI (Sklaeyh late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Ontfxd^ and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mbsston on the Licensing T.jiwft. PRACTL 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. AVcW 
SdiHtm. Cr. 8m ii. (xf. 

l%trl«(W.M. FlIiMimX DC, L., LL, D,. Pro* 
feasor of %>*piology at University College. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, Fioii thk 
Eanukst Times to the Pkeskmt Day. 
Fully itiiistrated. Im mat tWaMirr. Cr. 
8m tt. (nkA 

Vou I. PaEHtttotic Times to XVItm 
l>VHAtTV. SisrtJk Edtiipsu 


Votu fi. The XVIItii aep XVHItm 
DYMAmiE. Fmrth Edifitm 
Voju in. XIXtm to XXXtm Dteaities. 
VoL. IT. The EovrT of tme ProumisA. 

J. P. MAHArrv, Litt.D. 

VoL. V. Row AH EcYrr. J. G. Miahb* M.A. 
VoL. VI. Kcvnr ik the IlfOfuuB Aom. 

StAHIJIV lUNE'PooLE, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSaENCE IN 
ancient EGYPT. IHuatratod. Cr. 

8w. M. 6 d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Cr. ts.^. 
EGYPTIAN TALKS, llhwtrated by Tm»- 
TEAM Kclia. Im Tw yphimti, Cr tmm. 
yr. M. tmtk. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
ISO lUuAtratKm*. Cr. Sm. u, 6 d. 

PhllllM (W. A. X Oxford Biofimphka. 
PMIIpotti (BdwiX MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 illustration* by 1 . Lev Petht* 
aaiDCE. Sicpnd mmd Ckimf0r Sdilim. 
Lmrri Cr 3 vp. (s. 

UP Along and down aia>ng. 

Illustrated by CLAUiiE SHErrEMOM. 

t>. 4/f. 51. Hit. 

A volume of poesm*. 

Plarr (Victor G.X See School Hiatoctea. 
PfEtO. See Standard IJkoary. 

PtEUtiW. THE CAPTIVL Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Note*, and a Cow* 
mentary. by W. M. Linosav, Fellow of 
je«u* College, Oxford. DemyBvp. tca.fsd.ntt. 
PlowdM-WErdiaw (J. T.X P.A, King’* 
Collie, Camliridge. See School Raamina* 
tion S»erieii. 

PodmoTE (FrankX MODERN SPIKL 
TUAl.lSM. yVoa Cptumis. Drmy 8m. 
3tr. nit. 

A History and a CriticUm. 

Poor (J. Pitrlck LeX A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Cr Sr^. 6r. 

Poitjird (AticeX See Little Book* on Art. 
PollardCA. W.X OLD PICl'URE BOOKS. 

llluitrated. PcwyScw. 7*. 6d. arf. 
PollErd(BlltE F. X See Little Books on Art. 
PMIoc^ (DnvIdX M.LN.A. See Booka on 

Business. 

PottorfM. C.X M.A., F.LS, A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illttatrated. SiCdmd Editt^. Cr - 8m. 
4/. 6d. 

PowfW' (J. O'CmumtX the making 

OF AN ORATOR. (V. 8m. 6r. 

Prance (O.X .See R. Wyon. 

Pre«:ott( 0 . L.> ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. 8m. 
tr, (Sr/, mf. 

Price (L« L.X M. A., Fellow of Oriel College. 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fi/ik 
firm, Cr Bzv. 91 , 6d. 

PHnroM (DeboraliX A MODERN 

B(EOTIA. CrBtte. 6r. 

Pretkerae (EmeetX THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. GEocaAFirv in tts 
Asfbct. With 3* fnlLpage UlaatratioM. 
Cr. 8m. ax. 
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Pwgim nd tbimimdamL TMX MICRO* 
OOSM or LONDOK, on tonimii in 
MimATimB. WHfei i«4 ItloitmkMii in 
coloiir. Im 7 %fw y^hmm. Smmii 4l». 

•q^^i^Tx. Qaator CMKh). THE 
TOLDEN POMP. A PnocnMON or 
RiN^uiftH Ltnics. Stcmd SdiUm, Cr, 
tm. 6 d, mi. 

QmevwdB VnitCM. >Se« Mtatsdire Uhrary. 
HBC »nd ersTTHK W(X)DHOUSIC COR- 
RICSFONOENCK. Cn (k*#. 6». 

A Colonial Ktiitton i» ahko publtslmd. 
Racflluwi (R. B.X M.A* S«e Wofttmtirner 
Commentary. 

Rajwr (Lamn «.). THE WOMEK-ART 

m'S OF nOl.OGNA. With »o Illu*- 
trattons. Dtmt Sre. ys. 6 d n 4 t. 

Rttf (LMiMlab). B.D., OEon. DANTE 
^ND HIS ITALY. With 3a IlHmtra- 
tioiti largely Irom contemporary Freacoes 
and Documcnia. J>rmy Sr*e. laj Bd. ntU 
Ralltl (P* J.i M.A., Lecturer in 

Roffish at Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, HIGHER ENGLISH. 

JStccmd F.diiwn. i r. \t. (mL 

RaoMph (E. w.h D.D. ^e Library of 
Devotion. 

Rmmle (D. W,). M.A. A STUDENTS 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr, 8«v. 
y. (d, 

RMlHlall (Hatiltiirt), M.A., Fellow and 

Tutor 01 " New College, Oxfoid. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVEIXIPMENT. Cr, 
Bv 0 . 6r. 

Ravaa (J. J. ), D. D. 5 >ee Antiquary's Books. 

Rawsiartie (Lawrence, CM.b ^LKL 
RaYnond (Walter). See School HUtortet. 
lUfeal Paddy. Seel.F.L 
R«aaoB(W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL .SETTLEMENTS. Cr, 8ri». 

91 . 6d, 

Redpatli <H. A.), M.A* See Wmtmtnstcr 

Comnvenuric^. 

Reyaalds. .See Little Galleries. 

Rhaadei (J. F.). See simpiihed French Texts* 
RlMdea (W, E,). See School Historieic 
RIen (H.X M.A. See Stmpiifted French 
Text*. 

RaberU (M. E,), .See C. C. Channer. 
RabartMHi (AA D.D^ Ix>rd Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEL The Hampton 
I.ectore» of ^i. Demy Stv. ji. 6 d, net. 
R^ertaan (C, Grant), M.A.. Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Hoooart School of Modem History, Oxford, 
1901.1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASKS. 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL IKXTU 
ME NTS, 1660.1833. Demy Sw. loi. 6«i'. 
*e/, 

RMrartaan <C. Grant) and Bartliotaniew 

y. aj, F.R.sj-:., a his- 

torical AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THEBRITISHEMPIRE DemyQnmrte, 
6 (f. mu 

R4il»«rtaon(SlrG.S.X]CC.S.L CHITRAL: 
Tk* Stort or A Minou SiWiE. ThirH 
&diii»n, IlitUftraled. Cr.Bm, ^.BeLnet, 


(A. W*), Xt.A* OMt«cHim*» 

Bible. 

RaMnaan (CaciRab THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. WUh an latrodac* 
tkm by the late Arcbbielkop of ChacaihiMy, 

Cr. 31. td, 

RahtnaanCF, S.X SeeCormoimaitFaUbiary, 
RacMancattkl (La), Set Little Uhmry. 
Radwall (G.), B A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Courre for IMonera. With 
a l^rvelacc by Walte* Ixtcit.D.D., Warden 
of Reble College. A’c#/. tm v. htf. 
Ra#(Prad). OLDOAKFimNITURE. With 
many llhistratkmt by the Author, iocludluf 
a froocUpiecc in colom. Dtmy 8ew. ma 
mt 

RoftH^ (A. Q. L.b M.A. See Hooke cm 
fiuxineat. 

Raainey. .See little Gallerkt. 

Roacoe (6. S.X Sec Little Guides. 

Rem (Edwi^b THE ROSE READER. 

lllttitrated. Cr, 6fw. 91. 6 d. Aim im 4 
Pmrti, Pmrit /, mmd 1 1 , (d, emch t Pmri 
///. Bd . ; Part ted, 

Rowntraa (Jatlina). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE A Ke Stateweet or 
THE OriuM Ot^tsTioN. Secmtd mmd 
Ckemdmr Kdiimm. Cr, 8rw. ea mt 
Rayda-Snlth (N/ G.). THE PILIX)W 
Book ; a Cakkbu or Mawr Moout. 
See end Edition. Cr, 4/. 6 d, net. 
RiiMa (A. E.), D.D See junior School 
I^ooki. 

RiiEMlI (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Hnanowvn. 
Feurik Kdttitm. Cr, 8r«e. 6f. 

Salnebtiry (Haningrton), M.D , F R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA f HERAPEUTICA. 

Demy Bv*. 71, td, net. 

Si, Anaaim. See Library Devotion. 

St. AugnaGna. See Library of DevotJem. 

St. Barnard. See Liijrary of UevotWm. 
Salaa (St. Pnmcla dab ^ Library of 
I^evotion. 

St, Cyraa (Vlacnunt). See Oxford Bio* 
grt^iex. 

SL Pranda of Aaatal. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Newly translated by WitxiAM 
Heywood. With an Introduction by A. 
G. F. HowEt.i., and 40 Illuttrationft from 
Italian Paintera* Demy 8f«u. u. net, 

5 »ee also Standard labraiy and Library of 
Devotion. 

*Si^* (M. Mitfim). REGINALD. , 9 ecAnd 
Kditim. E'ca/. 8fir. ai. Cd. net. 

Salaian (A« L.). See little (tuidex. 
Saimunt (J.), M.A ANNAUS OF 
WKSTMINSTERSCHOOU lUimrated. 

Demy 7/, 6 d. 

Sathaa (C. ). See Hynmtme Texta 
SchnUtt Ualin). See Byeantine Text*. 

Scott (A, M,> WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL, With Portrait* and llluv 
trationi. Cr, 8cw. y. 6 d. 

(Cyril). See Little Ouidea. 
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or pAiV 

U, td. 


9 X M.A. THK MKCHANICfi 
ILY tirE. lUimrUed. <V. Sr#. 


Mtli (H. Biwwtk M.A. A NEW 
JUNIOR ARTTHMETIC Cmw 
RA. With An^wcfft, »r. tW. 

StMitJl (R. M«dkV THOUGHTS FOR 
THE UAY. Fluted hy, ftmp. W 
y> 

Smith (Nowvlt C.). S^. W. Wordfurorih. 
Smith (itfhn Thmoui). A ti 4 X>iC FOR 
A RAINY 1 >AY :Or, KecoU«ctkmt of th« 
Event* of the VeAr* i766‘*gt> Edited I»y 
Wii.f'itEi) Whjtten. llluAUAted. \yi<i€ 

Pepif tv 0 . i 2 f», fx/. 

Snell (P. 3 X A IKK)K OF EXMOOR. 

inu< 4 rAie<i. Cr. 8 tM>. bjt, 

SitowdenfC. R.), A HANOV DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Dimy%t^a. 41 td, 
Sophoclee. See ClA^s>k*ITranAUtion*. 
SometfL. A.). Sec Junior School IR^oks. 
Settth(e.WlltMiX M.A. See junior School 
Book*. 

Southey (R.). EN'fJLISK SEAMEN. 
Kditcd liy I.>avi|) Hannav. 

VoL I. (iiowarii, Clifford. Hawkin*. 
iJhrakc, Cevendif^h). Second Kdtti^n, Cr. 
Bp0 . Cjt. 

Vol. 11. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
F)**^*, and Kairjjjh). CV. 8rt», 6t. 

See a]*c» Standard Library*. 

Spence (C. M.), M..\. Sec School Exanutui- 
tion Series. 

Spicer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 
With Map* and Diagram.*. Ihrny Stir, 
lajr. 6rf. H/t. 

Spooner (W. A.), .M.\. Ser larader* of 
Religion. 

Stniev (Bdircumbe). THE GIHEDS OF 
FI.ORKNCE Illustrated. S((ond JCdift^n. 
R0yntlB.V0, T6r. Hft. 

SUn^Mge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

*Stnncllffe/ GOLF DO'S AND DONT’.S. 

<StC 0 nd Edilion. /'(Vi/. 8rv. ir. 

Steed (W, J.). See I). Galtaher. 


Mmif (fidhUHMlV tommy SMITHS 
ANIMAtS. Illuslraterl by C. W. 0 «d. 
Nimik Mdithn, Ec*0< u. fid, 

Sck00i Mditran.u, 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
With 19 I lluatmtkm* by AuotiSTA Gut^vr, 
Ermrik Edition. Fenp, 8tv. %%.fad. 
Sfkpot Mdiium, It, 6d, 

Softlo (J. nX ANECDOTK.S OF 
SOLDIERS. Cr. Bro, }t. W. net. 


SOLDIERS. Cr. Bpo, ji. W. net, 
ShhlUNipenre ( WlttUmX 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1695; 16^9 ; itR';4 ; 
1^5- Each 4*. not, ot a < amidete *et, 
19*. mt. 

Fulton j and 4 are ready. j 

Folio 9 i* nearly ready. 

See aUu Arden, Standard Library and 
ytile (Jiiarto Shakeapeare. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. (>. 

0 TV, ai. fw/. j 

ShnrpfCodl). Sae S. Haring ( iouUb | 

Sharp (Mrs. B. A.). See Little HcK>k« on 
Art. 

Shodlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA, Ci. Bro. y. \ 

Shelley (Percy B.). ADONALS ; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keal*. Author of 
' Kndymion,’ etc. Pt^a. From the type* of 
Didul. iBai. 71 . not. ; 

Sheppard (H. Px M.A. .See S. Barings ’ 
GomUI. I 

SherwalK Arthur), M.A. LIFE IN WEST I 
LONDON. Third EditioH. Cr, ' 
9 jr. M, j 

Shipley (Mary E.). AN E NC.LISH * 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD. 
REN. A.i». 597-ii»6<i. With a Prefat^e by 
the Bi»hop of Gibraltar. With Ma^is and 
lllunration*. C>-. »i. td. ntt. 

Slme(J.), See Little IlookK on Art. 


SiaMMieon ( 0 . A.). FRANCESCO 
GUARDI. With 41 PDt^'. fmptria! 
ito, jCif sjf* erf. 

SkatChl^ (R. B« D.). .Sec Little Book* on 
Art. 

Sklptnn (H. F. KX .See Little Hiwk* on 
Art. 

Stadeii (Dottglae). SICILY; The New 
Winter Rrwut. Wuh over 900 Iliustr.ttioiis. 1 
Second Edition, Cr. 8tv. 51. nef. j 

Small (Bvaii), M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Phy*iography, Illu*trated. 
Cr, 8 t«^. #jr. fid, I 

Smallweed (M. 0 .). Sec Little Book* on 
Art. 

Smedley(F. E.). Seel.p.L. 

Smith fAdamX THE WEALTH 01 
NATIONS, Edited with an Introduction 
and numerouft Note* by F-dwin* Caknan. 
M.A. r^Ariwri. /VwySr'JC ats. met. 

Smith (Horace and Jamea), See LHtle 
Library. 


Stedmati(A. M. M.), M.A. 

INITLA LA'J'IN.X : Ka'^y I.e-tsonson Elemen- 
tarji' Accidence. Tenth Edition. Eca/. 

' ITUST LATIN LESSON.S, Tenth EdT 
\ tiom. Cr. fire, ar. 

' FIRST LATIN READER. With Note* 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Printer and 
Vocabulary. Sex'enth Edition, iBmo. 
ti. td. 

K.ASY SELE<:TI 0 KS from CAESAR. 
I he Helvetian W’ar, Third Edition. 
i8w*o. ir. 

EASY SELECnONS FROM LIVY. The 
Ki»g& of Rente, litno. Second Editiom, 
ir. tW. 

EASY LATIN PASSAC.KS FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Tw//eh Ed. Fcap, 

Srt*. ij, id. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Rxerct*e* 
in Latin Acckletice. W^'ith Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. 8fv. n. 
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EASY iauk rxcroses on the his family and friends. 
fVKTAX or THE SHORTER AND S«Mct«d «nd hy StmmY 

tSVISRD LATIN PRIMER. With Third Bditim. Cr.^re. ttt. 

VmMkrf, SirnmihmmdChNi^Ediiiim^ LtMtASV Editiok. ZVmvMi#. toMt. 
mMmrititm, Cr» Sm#. %$, tJL Origimml A Cokminl EAitkMi It »i»o puSSthta. 
Mdiiimt. M, 6 d. VAIUMA IJCTTERS. With an EtcM 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : Portrait bv Wiu iam Staaim. SiMih 

Rttkt mod Ejctrciftei. Srcmd Sdiiimm. Editiom. Cr, %pm fimhmm. 

Cr, toa u. 6d. With VocabnUry. if. A Colonia! Edition U ali.o mbtitM. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : MiscaHaaeons THE LIFE OF R. t. STEVENSON. $«« 
Latin Eacrotei on Common Rulm and G. Balfour. 

Idfama. Bmh Bditidm, Scv. SUvaaaoa (M. 1 .^ FROM SARANAC 

u. With Vocabulary, u. Kay. aj. TO THE MAROUESAS. Beiot Lanark 
mtt. written by Mr». II. I. STVVtKtOM darbii 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE* teSy L Cr. »r«a. ds.ttit, 

TITION : Ananfad according; lo Subject*. LE ITERS FROM SAMO^ 1891*95. Editad 
PAnrUtnik Sdihcm. P<ah, 8»a. ir 6<f. and arranged by M. C. BAi.roi»a. With 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. many llluitration*. Second Edition Cr, 

iliwa. Pourtk Edition, u. 8 t<». 6r. nrf, 

STEFS TO GREEK. Third Edition, ra* Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio* 
vind. limo. 11. graph ie*. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Stamd Stoltaa (F. O.V B.A. HOURS WITH 
Edition, Cr, tpo, it. 6d. RABELAIS. From the tranalaiion of Sia 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN T. UR^mHART and P. A. Mottku*. WKh 

TRANSLATION. »t»rrA Edition, rt' a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Ira. 31. dd. 

piiod. Fend- 8r^, it, A/. mti, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE* Stone (S. J.). FOEMS AND HYMNS. 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- With a Memoir by F. G. ELUUrroHi 

jecta. Fourth Edition, /ra/. 8t*o. u td. M..A. W'ith Portrait. Cr. 8tv. 61. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. Storr (Venioo F.i M.A., Lectorar in 
For the u*« of Scboola With Introduc the Pbilo!»ophv of ReUgion in Cambridlge 

tkm, Note*, and Vocabulary. Fourth University ; Err mining Chaplain to the 

Ediiiott, FcmF 8ra. ai. Af. Archbiidiop of Canterbury’ ; formerly Fellow 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Edition. ofUniver*iiy College. Oxford. DEVELOP* 

flma. W. MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Eighth Edi> %vo. y. m^t, 

tton* reviiod. Cr.Bfw. 11. Stralutr (F.). .See Book* on BuaitMta. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN* Straaaa (A. W.), D D. See Churchman’* 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sirth AVi* Bible. 

tfom, ropisod, Fcnf 8na. 11. hd, Straatfelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE* AND MUhIClANS. With >4 Hluitra* 

MENTAKY SYNTAX. With Voembu* tioii*. Stipend Edi (ion, Drneylw. 71.^. 

lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8*v. si. 6d. not. 

Kav. 31. not, Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A. PRACTICAL 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE* PHYSkS. With many Dtagrama Socond 
PETITION : Anangcd according to Sub* Edition, yt. not. 
iects. TkirUtntk FJdiiton, Fenp. %m. it. Strutt (Joaapli). THE SPORI'S AND 
Sea al«o School ERamination^nes. PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 

Stool (R. EUioH), M.A.. F.CS. THE ENGLAND. Iliuetrated by many Eima. 

WORLD OF SCIENCE, With 147 inga. Revited by J. CHAiLtaCox, LLD., 

IWoUrmiionm Second Edition. Cr.Zvo, 3s.6d. , F.S.A Quotrto. tit. not. 

See al«o School Examination Serie*. ; Stiiort (CoM. Dofiold). THE STRUGGLE 
Stopboaooil (<L>» of the Technical College, FOR PERSIA With a Map. Cr. $tfo. 61. 
Bradford, and Stiddordo <F.) of ] SiurdifP.).* Staff inemtetor to the Surrey 
Yorkahire College. Leed*. ORNAMEN* County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 

TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. DRAWING (WOODWORK). Iti Prbi* 

niuatrated. Demp Btv. Third Edition, ciples and Application, with Solmiona to 

7«. hoL Kaamination Quettion*, 1893 * 190 $, Ortho* 

StgPlinittna (J.h M.A. THE CHIEF graphic. I *ometnc and Obltque Prajectioo. 

TWTHS or THE CHRISTIAN With 50 Plate* and 140 Figurea. PooltcmS. 

FAITH. Cr. Son. v. 6</. not 

EtoratfLAvreacn). ^ Little Ltbranr. Suddaidn (FA See C. Stephetuoii. 
StorfyOMfAM A. ANNALS OF ETON S»rtoet(R. ^), See I. P L. 

COLLEGE lllmcrated. ZViw/lva. is.hd. Symno (J. M.A. THE FRENCH 
Stoiiwt (KatitorliM). BY ALLaN REVOLUTION. driRWir<f//i>w. Cr. tow. 

water. SooondEdiiim, Cr. tow. di. w. 6 d, 

fjtomwmii (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF Sy«Mdfi(e. M.), M. A., M.D. See Ancient 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO ail«, 

A3 
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TacHh## agricola. With Introducifon 
Nolitt, Wtp, etc., hf R. F. Davi^, M.A., 

8r4. 94 . 

CfERMANlA. 0y th« wunt Editof, Ftap. 

$v^, u. Sm AWO CUi*icAl T ranftUtioni,, 
T«tlaci((WA HOWARD LEITERS AND 
MEMORIES. toj.U.mgf. 

T^llStf (j. )» S«« Lil»rAry of Devotion. 
TayUir (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Dimv^. tot.fxi.tut. 
Taytor(F«Q*)» M.A. See Commercial S«ri«». 

h*h Sre Oxford Hi<«raphi«*. 
rVytnr (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAIN'I’S : ImoKination and Studies 
in Early Church Hlaiory and Tradition. 
With ad Illuiitrationa Demy 8 r<». jt. <ui. mt. 
Tayltir T. MA M.A., Frllow of Gonvillc 
and Caiiu tx>llege, Camljridgr. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTOKV or HOME, C>. v. ^ 
T«M 4 ai«-aiicfc«li(U. T.) I HE COM 
PLETK SHOT. Illui^trated, SiCondKd. 
Tennyton (Allred. Lord). THE KAKI.Y 
POEMS or. Edited, with Notes, atui 
an Intrtxl union, by J. Chunton CoLLl.N'f', 
M.A. Cr ts. 


IN MEMORIAM, MAUD. AND THE 
PRINCESS Edited by J. Chuhtos 
Collina, M.A. Cr, 8 tt’ 6jr. See aLo 
Ltttle library. 

Torry(C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Th«ck0f«y iW, M.). See LiuTe Library. 

Tli«obild(P. V.h M.A. INSECT LIEK. 
Iilu»trated, Second Hdithm Rn>Uid, Cr. 

m.bd, 

Thomptoii (A. H.>. See Little Guidei. 

TUciton (Mary W, ), I ) A I LY ST R E NOTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. leurUtnth £di 
ihm. Medium \6mif. is. bd. net, Alito an 


edition in (superior binding, 6 jr. 
Tom^IntCH. W.), E.K.H S. See Little 
Ouide.N. 

T0Wfil«y (Udy Satan). MY CHINESE 

NOTE' BOOK With |6 Iliustration '4 and 


e MavMt. Third Ed, /VmySrt'. xos.bd.net 

Jvynbnm (PataU M.A., D Litt. See 
Oxford Biogtaphies. 

TraoclKHarl^rt). DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. (>. 34 . 

An episode of Thirty hours delivered by 
the three voice*,^ It deal* with the love of 
Deirdre for Nari% and i;* founded on a Gaelic 
Ver».!on of the Tragical Tale of the Son*, of 
Uanach. 

Tr«valyail(0. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dindjridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Map.% and Pianx. Thini 
Edition. Dt*^ ioj. 64. net. 

TroatlMCk (Q« E.). Sec Uttle Guides. 

Tylar (E. A.), B.A., E.C.S. See Junior 
School Hoolci, 

T 3 rrrenoQIU (Prancat). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardtm (Marry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. IHuarated. Eighth Edithn. 
Dtmy Sfw. loi. 64. net. 

A Colonial Edition i* also pohlished. 

Vaufliail (Henry). See Little Library. 


VaofluaiCHarRartM.), aA.<Oiro«i>i THE 
iXsT or THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART. CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With so IWuttrations. 
Secend EditUn. Demy irw. ror. bet. net. 
THE NAPLES RIVERIA- With 15 Illua- 
tration* in Colour by Mauaica GwcirrtN. 
MACiRtv. Cr, be. 

A Colonial Fl.iition i* aleo pohluHed. ^ 
Voi^etln (A.)^ M..‘L See Junior Eaamina* 
tion ISerte*. 

Waddall(C«I.L. AA LL.D.,C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. Wiihi Record 
of the Expedition of i9tJ3-i904. With 155 
Illofttration^ and Maps. Third and 
Chenfier F.ditwn. Demy 8w. rr. bd^ ntt. 

Wad# (a. W.), D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Mapi^ Ei/tkEdtihn 
Cr. tvo. bs, 

Warner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS ; 

Intcrpretatiortis ernlxxJying W'agner's cwn 
explanations. By A. L. Ci RATHrx anti 
B. CxuMf. In Eifur Wdumes. Eeap tvo. 
7 S. bd. each. 

VoL. I. ThK Ri.NG Of THE NlBELl’Nr;. 
Third hditWH. 

VoL. II.— PAKSJtAi., Lohe.nghin, and 
TmK HoLV (iHAIl . 

Voi. in.— T ristan and Isolde. 
WalltJ. C.). DEVILS. Iliuxiralcd by the 
Autnur and from photographs. Demy 8w, 
4/. bti. net. See uIk* Antiquary ’s Books. 
Walters (H. D.). See Little iWks on Art 
and Classic* of Art. 

Walton (P, W,). Sec School Histories. 
Waltan (Isaac) and Cotton (Chartes). 

See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Lillie 
Library. 

Warren*Vemon (Hon. William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
D.\NTE, b«u»ed on the Commentary of 
Brnvkni TO DA Imol A and otherauthonties. 
With an Introduciion by the Rev. Dr. 
Moorb. ^ In Two Volumes. Second Edi^ 
r/on, entirely re-written. Cr.Bvo. iks. net. 
WaUrhouae (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Utile Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Ssnali Pott %to. at. net. 

Sec also Little Library. 

Watt (Francis). See T. F Henderson. 
Weatharhaada. C.). M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. 
ar. See also Junior £.xamination Series. 
Webber (F. C.h Sec Textbooks of Techno- 
K-niy. 

Wclr (Arcbibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Bvo. bs. 
Wells (Sidney H .) Sw Textbooks of Science, 
Wells(J.),M.A., Fellow and Tutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr .Bm. v. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Eighth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Svo, 3/. 6d. 
See also Little Guides. 

WheldenfF.W,). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 Illostrauons, 
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90fv<ikliM« by A. H.Boocuuiix 
Cr. ®tw. 6#. 

WlUMiyCC). S«« W. E. Utttky. 
WlrfM«y>UX M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
Cotkge, Cmnhridce. GREEK OLIGAK' 
CHliS: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND character. Cr. Sr^ 6i. 
Wllitakcr (O. H.X A. See Charcbman's 
Bibk, 

WblU (OlllMrt). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SKLBORNK. Edited by , 
UCMull, F.R.S.,ii*siiJed by W. Wardb 
Fowler^ M.A. Cr. 8r\*. 6«. I 

See also Standard Liiirary. j 

wmtflekice. e.X See Commercial Seriet. 
WMtebMd (A. W.L CASPAR!) I> E 
<?0 L I G N Y. lUastraud. Drmy U*c. 

194 . M. mft. 

Wlilteley (R. Uoyd), F.LC , Prlnci^l of 
the Municipal Sriem e Scht>ol, West Brom- 
wich. AN ELKMENTAKY TEXT- 
BOOK OK INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Cr. 8r/<r. w. 6<f* I 

Whitley (MImX See Lady Dilke. 

Whittle W.). See John Thoma« Smith. 
Whyt€(A. Q.h B..Sc. See Books or BuKtneAs. ^ 
WHUHotcc (WItIrklX See Lutle liooVs 

DE PROKUNDLS. /.Vn-raM - 
Kditi^u. Cr. 8r<». y. ttff. ' 

A Colonial flklition ii also publiAhed. 

THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. /Mmy 8ft*. 

19 /. ftti. 

POEMS. DemyZvo. 194.64i.n4t. 
INTENTIONS. Dtmy^vo. lax. &/. m/L 
SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 
8w. lax. 6</. met. 

LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. Demy 
8tv< i2jr. 6 d. net. 

A WOMAN OF NO IMTORTANCE. 

Demy 8ft». 1 ir. 6 d. net. 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy 3 m 
134 , (td, net. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR 
NEST. Detfty%vo. 124.6d.fiet. 

A HOUSE OF POMEfiRANATES and 
THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy 8m 
134 . 6d. net. 

IX»RD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy 8m. 
Y3/. 6d, net, 

Wilkins (W. H.X B A, THE ALIEN 


Wn«Mt«iknrtMi (B. M.X MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cr,8m Sichtk £d. yi. 

A Teat -hook of European Hlelory for 
Middle Fotrm^. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. WithMapiand 
lUtt»trationii. Cr.try. jr. 6d. 

See alto Beginner ’ot 

Wllnoii(Rlaliop.X SeeUbrarvofDeeotioa. 

WilMMifA. J.X See B<x>kt on Budnent. 

Wllaoa(H. A.L See Bookton Buaitm*. 

Wllsnn (J. A.). Sec SimpltSed Fiench 
Teat*. 

Wlltmi (RichnrtfX M.A. LYRA PA S 
TORALIS : of Nature, Church, and 

Honnie. Pe^it 8fw. %s. 6 d. 

Wlttbnlt (S. e.k M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. 8m. u. «W/. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE; An Aid 
to Composition. Cr. 6ft». j#. 6 d. Knv, 

W^ntfTa lB. C. A.X F.R.S., F.S. A. See Anti- 
quary* B«.x>ks, Little Guitles, Ancient 
Cities, and .Vhool Htstoriea 

WIntarMtham '’Canon), M.A., H.Sc., 
LL.B. See Churchman * Library, 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C., G.C.B , 
fi.C.M.G. from MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL With aa Illustra- 
tions .'*.nd .Maps. A A'et^ and CMea/er 
Ddition. Demy 8r*e. js. 6 d. net. 

A Col'Miial Edition i» also published. 

Wood (J- A. B.). Sec TexilnjokA (d 
'IV< hnolocy. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Illu^. 
trated. ’J'kird hditiem. Cr. 8m. 6$. 

A Colonial I'.dition is aKo published. 

Wood(W. Blrkbeckh M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Ednonde 
(Major J. E.), k.E., D. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNI I ED STATES. With an 
Imroduciioii by H. SrKNnrk WitKiwtON 

‘ With 94 Mapt and Plant. Setomi Ddiften. 

' Demy%i'0. 121. 6 d. net. 

Wordfworth (ChrlatopharX Sec Anti- 
quary'* lkK>k*. 

WordiworthfW.). POEMS BY. Selected 
bySroPFoai* A, Bkookk, VVith 4a lUu*- 
tration* by Eomuno H. Kaw. With a 
I rcmtispiece in ITiotogravure. Demy 8i'<r, 
js. 6d, net. 

A Colonial Edition i* alto published. 


INVASION. Cr. 2i. (ui. i 

Wltilana (A.). PETROL PETER: or | 

Pretty Slorlr* and Funny Picture*. IUun- j 

trated in Colour by A. W. Miti-Si. Demy ; 
jLto. ys. 6d. net. 

Wllllamaon (M. Q.). See .Wient Ciiic*. 

Wtliiamaon (W.). THE BRITISH 
(iAKDENEK. lilu«tra:ed. Dewy 8n?. 
u>r. 6d. ! 

WniUmaM (W.), liA. See Junior Ka- 
amination Serie*, J unior .School Ika^ka, and 
Beginner’s Books. 

WIlttonfBcckloaX LORD S T K A T H 
CON A : the Story of hi* Life. Iltuttratenl, 
Z)#a«y 8 rw. 71 . 6d, 

A Cokmiai Edition is also published. 


Wordaworth (W.) and Colorld 9 o(S. T.X 

See IJttle I-iln-ary. 

Wrlrht (Arthur), D. D., Fellow of Outen'% 
C^lege, Cambridge. .See Churchman's 
Lilwary. 

Wri£ht(C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wrigiit (J. C.). TO-DAY. Demy i 6 me. 
IS. 6d. net. 

Wright (Sophk). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fcn^. tvo, 
tr. td. 

Wrong (Qoorgo M.), ProfesMt of Hittoiy 
in the University of T oronto. T H E 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illusimted. Demy 
j 8m. 71. 6d. net. 

I A Colonial Edition is alw published. 
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W^(A. MODERN ARYSSINIA* 
Wtih * Mftp »nd ft Rortfait iim. 

A Cotooiftl KAUbn i« also puUUshed. 
Wy« 4 lM«l<Rt. Hftfi. a#orf«>. M.P. THE 
POEMS or WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an fatroduetton aad 

Nolfti. /Viw/ Zpp. BuckrAHt, gilt i»p. 

XQi. 6(/. 


WyonCROamiPnifiCftai-). THE LAND 
or THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Baiog 
a DaMCriptUm of Moatcnegro. With 
inustrati<m<i. CV. 89>o. «i. 6^. a//. 


VMtft (W. B.). A B(X)K OF IRLSH 
VRRSK. Saiectad from Modern Wiit«r%. 


M0pimf mmd Rmtmrg^d Ck tev. 

3i. td, 

YMiw(BlftMi). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 HlcMtrftBMMi 
Sfmmih Bditim^ Bitdtgd mmd KtmUifm, 
Dfmf. 8w. las. 6</. mt. 

A Colonial Rdttton is alto pubiiaBad. 
THE jOY OF THE ROAD : A« Appreda 
tion of the Motor Car. SmAll Dtwtf ftro, 
ss. mt. 


YMmt JT. RL). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study oi 
Work and Worker*. Cr,8w». CMk^ ts. 6 d. , 
>k»/hfr hpardif i i. 6 d. 

ZimoMm (AtttftttlftL WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI 
CITY? /Va/. 8 tv. tt. 6 d. mrt. 


Ancient Oittes 

Oeneml Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Cr, Svo, 4.U 6(1, net. 


CHftATftft. By B. C. A. Wlndle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

flluAtratedW K H. New. 

SMnftwaavat. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
lllttetrated. 

CftWTftftftl/irv. By J, C Com, LI. 1 ) , F.S.A. 
Illtiatraied. 

EptaatmuH. By M- <». Williamion, M.A. 
lUoetrated by H«rl>ert Kallton. 


Lincoln. By E. Mantel Syni]>K>n. M.A.. 

M.i). Illustrated by K. H. New. 

Bhiviol. By Alfred Harvey. Illuitralerj 
by K. H. New. 

Duhi in. By S. A. O. Fiupatrick. lUastrater 
by W. C. Green. 


The Antiquary’s Booka 

CJencril Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Demy %vff. 

F.MGlish Mcinartic Lira. By the Right 
Rav. Abbot Gaaquet, O.S.B. lllutimted. 
Third Kditiem. 

RkMAINA Of Tlia PKKHliiTORIC Aoil IN 
England. By B. C. A. W'indle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numeroux lIluKtration* and 
Plan*. 

Old Service Book* or thk Enolikm 
Chdrcn. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlrhalc*. With 
Coloured and other iMuttrattont. 

Crltic Akt. By I. Rorailly Allen, F.S.A. 

With ttumoroii* Illustrations and Plans. 
AaCHAtOLOGt AND FaLS« AnTIOUITIES, 
By R. Munro. LL.D. Tllustrnted. 

Shrinem or British Saints. ByJI.C Wall. 
With numerous inuttrationa and Plans. 


*js, 6(1. net. 

Thk Roval Fonrsts or England. By J 
C. Co*, LL.D.. F.S.A. illustrated. 

Thk Manor and Manorial Rrcorpr 
B y Nathaniel J. Hone, Illustrated. 

English Srals. By J. Harvey Bloom 
Illustrated. 

Tmr Do«it*r>AV Inqukht. By Adolpbu* 
Ballard, U. A. , LU K. With 97 (UiiAttatW 

Thk Brahsla of ENi.t.ANi*. By Herber 
W. M.scklio, M.A. With many lUustrationa 
Second Edititm, 

Parish Lifk in MrutrRVAi. England. B) 
the Right Rev, Abbott Gasquet, 0 ,S.B 
W'iih many lUustrRtiuns. Seeond Edition 

The Brm.* of F.ngianu By Canon J. J 
Ravon, D.D., F.S.A. With lllu*tT»&t» 
Second Edition. 


The Arden Elhskespetre 

Demy ts. 6d. net eeuk ***olnm€. 

Gcncml F.ditor. W. J, CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespenre in single Plays. Edited with a full Introdtiction, Teatua 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the pagt*. 

Hamlet. Edited hy Edward Dowden. I King Lear. Edited by W. J. Cram. 

Romeo and Juliet. PMUed by Edward Juuvs Caesar. PMited by M. MoaulkA 
Dowden. i Thk Tempest. Edited by Moreton Luce. 

iCtmiiimeei 
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AMMOT 

Onnnxa. Bdlttd by li C. Hm* 

Trros AiiVKOfftm. t4k«d by H, & B»U- 
don. 

CVMSSUinK. KdibKt by Edvard Thrndrn. 

TmiMmv Wfvss or WiNMOiu Edited by 
H.C. lUft. 

A UvpmuuKu Kicitt's OmAM. Edited by 
H • C^ttcbtebui* 

Elite Hkiikv V. Edited by H. A Kimsii. 

Aix*t Weu. That Ekob well. Edited by i 
W. 0 . Briffttodtt. 

Tm Taming or the Smeew. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 

Timoiv or Atnena Edited by 1 C. D«i|btoii. 

Meaeoes roE Measure. Edited by H. C. 
Han. 

TwELfTK NiGitT. Edited by Moreton tuce. 


T»s MBacMAMT or ViNtcs» Edited by 
C Kaoe Pooler. 

TrotLus and CsssatOA. Edited by K, 
Dtdfbtoe. 

Antony and CiMorATEA* Edited by R. H. 

Om, 

Lon's LA»oi*E*t Lo^t. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Tne Two Gentleman or Veeona. R. 
Warwick Bond. 

PaaiCLEA Edited ^ K. I>eit^too. 

The Comeov or ETeeoe^ ^ited by H. 
CtialMhaa. 

Kino KtcHAto in. Kdited by A H. 
Tbompeon. 

Ring John. Edited by Ivor H. John. 


Tha Bagionar’s Booka 


Edited br W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


Easy F bench Rhymes. By Henri Bk»et. 
StemdEditUm, lUtutrated. Fem^itw, u. 

BAtnr Stoeies raoM English H istobv. By 
E. M. WUmot-Btuton, Author of * Makers 
oC Europe.* Third EMtictu Cr. Sew. is. 

Easy Ekebcises in ABmiMme Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Stetnd Editi^m, A'os/. 


BSw. Without Aoswcft, ia With Amwert, 

IS, yL 

Easy Dictation and SraLLiNC. By W. 

WiltiAfnao^ B.A. Sixlk Ed* AceA 
An Easy Poetiv B<x>k. Selected and 
arranged hy W. WllliaiiMoo, H.A.| Aulher 
of * Dictatioo Passages.* Snond EdiHm* 
Cr. 8 ma is. 


Books on Buiiiian 

Cr. 8eo. 2i. 6d. n*i. 

Pom AND Doces. By Douglas Owen. The Automobile Ikpustby. By G. de H. 
Railways. By E. R. McDemoit. Stone. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Dugutd. Mining and Mininc Investments By 
StC09td Edition* ' A MoiU* 

Taoi Business or Insueance By A. J. The Businbsi or Adveetising. ByCbuence 
WPawHi. G. Moran, Barristcr-et-Law. Illuscratad. 

The Elsctbical Industbv : Ligktinc, Tbadb Unions. By G. Drags. 

Tkaction, and Poweb. By A. G. Whyte, Ciyil Enginkkiing. By T. CUxton Fidler, 
aSc. M.lnst. CE Illustrated. 

The SHtrauiLDiNG Inditstby: Iu Histoiy, The Ibon Tbadb or Gbkat Britain, fly 
Scieocef Practice, and Finsuic*. By Dai^ J, Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Pollock* M.t.N.A. Monohhjbs, Trustis, and Kaktelll By 

Tiri Money Market. By F. Straker. F. W. Himt. 

The BustNESs Side or Agricultube. fly The Con on Industbv and Tradr. By 
A G. U Rogers, M.A. Prof. S. J. Chapman, De.*^n of the Farruity 

Law in bustNias. By H. A. WUson. of CommeTce In tha University of Man* 

The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. chesur. IDuttmted. 

Bakery F.I.C, F.C.S. 

^lutine Tozti 

Edited brJ. B. BURY. M.A. Liti.D. 

A lerks of texts of B3mntine Htstorians, edited by Eagltsh and foreign icbolErs. 

Zacmaeiah or Mitylene. Translaied by F. The Histoey or Psellus. Edited by C 
L Hamilton, D.D., and £. W. Brooks. Saihits. tjt. mi* 

utmtf toiA las. 6 i/. mi* Bcthrsiii Chronica. Edited by PmfeMor 

Lambroa. tew. 7 s. (bd, mi. 

EYACRtoa. Edited by Lto Partnentier and The Chronicle or Morea. Edited by John 
M. Bidet. Z^rSew. tor. 6sf. nr/. 1 SchmkL ZVetefttw. r«s. «#/. 
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The Ohiixehiiuuii*s BlUc 

Gci>cr»l Editor. J. H. BURN. ED., F.R.S.E. 

F(ap, ii. net each. 

A scrtei oi Expo^itioiif on the Books of the Bible, which will Ijc of service to the 
geiieral reader in the j^ractical and cWotional study of the Sacred Tuxt, 

Each Book is provided with a full and 'ch ar introductory Section, in which is 
Mated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the }iook,and any other particulars that may lielp to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The KxpoMtion is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre* 
iponding ns far as ix>ssible with the divisions of the Church Leciionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version i.s printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary l)cing placed in footnotes. , 


The Ei’istle or St. Paul thr Apostlk to 
THK (Ialatjans. Ktlitwl by A. W. Rubin- 
ion, M.A. Stc<md 

Ecclriuastks. Edited by A. W. Streane, 

Dl). 

Thk KrniTLK or St. Paui. the Ahwtlk to 
THE PinLiri'iANit. Edited by C. K. D. 
bigg*, I). I), ^icemd Edition . 

The KnsTi.E or St. James. Edited by 
H. W. EuUord M.A, 


Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Htrnei, D.D. Tvoo 
tWnm/s. With Map. ar. mrt tack. 

The Epistle of St. Pal l the Apostle to 
THE Ephesians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 

M.A. 

The tiospEL Accoroivc; to St. Mark. 
Edited by J. C. Du lUiisAun, M.A. ar. td. 

mi. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossian.s 
AN o Philemon. Edited by H. J.C. Knight, 
M.A. zf.mt. 


The Oburchxnaa's Lifarary 

General Editor,;. H. BURN, B.D., K.R..S.H 
Crown 8fw. 3J. (}d, each. 


The TJEfiiNNiNr.s or English Chkistianitv. ! 
lly W. E, Collins, M.A, With Map. 

The Kinguom op Heaven Herr and Hkep- 
AF TKM. Py Canon Wiiueibothain, M.A., 
P.Sc , EC.fl. 

The Workmanship or thk Pkaver Rm>K : 

I til Literary and 1/mirgicAl Asiiects, Ry J* 
l)owd«n,D. I), Second Edition. j 

ICvoLUrio.N. lly E. R. Jevons, M.A., Liti.D. i 


Some New Tlstamknt Prorlrm^ By 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6j. 

Thr Churchman’s In iRoiiumoN ru thi 
Olo IVsTAMitM. By A, M. Mackay, B.A. 
Second Edition. 

Thk Chlrch ok C hrist. By E. T. (»recn, 
M.A. 6s. 

Compakahvk, 'riiuoLiH.v. By J. A. M.'tc- 
CulivKh. 6.). 


Olassical TraxiBlations 

Edited by H, F, FOX, M..\. , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo. 


A series of Translations from the Gn!Tk and I^atin Classics, distinguislied by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 


iEsCHVLUS — Agamenmon Choepboroe, Kv»- 
mcniden. Translated by Lewis Civtnpl>cll, 
LED. 5T. 

CiCKKO— Dc Oratore 1. Translated hy E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. 3 J. A/. 

Cicero-- S elect OralUms fPro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philipmc il, in Caulinam), Trans- 
lated by IL K. D. Blakistou, M.A. sjr. 

Cicero— D c Natura Deorum. TiansUicd by 
F. Brotdts, M,A* 31 . 6d. 

CirKito-~I>e Ofheiis. Translated by G. iJ, 
Gardiner, M.A, w. (nt. 


Hokack— The Giles and F.podes. Translated 
by A. D. ticKlIey, M.A. aj. 

Lucian — Six Diab:^ues (Nigrlnus, Icaro-Mc- 
ntppus, The Cock, The Ship, The Purasiie, 
1'he I..over of FaJscbtxxl) Translaieil by S- 
T. Irwin, M.A. 39 . td. 

SoPHcK-LES— Klectra and Ajax. T ranslaied by 
E. D. A. Morshcad, M.A. ar. 

Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
lated by R, B. Townshend. ai. 6d. 

The Satires op Ju vekau Translated by 
S, G. Owen. ar. 6i4 
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OlMties of Art 

Edited by Dt. J. H. W. LAINQ 

Th« AiTor thkC»*Eics. ByH. B. j By A. tie Berurie- With 94 

With tia PWtet »nd tfl IIlu^inuionA in the I Plate*. W 'n/r AV>*ay Stv. iu». tiJ. lut. 
Text. W^fWJf 8tv. taj. mft* j 

Oommord*! Sorioa 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS. Litt.D , M.A, 

Crown %vo, 

CoMMEitciAL Education in TuEoitY and A Pkimei? of Bu.'iiNKxH. Ly S. jft.k*on, 
Pkectick. By K. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5 ^. M.A, Thtrd xs^ toi. 

An ininxiuction to Methuen's CommcrtuI Commkiciai. Akithmutjc. By F. G. Tiiylor, 
Series treating the question of Common ial M.A. h'ourtk u. tni. 

Education fully from t>» 3 th the point of view. Fkbklh CommkKi tAi. CoRt.’Esf’<»M>»NC*. By 
of the teacher and of the parr^fU, S. E. Bally. With V'ocatulary. /‘ktrd 

British Commekck and Cot.ostKs from Edition, ai. 

KciZAiurrH to Victouia. By H. de B, German Commerciaj 0*HRasi*<>Ni>KM f. By 
Gibbins, Litl.D., M. A. Thhd Edittc^n. »f. S. F. Hally. With Vocabulary. Sfniiui 
CoMMRR lAL Examination Paffrs. ByH. Edifiim. 3 *. M. 

dc B. Gihhins, Litt.f)., M. A. ir. <v/. Fkkncii C.)M.mfhgiai. REAt»K.K. By S. E, 

Thk Fxom'Mx s of Commekcf, By H. de Bally. With Vo< abulAry. Ji 

B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Secifud Edition, Bkecis Wun i.vti am> tiPFi. k Corhksih)Mo 
u'. (x/, KN<K. By K. E. Whiiticld, M.A Suond 

\ Ger.man Commercial Readi'.k. By S. K. ; Edition, 2 s, 

Bally. With Vocabulary, a/. j \ (iiioE To Profj vsjon,*; and Bv''fiKRss. 

A CoMMKKCiAi. Geography ok the British By H. Jonev. u. f>.Z. 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M,A. Si.tth 1 me Pkinch'i.esok Btw)K-KEYpiN(; riv Doumle 
Editi<m. af. j Entry. By J. E. B. M ‘Allen, M. A. jx. 

A Commercial Gk(x;raphy or Foreign • Comsikrciai.1, aw. By W. Douglas Ed wfird*. 
Nations. By F. C Boon, B. A. ax. * Sicond Edition, as. 


Tne OoimoiBseTir 8 Library 

Wtd^ A*ojtaI$7^o. 2^s. net. 

A sumptuous serie.s of 20 books on art. written by experts for collectorH, suijerbly 


illuslrated in photogravure, collotype, and 
fluly treated. The first volumes are— 
Mezeotimt.s. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plate* in Pboiograviire. 

Porcelain. By Edward Dillon, With 19 
Plate* in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. 

MiNtATUKKS. By Dudley Heath. With 9 
Plates in Colour, 15 in CoUotyf)e, am! ty in 
Photogravure. 

Ivories. By A. Maskell. With So Plate* in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

Englimi Fukniturk- By F, .S. Robiiuon. 
With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 
Photogravure, Second Edition. 


colour. Thr technical ,snie ot the art is 

European K.namfls. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C. B. With 54 J’latea in Collotype 
and Half tone am! 4 Plates in Colour. 

GOLinMITHs’ AND Sit VKR.SMITHS* Work. By 
Nelson Dawaon, With many I’latiM) in 
Collotype anti a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Second / d/titfn. 

ENt.i.jsH Coi.tM’KED Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With aH Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dtllon. With 37 lllu*- 
tralions in Coll'>ty|»« and 1% in Colour, 


Tlie Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (w'hcre necessary) Notes. 

Small Pott Svo, doth^ 2f. ; leather^ 2s. 6d. net. 

The CoKFESSiONs OF St. Augustine. Edited The Imitation t v Christ. Edited by C. 

by C. Bigg, D.D. Sijetk Edition. Bigg, D.D. Four ik Edition, 

The Christiah Year. F^lited by Walter A 1F>ok of Devotiome. Edited by J. W. 
Lock, D.D, Fourth Edition. Sunbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 

[Continutd. 
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Tmi Limuwy or 

Lt«a tHMocMftrtvm. Edited by W«h«r Lvha Sacma : A Book of Socnd Vcn«. 

todi.D.U StmidBmhm, CUUtcd by H. C M.A., CaMn«r 

A f$Kfifous Calx tt> a I>kvoot aho Holv W«ttniii»t«r. Sttamd mndmd, 

Lirs. £4itid by C Bkg, D.D* Fimrth A DAvBo<mr»oifTii«S4tirriAMi»rATiDm 

Kdu«ibyj. H. i^aa 

Ti» TsMris. Edittd by E. C S. GCfaton, HsArttiLT WirooM. A StkctioM horn tb« 
D.D. S0C0md EofUA My»tk». E<nt«dbyR,CGr«iOM. 

A Goftw TO £ruu«mr. Edited by J, W. Lioirr, Lirs, and Lots. A Solactioii iroM tbt 
8unbrkif«» B.D. GamuuiMyvtkx Edit«dbyW.ILlQf«.M.A. 

Tmt PiALini or Datid. Editad tiy B. W. Ah Iht«opoctioi» to Tm» Davoor Uriu 
lUodoIpbt D.D. By St. Franew dc Salts. Tiaoslatcd aad 

truA ArotTOLfCA. By Cwdtoal Ntwman Edited by T. Barna, M.A. 

Bodotber*. Edited by Canon Scut t HoUand llAHCMasTaa au Mohdo: a ContempUtton 
aad Canon H. C Beecbtng, M. A. of Death and Immortality. By Hanry 

Tkm Innsr Wav. By J. Tauler. Edited by MonugUt, Earl of Mancbti^. Wkh an 

A. W. Hutton I M. A. Introduction by Eliiabeth Walerhonse. 

Tna Thouohtm or Pascal. Edited by C Editor of * A Uttle Book of life and Death. 

S.J«rram«M.A The LirTta FLowaas or tm* GLoatovs 

Oh the Love ow God. By St. Francis de Mbaaei St. Frahos aho or ata 

SaUm. Edited by W. J. Knox>Uttle, M.A. Friars. Done into English by W. 

A Mahual or Consolatiow raoM the i wood. With An Introduction by A. G. 

Saints akp KATHEas. Edited by J. H. ’ Ferrers Howell. 

Bum* B.D. The Stiriti al Guide, which DieentanEles 

The Soho or Sohgs. Edited by B. Blaxland, the Soul and hrin |; a it by the Inward Way 
M.A. . to the Fruition of Perfect Coittt»plation» 

The Devotions or St. Anselsl Edited by and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 

C. C J. Webb. M.A Written by Dr. Michaelde Molinot. Priest. 

Oeace Ahounoiho. By John Hunyan. Edited ; Translated from the Italian copy, furmted at 

by S. C. Freer, M.A. j Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 

BisHor Wilson's Sacra Pan'ATA. Edited ! ^ Kathleen Lyttelton. With a Preface by 

by A E. Burn, E D. I Cfanon Scott HolUnd. 


The nisitrsted Pocket Ubnur of PUin and Oolonred Books 

Fcap $V 0 , y, 6<f. net each volume* 

A seriei, In smEll form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These arc faithfully repnnted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefiy in colour. 

oologrsd books 

Oti> Coloured Bckjks. By George Paston. The Akalv&ik or the Hunting Field. By 
With t6 Coloured Plates. Femp* 8*w. »i. net, R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

TmeLipb andDkathop JohnMytton, Esq. Henry Aiken, and 4 a Illustrations on Wood. 

By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by Tiia Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search op 
Henry Alkan and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth thx Picturbsouk. By William Combe. 
Edihen, With 30 Coloured Plates byT. Rowlandson. 

The Like or a Sportsman. By Nimrod. The Tour or Doctor Syntax ih Search 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alk^. or Comsolatioh. By William Combe. 
Han t>LKV Cross, By R. S. Surtees. With With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlanclsoo. 
» Colottred Plates And 100 Woodcuts in the The Tiiied Tour or Doctor Svhtax in 
Text by John I.Aiech. Stcond Kdiiim*, Search or a Wipk. By William Combe. 

Mr. Sponge's Sportinq Tour. By R. S. With 94 Coloured Plates by T. Rowkndwn. 
Surtees, With n Coloured Plates and 90 The History op Johnny Quae Genus; the 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. Little Foundline of theUte Dr. Syntax. 

JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Iollitier. By R, S. By the Author of ‘ The Three Touta* With 

Surtees. With m Coloured Plates by H. 94 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

Aiken. Snomd Edition, The English Dance op Death, from the 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- Destgns of T. Rowlandson, with Metrkal 

trtHialyrareandcoatly edition of 1843, which Illustrations by the Author of * Doctor 

coataifMi Aiken's very fine illustrations Syntax.* Turn Vobamt, 
instead of the usual ones by Phb. This book oootams 76 Cotoured Platet. 

Ark Mamma. By R> S. Surtees. With 13 TmeDahceop Lipe: A Poem. BytheAuthor 
Coloured Platee and 70 WoodcttU in the of ' Doctor Syntax.* Itlustrated with afi 
Teat by John Leach. Coloured Engraviags by T. RourlandMia 

XCeoUdetued, 
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lixosTKATSo PocKrr Lit* ANY or Flaih ani> Colooieo 


Lffl IN London : w, ilw |>»y «n4] Ntghi 
iNxxMM fj4 J«iTy HA«rth«irn, And DM 

EkfiuBi Friend. Corinthian Tom. By 
JHeirtm Exmi, Wuh j6 Cokmrtd Pftatm by 
1 . JL and G Cruikahank. With a«tm«roua 
Dcstnut on Wood. 

Rbal Lint m 1 .ont>on : or, the Rambler 
a^ AdveniuftfA of Tk^H Tallyho, K»q., ai«i 
hkCooatn, The Hoik Tom Da&hall. By an 
Amateur ( Pierce Kgan). With 31 Coloured 
Piaiea by Aiken and Rowla^aon* etc. 
Tvn> rV/awrt. 

Thn Lira or an Arroa. By Pierre Efan. 
With 3 j Coloured PUtes by 1 beodore Li^e, 
and Aeverai IVaigoio on Wood. 

TheV'icar or WAwariKi-a By Oliver OoUl- 
amtth. With ^4 Coloured Platers by T. Row- 
landson. 

Th« Military Advrkti’rm ok Johnny 
NfwcoMR. By an Officer. With isCoioured 
Plate* by T. Kov* iandiurn. 

Tm« National Si*orti^ ok Grkat Britaik. 
With OeRCTiuiioos and 51 Colourc<l Platrs 
by Henry Aiken. 

This ht»k i* cumplrtf !y different from the 
larjifc folio edition of ‘ National Sports' by 
the same artist, and none of the plates arc 
similar. 


Tm* ADYKirruaxa or a Post CArrAtN. By 
A Naval Officer. W'ith 14 Cokmrvd Plate* 
by Mr. Willian^ 

GAMONtA J or, the Art of Preservini; Game ; 
i^An Improved Methotl of makinf PlantA' 
lions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by I-aaTcnc e Rawstorne, E*q. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy roa Grown Horsemen : Cott^ 

\ taininc the ('ompletest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Catering, Galloping, 

I Stumbling, and Tumbling. Ilfusirated wttn 
I 97 Coloured PUlcs, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Lifr in Ireland, or, ihe Pay and 
Night Scene* of Brian Bnru, Ksq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn OTAiglMwty, 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plate* 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

! The Adventure* ok Johnnv Nercosie in 
THE Navy, By Allred Burton. With ifi 
j Coloured Plate* by T. Rowlandwn. 

The Ou) Englirm Squirk: A Poem. By 
! Carrie**, Em|. With »o Coloured 

1 Plates after the style of T. Kuwlandson. 


PLAIN BOOKS 

The Grave: A Poem. By Robert Blair. ! The Towee ok L»*ndon. By W. Harrison 
Illustrated l*y ij Etching* executed by lA>uts j Ainsworth. With 40 Plate* and Wo«>dcuts 
.Schtavonettt from the original Invention* of in the Text by (ieorge Cruikshank. 

William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page Frank pAiRi.KiM. By F. K. Smedley. With 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. ' 30 Plate* by (icorge Cruikshank. 

The illustrations axe reproduced m photo- ■ Handy Andv, By S.nmuel Ixrver, With *4 
gravure. Illustration* by the Author. 

Illustrations ok the B<k)k ok Ion. In- . The Comkleat Anolkr. By I/aak Wallon 
vented and engraved by William Blake. j and ( haxle* Cotton. With 14 Plate* and 77 
These famous I Must r.*! ion » — at tn number W'oodcuts in the Text. 

— are rrooxluced in ph«)togravure. This volume is rewfwluced frtim the beaut i* 

.^Tscir’s r ARLES. With 3S0 Wood*:ut* by) ful edition of Jf>bn Major ot i&a4. 

Thomas Bewick. ^ . Thk Pickwick Pairrs, By Charles Picken*. 

WmnsoR Ca.stlk. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. Witli the 43 IMusiration* by Seymour and 

W'ith 33 Plates and 87 Wowicut* in theTexf Phir, the two Bus* Plate*, and ihe 33 Con* 

by George Cruik dunk. 1 temporary On wbyn Plates. 


Junior Ezamiaation Baries 

E-litwl t.y A. M. M. STKDMAN. M.A. fcaf. 8w. ii. 

Junior French Examination PArEKS, By Junior Greek Examination Pakers. By T. 

F. Jacob, M..\. Srumfi EHitiim, i C. W'ealherbewl, M.A. 

Junior Latin KKAMiNArioNPArEEs. By C. : General Information F.xamina- 

G. BcHting, B.A. hourth EdtUon, ( tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

Junior English Examination Pakbe*. By! a > 

W. Williamson, R.V. J' ^ A Kev to the abovr. 3X bd, fut 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Pafkrs, i Examination PakeRh. 

By W, S. Beard, heurtk Edition, , By B^^kei, M.A. 

Junior Algebra Examination Pakkh*. By Junior German Rxajiinatton Pakers. By 


S. W. Finn. M.A. 


} A. Voegelin, M.A. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s CataijOGDE 


Junior BdiotA-Books 

Ediusdby O, D. INSKIP. LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 

A CuamuBook or I>tcTATioN Pamucba. Br Ei^KXSinrAKT ExrKiuMvifTAt Scmfcm, Pmr* 
W. WilUamian. B. A. TkirtHuik KdUim. mc* Hy W. T. Cb«fl», A,R.C.8. Chkmistiiv 
Cr, 8tw« u,tid, by A. E. DufiAtan, B.Sc. With a PlAt«s and 

Thk Goahii. Accoitt)tK« TO St. Mattk»w. 154 DUframi. Fifth Rdili^n. Cr, ftrr. 

Edited by K. Wilu>n South. M. A. With w. 6-/. 

Three Map*. Cr. Sre. u. dd. j A jorior OrowitTitv. By Noel S. Lydon. 

TimOnUf’iti, AcairmNiiToSr. Mahk. Edited, W'ith 976 Sixth Fdiiitm, Cr. 

|w A. E Rubk, DM. With Three AfapA. . 8r^o. m. 

ry. 11, 6d, ! KtEMrKTAinr EtfERRIMENTAt CnEMimiY. 

A Juaiow Enomsh Grammar. By W. William- ; Hy A. E, Ibinsian, B.Sc. With 4 Plates and 
son. 11 . A. With numerous pastures for jjwsiriij; j Diagrams. Srttmd Fditum rtfristd. 

and analysts, ami a chapter on Essay Writing. 1 CV. 8i-«. %t. $ 

Fourth Edition. C r. it. ! A luMios P»knch Prose. By R. R. N. 

A juNtoa CHKMtsTav. By E. A. Tyler, B. A., j iWon, M.A. Third Edition. Cr.Btv. w 
F.C.S. With 78 lUttslratlon*. A'ran’A A'd'/- i Tmk (ioHEKi, Accordin<; to St. Lune. With 

tiom. Cr. Sr*#, ai. bd , an Intnxluction and Notes by William 

The Acts or tmk ArosTi.Es. Edited by j Williamson, B. A. With Tliree Maps. Cr. 

A. K. Kutie, D.D. Cr. 8ya». sr. * Soe. zr. 

A Junior French Omammae. By I.. A, * The First Book f>R Kings. Edited by 
Sttrnti and M. J. Acatos. .Second Edition. 1 A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Maps. Cr. ftrv. 
Cr. Brir, at. i 7 J. 


Leaden of Beligioa 

Edited by M. C. REECHING. M.A.. Canon of Westminster. With Portraits. 
Cr, 9 vo. a/, mi. 

CARDtNAt Nrwman. By R. H. HuUon. VViu.iam Laoi>. By W, H. Hnttoni M.A. 
i^oiiN Wastav. By J. H. Overton, M.A. Third Edition. 

BiKiior WiLaEaroKCE, By (j. W. DamtII, John Knox. By K.MacCunn. 5ereWA'df/«R». 

M.A, John Howe. By R F. Horton, D.D. 

CARtiiNAi, Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. lltsHor Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. ^ 
Charles Simeon. By H C, (». Moule, D.D. (fEoacB Fox. the Ouakee. By T. Flodg^kin, 
John Kkrue. By Walter l-ock, D.D, D.C. L. Third Edition. 

Thomas Cfi a tMExa. By Mrs, Oliphant. John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Lancelot Anorewes, By R. !.». Ottley, Thomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 

D.D. Stiond Edition. Biahop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A 

Augvrtine or CANTERauRY. By K. L. J. Carlyle, M.A. 

Cutts, D.D. Bisiiof Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


Little Books on Art 

With many Illnstraiions. Demy \6me. is. 6d, net. 

A series of monogiaphs in minialun', containing the complete outline of the 
.subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books arc produced 
with the greatest care, Bi^ch volume consists of about aoo pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 lllustmtions, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 

Greek Art. H. B. Waller*. Third Edition. Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

BooKPijtTES, F«.Alfiiack. Leighton. Alice Corkran. 

RavNaLos. J. Sim«« Sicomd Ediiiom. Velas<jwkJ. WilfHd Wilbarforce and A. R, 

Romney. George Paston. Gilbert 

Greuze aku Boucher. EUxa F. Pollard, Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel BirastintL 

Vandvck. M. G. Smallwood. Rapmaeu A, K. Dryhunu, 

Turner. Frances TiTTeU*Gin. Millet. Netta Peacock. 

DOrkr. Jessie Allen. Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 

tiorpNEE. H. P. K. SWpton. Christ in Art. Mrs, Henry Jetinar. 

Holeein. Mrs. O, Forieacue, Jeweixery, Cyril Davenport. 


[Comtinmed. 
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Lrrmi Books on 

BokhkJoshs. Fortimte 4« Uik. 7*AM { Claoos. K«lw»nl l>ilk«i. 

Mdihmu I The Ajits op Japan. Kdwsml 

fUmsKAiroT* Mn. £. A. Sbai|». | Ewamku. Mnu Ne!»oo Daimoik 

TheUtaeOtUfiiiM 

Demy i6m0, ts. 6d. $ut 

A series of litl)e lNX>ks conl:iining examptes of the best work of the jjrwit painters. 
Kach volume contains 20 plates in photo^avure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A I^mjt GALtmv or RavNoens. | A Littui Caujuiv or Mu.ua»«. 

A d-i'm’LK Gau-kky or Rumnkv. A Little Galleiiv or English Poets. 

A Little Galleev or HorrMEE. I 


The Little Qnidee 

With many niustrations by E. H. New and other artisti, and from photographs. 
SmaJi Pett %vo^ clo/k, 2 i. 6d, net; leather^ 31 . bd. net. 


Messrs. Methuen are publi^ing a small series of Ixioks under the general title 
of The Litti4E Guides. The m^n features of these books are ( 1 ) a handy and 
charming form, ^2) artistic II lustration .s by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps. (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town 01 
district treated. 


Camasidcb ANn ITS Colleges. By A. 
ilAtniltun Thompnon. Second Edition. 

Onfvnu AND CuuLiMiEa By J. Wells, 
M.A, Srrentk Edition, 

Sr. Paul's Cathkdral. By Geome Clincli. 

Wbstminstbik Ahkrv. By G. E. Trout beck. 

Tmk Encmsk Larks. By F. G. Bnibaint, M.A. 

The Malvrkn Country. By B. C. .A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R-S. 

SHAKBSrSAKR'H COUNTRY, By B. C, A 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Third Edition. 

BucRiKCHAMsirtRf. By E. .S. Roftcoe. 

Cmeihiee. By W. M. Cvsllichan. 

Cornwall. By A. !>. SaJmoo. 

Deehvsmiek. By J. Charles Cox, LL.I>., 

r,.s.A. 

Dei'on, By S. Bmring-GoulcL 

l>^Rsrr. By Frank R, Heath. 

Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A 


HEtTroRDSMiEE. By H. W. Tom|»kini, 
F.R.H.S. 

The IsLK or Wight. By G. Clinch. 

Kent. By G. Clmch, 

Rknkv. By C. P. Crane. 

MiODUtSEX. By John B. Firth. 
NoktiiamptoneiHIhr. By WuketlnK Dry. 
Korpoi.r. By W. A. Dutt. 

Oxfordshire. By F. G. Hrmhani, M.A. 
SurroLK. By W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 

SusREX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A J^4M:ond 
Edition. 

The East Riding or YoRRSHtME. By J. K. 

[ Morris. 

I The North Riding or Yorkshire. Byj E. 
Morris. 

Brittany. By .S, Baring-GcHili}. 

Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 

Rome By C. (f KlUby. 

Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jarkson. 


The Little Lihraiy 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Pott 8 «v, Each Volume^ chth^ Ir. bd, net ; leather^ zs, 6d. net^ 

Amm. ENGLISH LYRICS, A UTTLK NORTH ANGER ABBEY. Edit#abyE.V. 

BOOK OF. Lucas. 

AiieUii (Jam), PRIDE AND FKEIU B4M»fi(Fnuwto). THEES.SAYSOF LORD 
Dt^ Edited by K.V. Lucas. Tmorois. BACON. Edited by Edward Weight. 

iComtinmod. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


Tmk Lirn.i' LmaAiit— 

Burlmm (It THK INClOLmBV 

tKOKNDS. l^ted hy ). H. Atlav. 
/'wa I'filmmit. 

P, A.). A tlTTLK BCK>K 
0|/ ENGtlSH PKOSK. Sicond EdiH^. 
Bickford (WlifUim). THK HISTORV 
OK THK CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
liy K. 

BlaliC (Wim«ill). SKf.ECTION’S FROM 
W f C M A M II I. A K K. Kdiied hy M. 

pKkUtilNI, 

Borrow (0«orf«). I.AVENC.RO. P:ctitc<l 
by ¥. HtNnrs '/’wa IWn#/*/#, 

THK ROMANY KVK. FUlited by John 
Sami'aon. 

Browtiinf (R®b«rt). K L E C T I O N S ; 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OK 
KOHERT RkOWNlNO. Edited by W. 
Hall (yutFEiN, M .A. 

Canniaf (0«orM). SELECTIONS FROM 
THK ANTfjACOmN ; with Gkongk 
Canning's ndditiorml PoenuL Edited by 
L 1 . 0 VU SaNUIvKS. 

C«wl*X (AbrsiMiin). THE ESSAYS OF 
AMRAHAM COWLEY. Kdiicd by H. C 
MiN( IIIN, 

CrabiM (Oaoff®). SELECTIONS FROM 
(iEOR{;F. rUAHRE. Edited by A. C 

DtCANCL, 


KmU (J«lm). POEMS. Witb an Intro. 
dn<-tion by E Binvow, af>d Notm by J. 
MAsrjriKLu, 

KlflfUata (A. W.b EOTHF.N. Withao 
Introduction and Note*, S*ctn«d EdUt^ 

(LmB JCharlca). ELIA. AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF EIAA. Edited by 
E. V, Lltas, 

l.ocl(«r(F.). L0M»ON LYRICS Edited 
A D. ti<*iu.vv, M.A. A reprint o( the 
Fif*t Edition. 

(M. W.). S K L K C 1 IONS 
FROM LGN(iKELIX)W. Ediierl >ry 
E M. Faitmklll. , 

iVUrvcll (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANI>KEW MARVELL. Edited by E, 
WKu.ir r. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Kdiied by H, C. 
Ukkching, M.A., Canon of WcAtmniMer. 

Molr(D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Hl'NGFRt.OV. 

NIchoU(J. b. B.X A LITTLE BOOR OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

RocbeloacouldlLo). THK MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Trandatrd 
by Dean STAMiorK. Edited by G. H. 
PoWPLI- 

Smith (Horace omlJaniea). REJECTED 


Cralk (Mri.). TOHN HALIFAX, 

G E N T L K M A N. Edited by Annf : 
Matmkjk>n. 7'wfi /Warwrr. > 

Craihaw (Richard). THK KNfiLLSH 
K)EMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. j 
Edited by Kdwaku Hutton, 

Danta (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF i 
DANTE Translated by H. F. Cahv. I 
Edited by Pagkt Tovn-bkk, M,A., I >, Litt, i 
THK PUK(;AT0KI0 0F DANTE. Trana- ; 
lated by H. F. Cahv, Edited by Pagkt 1 
Tovnmkk, M.A., D. I.itt. j 

THK PAKADISO OF DANTE. Trims- ! 
l.ucd by H. F. Cahv. Fidited by pA<;F‘t j 
Tovnukk, M.A , D. Lilt, I 


Darley (Oeorre). SELECTIONS FROM , 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. j 
Edited by K. A. Stnkatfkilp. t 

Deane (A. C.L A LITTLE BOOK OF i 


LIGHT VKKSF. 


Dlckeni(Cluirlee). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


ADDRESSES. Edited by A. l>. (jor>LRY, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 

Tennyaon (Alfred. Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OK ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Churh»n Collins, 
M.A. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 
Bekchi.ng, M..C 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by EuitAOBTH 
W(»KmWf>KTH. 

MAl!D. Falitedby F-t.iZABKTM Wokdswortm, 

Thackeray ( W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 
Edited by S. Gwynn. 7 Volumes, 

P K N D E N N 1 S. Edited by S. CiwYKN. 
Three Vclume%. 

F.SMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. KdiicdbyS. Gwynn. 

Veafben (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGIIAN. KMitcd by Eowako 
Hutton. 


1 rt*<> / 'olumes, 

EerHer (Suaen). MARRIAGE. Kditet! 
by A. GtKH>aiCH - Fhkk« and Lohi> 
InnKsLKK.K. 7W(> V0lumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Tsro Volumes. 
OeakelHMra.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
K. V. Lucas. Second Jidtiion, 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 


Walton (laaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Editedby J. Bucha.v. 
Waterhouae (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Tenth Edition. 

\ WordaworthCW.). SELE<mONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH, Edited I.y Nowell 
C. Smith. 


LEITER. Edited by Percy Drarmkr, ; Wordiworth (W.) and Coleridie (S, T.). 
KeiidereeiiJT. P.L A LITTLE BOOK > LYRICAL BALLADS. Edii^byOBotGi 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. ' Sampijon. 
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Tli0 Littto Quarto ShakMpau* 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 

l 6 m^. Ih 40 Volumit. Ltalktr^ priu ii. Hit tmk mlmm* 
Mahogany Kevohing Book Cast, los, mt. 


Miniatore Lilnty 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or hterary genius. 


EurHRAKOR : A Dislogue on Youth. By ! 
^vrartl KitxGcrRld. From the odition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Dtmy 
Leaihtr, 3/. nft. 

PuLOMUs: or Wi^e .Saws and Modem In- 
stances. ^ By Edward Ftirfierald. From 
the edition pubitsbed by W. Pickering tn 
1857. Demy ytme^ LeatAfr, ar. net. 

Ttiit RubAivXt or Omak KiiAvyXie. By 
Edward FitrGeraid. From ilie 1st edition 
of 1859, hourtk hdition. Leather, u. net. 


Tub Lira or Edwakd, Lord Mkrbrbt op 
Cmbrsckv. Written by himseir. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry HU) in the 
year 1764. Demy yamt*. Leather, ar. met. 

Tmb Visions or Don Fhanciko Quuvroo 
ViLUKiAA, Knight of the Order of Sl 
J ames. Made Knglisli by R. U From the 
edition printed for tl. iletringmati, 1&6E. 
Leather, w. net, 

PoftMs. By Dora riteenwell. From the edi- 
tion of 1848. Leather, sr. met. 


Oxford Biographies 

/ia/. Each vclume^ elctky 2s. (id. net ; UtUhtr^ }s.6t(. mt. 

Dantr Alu.hikri. By Paget Toynbee, M. a,, Robert Burns. By T. F. llcmleraon. 
I>. Lilt. W'itli tJ Illustrations. Secemd! With xa IlhiivlrationK. 
h.ditiem, ! Chatham. By A. .S. M‘l)owall. With le 

Savonarola. By K. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. . Illustrations. 

With i» IllitstitttiunK. Secenel Edttiom. ! St, Francis or Assisi. By Anna M. .Sttxl- 
joHN Howakil By E. C. S. GiWn, D. D., > darL With IlluMralioiu. 

BUhop of Gloucester. With 1 a Illustrations. Can. ninc,. By W. Alison Phillijjj.. With la 
Tknnvson. By A. C. Ben5K)N, M.A. With Illustrations. 

9 Illustrations. ; llBACONsriBLO. By Walter Sichel. With la 

Walter Ralkioh. By I. A. Taylor. With llluMrations, 

13 Illustrations. : Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With 13 lllus* 

Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With \j trationa. 

Illustrations. ! Fenexon. By Viscount Hi Cyres. With 

Thk Younc. Pketkmikk. By C. S. Terry. | la lUustratious. 

With I a Illustrations. 


School Examination Seriea 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN. M.A. 


French Examination Pakers. By A, M, 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fmerieemik Edition. 

A Krv, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on applicntion 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. 
C rmvn 8w. 6 s . net. 

Latin Examination Papkes. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 

Kky (.SVj'/A Edition) issued as alxtve. 
6r. met. 

Grkrk Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition, 

Key {Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
tt, net, 

German Examimatiom Papers. By R. J. 
Morkh Sttnnth Edition, 


Cr, Zvo, at. (id. 

Key {Third Edition) issued as aliove 
6 s. net. 

History and GrocRAphv Examination 
Paprrs. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Physics Examination pAPKXt. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.C.S, 

Gemreai. JCnowlrdgr Examination 
Papkra. By A. M. M. Steduum, M.A- 
Sixih Edition. 

Kkv {Fourth Edition) Ueued as above. 
7/. net. 

Examination Papxrs in Kncush Hiitorv 
By J. Tiit Pla%wl«i.War 4 lAw, B,A, 
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MESSR& MBTHUEN'S CATALOGUE 


Sebool HMoriM 


Illustmtid. Crotem 8w. Ii. W. 


A School Kirwwv or Wahwiciumii*. By 
B. c. A. Whidu, asc., F.K.a 

A School Hiutohv or Somkkaet. By 
Wali«r Rayniond. Sicpnd EditUm, 

A School Iihhtokv <>r Laik:a»hikiu by 
W. Riwdeb. 


A School Histoev or Suew* By U. E. 

A ScHot^L History or Middlh&ex. By V. 
G. PUirr Aod F. W. Waltoo. 


T«ztbo(da 

Edited by G. K. OOODCHIU), M. 

pRACTtCAL M Rcif AMICI. Bf Sidney H. Well*. 

Etmrih Edition* CV. Zvo, p. 6c 
Practical Chemhitrv. Pari i. By W. 
French, M.A. C>. Stv. Fourth Edition, 
u.bd* P»rtn. By W. French. M.A., and 
T. H. Boiirdman, M.A. Cr. Iiwl i/. 6</. 
TftcMMiCAt Arithmetic amo Geometry. 
By C. T. MiUU, M.l.M.E. Cr. 
jjr. f>d, 

KxAurLRA IN Physics, By C E. jackioa. i 
B.A. Cr. 8»^. u. 6*/. 

Plant l.ira. Stwiien in Ciardon and SciaK)!. 
By lloracc F. Jones, K.C.S, Wiib po 
Dugiama CV. jr. i>d. 


of IdaiiM 

A.. B.SC., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

The CoMruETE School Cmehistrt. By F. 
M. Oldham, E.A. With tad lUufttraUona 
Cr. 8t)w, 

An Organic Cmemi»tkv for 5k;HooLi» and 
Technical Institutes. By A. K. linastari, 
B.Sc. (Load.), F.CS. liluMrated. 

Cr. ftcw. 

Elementary Science for PuriL Teachrrs. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Oougb, 
A.R.C.S. (^Lond.), F.C-S. Chemistkv 

Section. By A. K. Dunatan. B.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.C.a With 8 PLitcs and lo Dugrama. 
Cr. StNT, u. 


Hethnen's Simplified French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROKTS, M.A. 

Omo coik. 


L'Uintoire h'une TuLirE. Adapted by T. R. 

N.Crofla, M.A. .Wtond Edirron. 
Aruallah. Adapted by J. A, Wilson. 


La Chanson dk Rolan il Adapted by H. 

Kicti, M.A. Stxond Edition. 

MdMoiREs OE Cadichon. Adapted by J. F. 
Rhoades. 


Methuen's Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes* 

The StaNI)AK»> I.irrarv U a new setien of volumes containing the great classkAof the 
world, end particularly the fment works of Englii^li literature. All the great manterK will lie 
represented, either in complete works or in Neiectiot^ It i» the ambition of the pnbltAhers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, bo that the 
Mirica may reprei»ent soAething of the diversicy and splendour of onr English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Liukaxy are four :~-i. Soundness of Text. a. Cheapness. 

CtJXAKNESs OF Tyitl 4. SIMPLICITY. The booVs Rte well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole U wit^ut parallel in the hbtory of pubiithiog. l^ch Ymume con- 
tains from too to t issued in paper covers. Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth jplt at One ShtlUng net. In a few cases long books are baited as Double Volumcn 
or as Treble Volumes. 


The Meditations or Marcus Aurelius. 

The translation is by R. tJravea. 

Semis and Sknjhrilitv. By Jane Austen. 
Essays and Counsels and The New 
Atlantis. By Francb Bacon, Lord 
Verutam. 

Reliuio Mhdici and Urn Burial. By 
Sir Thomas B towne. The ttat has been 
eollatsd by A. R. WaUet. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Keflrctions on the French Revolution. 
By Edmund Burke. 

The Poems and Songs of Robsht Burns. 
Double Volume. 

Tmr Analogy or Religion, Natural and 
Rvysalbd. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 

The Poems or Thomas Chattehton. Ins 
Yoluiiiet. 

Vol L— MisoaUanaous PoaHis. 


iComtiumed 



General Literature 


ItBTMOTDt'S STAITDAID UbEAIV— 

Yol Aowky PMm. I 

Tm* Nkw Life ahd Sockets. By Dttnte, I 
Tr»i»Ut«d mfco by D . G. lUnettl. 

Tom JoMES. By Htory Fiekiini» TrabUVol 
Ceajcfoeo. By Mrs. GaskelL 
The Hiitokt or the Decline and Fau. or 
THE Rohan Emfiee^ By Edwird Gibbon. 
In 7 doublr volumns. 

Tbt Text and Notes have been revtssd by 
1 , B. Bury» Lilt.D., but the Appendices of 
tne inofe expensive edition are not given. 
The Vicar or Wakefielix By diver 
Goldsmith. 

Tilt Poems A NO Plays or Oliver GoLiNiMirti. 
The Wore* or Ben Jonwh. 

VoL. i.—The Case t» Altered. Every Man 
in HU Humour. Every Man out of HU 
Humour. 

Vol. II.— Cvnthia's Revels; The Poetaster, 
The text has been collated by H- C. Hart. 
T ME Pokmr or John Keats. Double volume, 
'I'hc Text has been collated by IC de 
Selincuurt. 

On the Imitation op Christ. By Thomas 
k KempU. 

The transUtton U l«y C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 

A SRKif»08 Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. By William Law. 

Paradise Lost. By John Milton. 
Eieonok'lastes AND TUR Tenure or Kini.s 
and M aoistratls. By John Milton. 
I’topia and Poems. By Sir Thomas More. 
The Kefuelic or Plato. Translated by 
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SmknlMUA and Taylof* Double VobMue. 
The tnuisUtton has been revised by 
W. H. D. Rouse. 

The Little Flowers or Sr* Feancis. 

Translattd by W. Haywood. 

The Works or Wuxiam SMAEEsraARE. In 
10 vohunes. 

VoL, L— The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windior ; 
Measure for Measure; The Comedy o( 
Errors. 

VoL.ii.— Much Ado Aboitl Nothing; Love » 
Labour V Lost; A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As row 
Ukelu 

VoL. III.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 
WeU that Ends Well; TwelAh Night ; The 
Winter's Tale. 

Vol. IV.— The Life and Death of King John ; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the SinxMid ; 
The First ran of Ring Henry iv. ; The 
Second Part of King Henry iv. 

Vol. V.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 
First Part of King Ifenry vi. ; The Second 
Part of King Heniy vi. 

Vol VI. —The Third Part of King Henry 
VI. ; The Tragedy of King Richard ill. ; 
The Famous HUiory of the Life of King 
I Henry viii. 

I Thb Poams or Percy Bysshe Shrli ry. In 4 
volumes. 

Vol. I.— Akstor ; The D«mon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Ulam^ etc. 

The Text ha* l>een revised by C D l^ocock. 
The Lirit or Np.i.m>n. By HoV>ert Southey. 
The Natural Historvani* Antiquities of 
I Selrorne. By Gilbert White. 


Textbooks of Technology 

Edited byG. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc.endG. R. MILLS, M.A. 

Illmtrattd. 


How TO Maks a Drejul By J. A. E. Wood. 

t'^mrik Edition^ Cr. 8w. ir. 6d, 
Carfentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

F(/itk Kditwn. Cr. Bra. y. td. 
Millinery, TuBORsnirAL and Practicai.. 
By Clare HUL Fourth HdiiUn. Cr, 
ar. 

An Introduction to the Study or Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Drmy 
8t^. yr. 6<f. 

Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Ombb, 
Cr. 8t*r. y. 6d. 

REfoussE Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 

Cr, Sew. ar. 6d, 


Electric Light and Power: An lotro> 
ductioD to the Study of Klectrtcal Engineer- 
ing. Bv E. E. Brtjokii, B..Sc. (Lond ) 
Second Maftter and Inbtruaor of Physic* 
and Electrical Engineertni, Leicester 
Technical School, and W, H, N. James. 
A.R.C,S. , A.l.K.E.^ AiMiUtant Instmctor 
of Electrical Engineering, Mandieatcr 
Municipal Technical School Cr. fha. y, f)d 
Engimerring Workshop Practice. By 
C C. Allen, Lecturer on Kogmeering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr. Zw, tj. 


Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L* OTFLEY, D.Do Ptofessor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

I'hc aeries is intended, io port, to farnUb the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology %rtth trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the quefticms dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Keligkm. 


Tea XXXIX. Asncufsor tmsChvkcm or 
KMOLANtx Kditcfi by K, C. !J. Gitwcm, 
D.D. PifikRdiihn^ DimyUfp. 

An Intsoouctiow to the Hi^tonv or 
KacicfON. by f. b. Jcvooa. M.A., 
IJtl.lb Third hditi^n. Oemytvo^ %<a.(>d. 
TmI IbK-TNINK or Til* InCANN ATION. By R. 
L, CHtky, 1).D. Third Kditicm rtoUtd. 
DtmyZvo, tjt. 6d. 


Ah Inthodcction to thk Histonv or th« 
Ckkkxxi. By A. E. Bum, D-I). J!>fmy 
StMf. loi. 6«4 

The PjiJL08'>rMY or Relioiok in Knclano 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott. D.D. 
Drmy At^. loi. 6a. 

A Hi«Tt>RV or Karlv CHiitiTiAN Doctrine. 

ByJ. F. beihune-Baker, M.A. Dtmy Urn. 

I lot. 6d. 


Tbs Wastmixister OonuaeataiieB 


(;etierii) Editor. WALTER IXtCK. D.D., Wartlen of KebJe College. 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each cxminicntary is primarily cxcgetical. to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not dciil, except very subor- 
dinaiely, with que^^tions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text m the Kevi.sed Version as their basis, they will try to combine a heiiriy accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 


The Book or GKS'RSfS. hklUed with Intro-lTiis First Epistle or Paul the AKiSTLE 


To THK OfRiKTHiANS. Edited by H. L. 
I Cioudge, M.A. Dtmjy Av(>, 6s. 

'l iiE Ji<K)K OF Jon. Edited by K. C. S. GtlMon, I The F.pisti k or St. J aml.s. Edited with In- 


titiclion and Note* by S. R. Driver, D.D. I 
.Sixth KdttWH Dtttiy 8i»r>. loJ. 6d. 


D.D. Stcond Editii^n. Dtmy Ava. 6#. 
The Acts or thk Aiostlk.s. Edited ly R. 
B. Kackham, M.A. Demy Zvsf. 7%ird 
Edit lets. loi. 6d. 


trod^ction and Note?, by K. J. Kuowhng, 
1). D. / >emy At/e. 6s . 

The Bwk or E^kkikl. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D. Litt. Demy ive. loi. 6d. 


Part II. — Fiction 


Addeiisy (Hon. and Rev. James), Author 
of ‘.Stephen Kemarx.’ BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Second Editien. Cr.Ave. 

U. 6ii. 

AtbnnesI (B. MarU). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE (JTHER. Fourth Editim. Cr. 

6f. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8;^'. 6s. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion. C r. Avo. (if. 

I.OVF. AND LOUISA. Secend Edition. 
Cr. Sf.v. 6ji. 

PETER, A PARASITE. C >. 8w. 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Tkini 
Edition. <>. 8w 6f. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr, 8rv. 6jf. 

Bimtt Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Ato. 6s 
THK PASSPORT. Eomr/h Edition. Cr. 
Srte 6i. 

TEMPTATION. E'{/lth Edition. Cr. 9t*o. 

CASTING OF NETS. Jtoo(/tk Edition. Cr. 
hno* 6j, 


DONNA DIAN.V Second Edition. Cr. 
Sr*e. 6ji. 

l.OVE'S PROXY, A .Vtu* Edition. fV. Sr^r. 
6s. 

Barlng.QouldCS.). ARMINELL. Fifth 
Eidition. Cr. Sr**;. 6^. 

; URITH. Eifth Edifien. Cr. At’O. (ys. 
j IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8rw. 6s. 

; CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

’ Cr, 6vo, 6s. 

j MARGERY OF QUETHER. Thiid 
j Edition. Cr. 8rv. 6s. 

; THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

( Cr, 8tv. 6s. 

i lACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Ato. 6$. 

, Kitty alone. Fifth Edition. Cr.Avo. 6s. 
i NOEMI. Illustrated, f ourth Edition, Cr. 

I THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

; Fi/ih Edition. Cr. 8m 6s, 

I DARTMOOR !l)YLl.S. Cr Atm. 6s. 

I THE PKNNYCOMEQUICKS- Third 

Edition. Cr. Atm. 6s. 

I GUAVAS THE TINNER. inmlrated. 

\ Second Edition. Cr. tea 6* 
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ttOmriA. IllwlnML Cr.tn. U. 
BIADVS or THE STKWFONEV. ilhu- 

tnamd, S^omd Ck ftwN. 6$, 

FABO THE PRIEST. Cn Sw. 6s. 
WINEFRKD. lUoNtrmttd. Sgemtd JSsUHhs. 
Cr. tk». 6f. 

ROYAt GEORCaK. IHu«ir»t«I, Cr. 8 fv. 6 *. 
CHillS or ALL SORTS. Cr. to*. 6s. 
INUEWISLAND. Setmsd Bd. Cr. »e», 6s. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. 6d. 

$«« alto ShilHng NoiwU. 

IlMttt iB4ltli K.\ A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. SscmJ Cr. 8 t^. 6s. 

B«rr(JaMaV LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS. Cr. Zxhs. 6s. 

Bmrt (RobartL IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Thirti EdiHrn. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. £dHi4m. 

Cr. Bvs. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. TW 
Cr. Stfs. 6 s. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. AVarM 

Edstiois. Cr. 6xf0. 6 j. 

THE lADY ELECTRA. Stcsmd EdiHsm. 
Cr. StM. 6s. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT, 
llluitratcd. Third Editisns. Cr. Siv. 6s. 
Sea aUo Shill in NovcL arid S, Crane. 
b«rblc (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 
OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. Stw. <^. : 
Bfttloc(Hllair«). EMMANUEL BURDEN. ! 
MERCHANT. With 36 Iliuatrationt by 
0. K.Cmrstertok, StcsndEd. Cr. 8 o<», 6 #. ; 
B«iiaMi(E. P.) DODO. F\fittntk Editipn. 
Cr. SfA 6 . 1 , 

See also ShiUinj< Novelt. 

BantM (MargaretK SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Cr. 8 tv. ^.6*/. 

Bratliartaa (Ralph). THE MILL Cr. 

tiva. 6s. 

Barfca (Barbara). BARBARA GOES TO 
OX FOR D. Tkitd Editipm. 

Bartoa (J. Bloaiidatk). THE KATE 
OF VALSEC. Cr. 8 w. 6s. 

See alto Shiliing NovcU. 

Capes (Bernard), Author of ‘The l^e of 
Wine,’ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- i 
FKSSIONSOF DIANA PLE.ASE. Thtrd \ 
Edition. Cr. 8f»#. 6s. 

A JAY OF ITALY. FrurtkEd. Cr.%w. 6$. 
l^AVES AND FISHES. Stc^nd EditUn 
Cr. 8 fv. 6s. 


CarelU (MarlaL A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. PmmirBirktk Ed. tV.laew 6*. 
VENDETTA. I'issmfy^h Edifim. Cr. 

8 ta. 6jr. 

THELMA. Tksrt^s^ntkEd. Cr.lw. U. 
ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Eifkttsmtk Editim. Cr, lest. (m. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fifhimtk Eds 
tism. Cr. tUv. 6 jt. 

WORMWOOD. Ei/tfsmikSJ. Cr.Sw. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD’S TRAGEDY. Exfrir^msmd 
Edition. C*'. 8tv. 6f. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN fifty ihisa 
Editism, Cr, 61 , 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. ATrtvaM 
Edstirn. Cr. df. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY, 150/4 Thsmtssmd. Cr. 

i coil's GWD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. 7tv4^thEds/imt. i44ih Thou 
I tand. Cr. Bnr. 6s. 

THE MKaiTY ATOM. Twis/ysUth Eds 
tiism. Cr. 8ri?. 6s. 

\ BOV : a .Sketch, Tintk Edsfisss. Cr. Sw. 61 . 
CAME^OS 7W//>4 Ediiism. Cr. 6s. 
Catea (Mra. Bverard). Sec Sara Jeauneit*- 
Duncan. 

Cottereil (CoaaUaca). THE VIRGIN 
ANDTHKSCALE.S. Illutlratod StiSsM 
Editism. Cr. 61. 

Craae (Stephen) and Barr (Rehert). 

THE RUDDY. I'hird Eldstipn. Crmt^n 

Sro. 6 jr. 

Crockett (S. R.), Author of ‘The Kaid«r^,‘ 
etc, LOCH IN VAR. Illustrated. Tkint 
Kditism. Cr. Bra. tu. 

THE STANDARD BKAKKK (V. 8?.^ tu. 
CrokerfB. M.). THE OLD CANTON 
MENT. C>. 6s. 

JOHASN A. Ssi:sHd Edi/iftm. ( >. gw- 61 , 

The happy valley, rk/rd Editum . 

Cr. Bra. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER, Tkifd 
Editum. Cr. Br-e. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. AOM 
Editi 0 n. Cr. Bva. 6s. 

ANGEL Ensrth Edition. Cr, Bfo. 6s. 

A ST .ATE SECRET. Third Edit wss. Cr. 
Btw. p. 6d, 

CroaWe(MaryX DISCI PLE.S. .VaWA/ 

Cr. Eti- 0 , 6s. 


A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. SsCismdEdstisH. f DmwBsm (A. J). DANIEL WHY IK 
Cr. Bt'S. 6s. Cr. 8tv. 3 ^. 6d. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN 
Stcond Editio>». CV. 8ir'<r. 6j. ( V. Brr. 6r. 

Charlton (Randall). MAVE, Sscsnd Edi^ Dovie (A. Conan), Author of ‘Shcrltxk 
tism. Cr. 8r*e. 6i. Holmes,' ‘The White (.^Mniiatiy/ «t< . 

Carey (Wyaamd). LOVE THE JUDGE. HOUND THE RED LAMP. Tsmtk 

Sscsnd Ediis’sm. Cr. StHs. 6s. Editwn. Cr 8w. 6s. 

Cheenogr (Weatherly). THE TRAGEDY Dancao (Sara Jeannette) (Mra. Everard 
OFTHKGRKAT EMERALD Crte^. 6#, Coiet). THOSE DBILIGHTFUL 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. AMERICANS. IHnttrated. Third Edition. 
Siisisd Rdiihn. Cr. Bvc. 6s. Cr, 8w. 6s. See adto Shilliixf Nov«U, 

See also ShilliM Novels. PindlatorU. H.L THE GREEN GRAVES 

Conrad (JooophL THE SECRET i OF BALGOWRIE. Em Edits^m. 
AGENT, fourth Ediiism. Cr. Bps. 6s. Cr. 8tw. 6r. 
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THE LADDER TO THE STARS- Stctnd 
Rdititn, Cr, 6 i. 

See jibu Shitting Novel*. 
rtodlaUr (M*ry). A NARROW WAY. 

TAt'r^ Hditifin, Cr. 6 #, 

THK ROSE or jOV, Third Edititm. 
Cr. 6 #. 

A BLIND BIRO’S NEST. With 8 IIIu*. 
tratloniu Stc^md Edition. Cr. Zvo, €t. 
See aliio SUilUng Novel*. 
mUlMitrkR CKO THE WEANS AT 
RUWALLAN. Illu%trated. Stttmd Kdt- 
tion. Cr. 8 iwe. 64. 

Prandn (M. E.). STEPPING WEST- 
WARD. iitconti Edition. Cr. ivo. t)t, 
MAR(iERV O THE MILL, Third 
Edition. Cr, Qpo. ts. 

Francr (Mrs. NiighL Author of* Tl« Stolen 
Emperor.* TtIK SLAKING OF THK 
SWOKIJ, Stcond Edition, Cr. ipo. ts. 
IN THK SHADOW OF THK LORD- 
Third Edition. Croum Zt> 0 . 6i. 

Pry (B. andC.B.). A MOTHER’S .SON. 

Ei//h Edition. Cr. ivo, ts. 
Futinr^/Haltlnntf (ElUi), Author of * The 
Day Ijk>okof llethia Harclacre. ’ BLANCHE 
KSMFAD. Second Edition. (V 8 rv. ts. 
Ontnf i Glennor), Author of*'Mie Bitigraphv 
of a Prairie Girl.* THE PLOW.WOMaN^. 

tv. Zvo. 6i. 

Unrard (Dorolhen), Author i>r * l..A(iy Bahy.’ 
HOLY MAIKIMONV. .SVtW Edition, 

Cr. Bt'o, 6 f, 

MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Z:uk t>s. 

THK HKIDfiK OK J.IFE. Cr Ztv. (>t. 
THK IMPkOHAlU.E IDYL. Third 

Edition. Cr. Hf'O. 6jr. 

See al*o .Shillitig Novel*. 

Qitsing (Qoorge), Author of * Demos/ 'In 
the Year of Tuliilec.’ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVKLl KH. Cr Bw. ts. 

THE CROWN OK LIKE. (V. ts. 

Ul«lg (CKnrlat). BUNTKK’S CRUISE. 

lUuMtiaiecl. t>. 8 w<r. ji. td. 

Hamlltoa (M. ), Author of 'Cut Laurelv' 
THK FIRS T CLAIM. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 tw. 6 r, 

HamulMi (Baatrlca). IN VARVlNt; 

MfXtDS. EomrtoomthEdittom. Cr.&ro. f*x. 
HILDA STRAFFORD ami THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twcir/h Ed. Cr.BfiO. ts. 
THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGH TER. Eonr.^h 
Edition. Cr 6t. 

Harrotf ( F.) (Prances Forbes Robertson). 
THK TAhUNG OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

SrtL 64c. 

Herbertson (Agnes O.). PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cr. firv. 6 r. 

IHchens (Robert). THE PKOI'HET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 r«». 6 i. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8 fv». 6 *. 

EF'LIX. E(/th Edition. Cr. Bvo. 64 . 

THE WOMAN WITH THK FAN. Sixth 
Edition, Cr, Bro. 6 r. 

BYEWAYS. Cr. 8 tv. 61 . 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Sixtoomih 
Edition. Cr. thoo. 6s. 

THK BLACK SPANIEL Cr. 8 w. 64 . 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Setmth 
Edition, Cr. 8 tv. 64 . 

HeM ( Anthony h THK GOD IN THE 
(JAR. Tenth Edition. Cr. thv. 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIK. Sixth Ed. Cr.Bm. 6s. 
A MAN OF MARK. E(/ih Ed. Cr. $do. ts. 
THK CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIC. Sixth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illu*tf*icd by H. R. Milla* 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Stv. 64 . 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Seventh Edition 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THK KING’S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. * 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THK PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition, Cr Bvo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Ed. 
Cr B7 >o, 6s. 

HofM (Qraham), Author of ‘ .A Cardinal and 
bis Conscience/ etc., etc. THE LADY 
OF' I.Yl E. .Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6f. 
Housman (Clemence). THE l.IFE OF 
S I R AC 1 .0 V A 1. K I » E G A I . I S. Cr Bvo. 6s. 
Hueffer (Ford Msdox). AN ENGLISH 
GIRI.. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
Hyne (C. J. Cutcllffe). Author of ‘Captain 
Kettle.’ MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 rv. 64 , 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Ilhi>lrated. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

thirtieth Edition. Cr, 8 t»o. v. 6d. 

SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition,, Cr. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. 8 r’.», if. 6d, 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. ^s. 6d. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Eighth KdE 
tion. Cr. 8 tv. is. 6d, 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. is. 6d, 

ODD CRAFT. IHuatrated. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr, 8 w. 34 . 6d. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d. 

James CHenry). THK SOFT SIDE. .9efW 
Edition. ( r. Bro. 6s. 

THE. BETTER SORT. Cr. Srv;. 64 
THE AMB.ASSADOR.S. Second Edition, 
C r Bro. 6s. 

THK GOIVKN BOWl. Third Edition. 
Cr Bvo. 6s. 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 
KATKTH BREAD WITH MEL CrBvo.ts. 
Kester (Vaughan). THE FORTUNELS 
OF THE LANDR.AYS. Cr. 8 r^. 6s. 
Lawleas (Hon. Bmity). WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cr. 8 w. 64 . 

See also Shilling NovcK 
La Qtteux(W.>. THE HUNCHH.ACK OF 
\mSTMINSTER. Third Ed, Cr. Bro, 6s. 
THK CLOSED BOOK. TkirdEeE Cr,$ve.6s 
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THK VALLEY OT THE SHADOW. 

liloitnacid. TkirA Kdiii0u. t>. 6x. 

BKHIND THE THRONE Third EdUi*m. 

Cr. 6i. 

Uv«tt*Y««U (5.). ORRAIN. 

Kdithm. Cr. Sfw. 6*. 

LoodkMI (JttCit), Author of ‘ 7'h« C«ll of the 
WiUi,' ‘l*hc Sea Wolf/ etc. WHITE 
FAN'C*. SiJctk CV. tU. 

Uic*j(E. V.). LISTENER S LURE: An 
OhUquc Narration. CV*»w« E0urtk 

Edition, Cr, 8e^. 6i, 

Lyall (Eilfui). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
NOVELIS'l. 4‘2md Tkouiand. Cr. 8tw. 
i^.^d. 

McCarthy (Justin H.), Author of ‘ If 1 were 
Kini?. THE LADV OF LOVALTV 
HOUSE. Illustratecl, Third Editiom. Cr. 
Bv0. ts 

THE DkV'AD. Second Editiim. Cr. 8mo. 
Macdonald (Ronaldh A HUMAN 
J RINITY. .\rc0HJ EMtifin Cr. 8r<». 6^. 
MacnaufrhUnfS.). THK FORTUNE OK 
CHRISTINA MACNAIJ. Eaurtk Edithn. 
Cr, Btv. 6 t, 

MalotfLucash COLONEL ENDERBY S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition, Cr. B-'tf, 64. 

A COUNSEL OK EEKKECTION. AW 
EditioN, C r, %vo, 6j. 

THE wages of sin. Ei/Uenth Edition. 
Cr. 64. 

THKCARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6t 
THE GATKI.ESS HARRIER. Fourth Edi^ 
tioH. Cr 6$. 

IHE HISIORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. \eTiKth Edition. Cr.tivo. 6ar. 
See also for Boys and Girls. 

Mann(Mrs. M. E.C OLIVIA’SSUMMER 
.^tamd Edition, t r. 3: ti. 6r, 

A LOST h s r ATE. A Anr- £W. Cr. ?rv». 64. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A Eno Edition. 
Cr. 6;. 

THKPARLSH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. 8r <7. 6.. 

tiKAN’M.A'S J.VNK. Cr, 8rvr. 6/. 

MR.S, PK I KK HOWARD. Cr. 8m 6j. i 
A WIN'I EK’S 'J ALF^. A AW Edition, j 

Cr. Bt'*;, 6f. ! 

ONE ANOTHKR-S BURDENS. A Nnv 
Edition. Cr, 8rv. 64. 

ROSE AT HONF.YPOT. Third Ed. Cr 
8m 64. Sec also B^x>ki. for Boys and GirK. i 
THF: MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVF. I 

t r. Sr-.L 6s. I 

THE EC.LAMORE PORTRAIT.S. Third 
Edition, t r. Bvo, 64. 

THESHEEP and THEGOATS, Third 

Edition. Cr. Btfo. 6s, 

Manriott (Charlea). Author of * The 
(^lumn.* GENF^VRA, Second Edition. 
Cr. Sf'Ot, 6s. 

Marih( Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PFIERAGE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition. Cr. Srvr. 64. 

A DUEL. Cr hvo. 6e. 


IN THE service OF LOVE. Third 
Edition. Cr. BtfO. 64 

THE GIRL AND THE MIRAClJi. 
Third Edition. Cr. $tfo. tss. 

See also Shillmg Novels. 

Maaan (A. B. WA Author of *Th« Four 
Feaihen/ etc. CLEMENTINA. lUus- 
traicd. Second Editiom, Cr, 6s. 
MattearffHalaiih Author of Cornin’ thro* the 
Rye.’ HONFA. Eourfk Ed. Cr. %po. 6t, 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOUKT. Cr* hvo. 
6s. 

THE FERRYMAN. Second EdUion, Cr. 
Bre. 6s. 

TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition. Cr. 8»#. 61. 
Maxwell (W. B.K Author of ‘The Ragged 
Me.HSi'nger.* VIVIEN. Ninth Edition 
Cr. 8ra, 6s. 

THE RAGGED MFLSSKNGEK. Third 
Edition. Cr. gr.i. 6.*. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. AWaM AVi- 

/ton. Cr, Sfir. 6 s. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAVBURY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. B^v', 61. 

ODD LENC.THS. SetondEd. Cr. 8rv». Or 
Meade (L.T.)u DKIKl. Second Edition. 
( V. Bfo. 6s. 

RKSUKGAM. Cr. '6ro. 6s. 

vicrroRY. Cr. tvo. oj. 

See also Bvx)kb for Boys ami Girls, 
Melton (R.L C.ESAR'S WIFE, Seconi 

Edition. Cr. 8t»o. 6j. 

Meredith (Ellli). HF:akT OF MV 
HEART. (V 8m 6s. 

Miller (Esther). LIVIN ; LIES. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bt'O. 6s. 

‘Miss Molly* (Ihf Author of). THE 
('iREAT RECONCILER. (>. &r*». 61. 
Mitlord (Bertram). THE SKiNOFTHE 
SPIDFA. Iltustrateil. AV-rM E.ditton. 
Cr. 8ro. 14. 6</. 

IN THK WHIRL OF THK RISINti. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8rv. 6s. 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m 61. 

Montresor (P, P.), Author of 'Into the 
Highways and llctlges.' ’ITIF^ ALIF^N. 
Third E.dition. Cr. Hi’O. 6s. 

MorHsen (Aetbur). TALES OF MEAN 
.Sl RIvK’rS. .\n>en(h Edition. Cr. Bf'O. 6t. 
A C H I L D O F 7 H E J \( ,( ). Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bto. 61. 

CUNNING MURRELL. Cr.Bvo. ts. 
THK HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi^ 
tion, Cr. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. (V. 8 r-o. 6s. 

NesMt (E.). (Mth. E. Bland). THE RKT> 
HOU.SFZ. lllu&trated. Fourth Edition 
Cr. Bm 6s. 

See also Shilling Novel*. 

NonifCW. e.). HARRY AND URSULA. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8?v. 64. 

OUivant (Alfrad). C»WD ROB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR, TetUh 

Edition, Cr. ftew. 61. 
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OMMikita m. MASTER or I 

SMlm. Cr.tv*. U I 


OSMilMMi ( frimX Author of *B«rl>e of 
GteiuI lUytm.* A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Setomd Sditfpm, Cr, Stw. Ar. 

THE GATE OK THE DESERT. F 0 k 
Mdiiiom. Cr. 8«r. 6 t, 

PROm AND toss. WithuFrontifiiiecc 
In f^iot^ravurE by Haiioi.i> Comifc#. 
ytmrtk Rditho. Cr. 8rr. A#. 

THE tONO ROAD. With « FttmtiKiiAce 
tiy Hakold Corn no. Frmrtk Rdltirm. 
Cr, lip#. 6#. 

P«te(E«nT). tlNDtEY KAYS. Tkird 
Rditirm. Cr. 8*v. 6*. 

pRilMr (OUbnrt). PIKRKK AND HIS 
PEOPLK. SUik Mditim. Cr. 8w*. Ar. 
MRS. KAtCHIOK. Fi/lk Edition, Cr.Boo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

i'kird Edttim, Cr. Iw. 6i. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. IUi 4 ». 

traicd. Umtk Edit ion. Cr, Bto, 6 i, 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
Tb« Stwy of A lx)«t NApoI«oiw Sirtk 
Edition. Cr. tkfo. 6i. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH 
Th« I.AAI Adventure* oi * Pretty Pierre ' 
Third Edition. Cr, Hvo. (u. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illuft. 

trnted. Ei/Utnth F.dUion, <>, 8fv. 6r. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two KingduniA IMuaurated. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8fv. 6i. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition, Cr, Btro. p. toi, 
Pvmlwrtoii (Max). THE FOOTSTEP.S 
OK A THRONE. lUuatmicd. Third 
Edition, Cr. It.*#. 6r. 

I CROWN THEE KlN(i. With lllustra. 
tiont by Frank Dadd and A. Forrcatier. 
Cr. 8i'#. 6*. 

PhlHpotU (e 4 aa). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. E(/lh EdE 
tiom, Cr. 8t*#. 6f. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Btfo. 6 t. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Sttond 
Edition, Cr, Br*o. 6 s. 

THE RIVER. Third EdiEon, Cr. Bpo. 6*. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Bp*. Ai. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. fir#. 6i. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a FrootU- 
uiece. Third Edition, Cr. Sr*#. 6#. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed. Cr.Bpo. 6 s. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE, Stcond Editiom. 
Cr. 8t/#. 6 s. 

See also ShilUng Novell- 
PfcktlMU (nUrawdalw). SaTI) THK 
FISHKRMAN. Sixth E 4 L Cr. (m 6i. 
BRKNDLE St^ond Cr. Iw. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM, Third Edh 
tfon, Cr, Bpo, Ar. 

*Q.* Author of *D«ad Man's Rock.' THE 
WHITE WOLF. StotmdMd, O.lwtAf, 


THE MAYOR OF TROY. FmrthSdUfm. 
Cr. $00, 6 i, 

MERRY OARDRK AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr.Bpo. 6 s. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Thk^d Mdiiim, 
Cr. If*#. 6 s, 

Mawsatt (Ma «4 StapMar), Author of *A 
Lady of the Rem<T* 'The Laboom's 
Comedy,' etc THE ENCHANTED 
GARDEN. FosorthEdUiou, Cr. Sm. 6i. 
fUiya (OracaV. THE WOOING OF 
SHIILA. Socond Edition, Cr.Bm. 6 s. 
RMfa (W. Patt). LOST PROPERTY. 

Stcond Edition, Cr. %vo, 6 s. 

ERB. Socond Edition. Cr, lew. 6 s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Sscond Bs^sHon, 
Cr. Bf«#. mi. 6 d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A Now EsUfhn. 
Cr, In#. 3/. 6*f. 

MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Sscond Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE. M.P. Cr. Boo. 
V. 6<f. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Editiou, 
Cr. St*#. 6 s. 

NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition, 

Rofearla (c/o. D.). THE HF^RT OF 
TH E ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Boo. y. 6 d. 
Ruaaoll (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustraied. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Sscond Edition, Cr, At*#. 6x. 
ABANDONED. .SVcomfAWiVf^a. rr. to#. 6 s. 

See also Books for Boys and (^iris. 
Sarfreant (Adeline). BARBARA'S 
MONEY. Cr Bfho. 6 s. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACH.AEL. Cr. 
to#. 6 s. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Sstond 
Edition, Cr. Bs*o, &r. 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. 8t'#. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Sliaiimm. (W.F. THE MESS DECK. 
Cr. erv. V. 6 d. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
SbeHeylBarUia^ ENDER6Y. Third Ed. 
Cr. Btto. 6 s. 

SIdfwIck (Mra. AlfradX Author of 'Cyn* 
llita'iWay.' THE KINSMAN. With 8 
Illustrations by C. K. Brock. Third Ed. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

SanokhaeaCAIbertX DEEP-SEA VAGA 
BONDS. Cr. 8tv». 6r. 

Sttnbory (Oearfe). THE HA'PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cr. Bvo. p. 6 d. 
Vromban (M. k A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Socond Ed. Cr. 81m. 6r. 
Waliia«aB(Pa«IX THE SONG OF THE 
FOREST. Cr.Bvo. 6 $. 

THE BAY OF ULACS. Socond Edition, 
Cr, Smw 6f. 

See also SMUing Novels. 

Walti(B. CX THE ANCIENT LANU 
MAJUC: A Keatttoky RoaunoB Cn leia 

6ti 
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■ m. B. MwfMft AIAJtlTMS 

AND ^CURSIONS. &. Im. <t. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. TM JUMm. 
tv. Sir*. 61; 

TWISTED EGIANTINE. With « lOw. 

tnuiooi by Fkamic OnAiG. TAMMdiiUm. 

Cr. fW. 6*. 

THE HIGH TOBY. With t Frootkpicct. 

Third mtUrn. Cr, Bw. 6i. 

A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 
Third Mditirm. Craumhtf^^ (n, 

S«e iJlo Shilling Novel*. 

WtW« (H. Q.). THE SEA LADY. Cr, 

8tp#. bs. 

Author of * A Gemkman 
Jr«inc«.‘ UNDKRTHE RKD ROBE. 
With niu»trmtion* by R. C, Wooovilul 
Tutmiy firti Ediiirm. Cr. twi. fn, 

WIitto (Stewart E.), Author ' The BUeed 
Tnul.' CONJURORS HOUSE A 
Romance of the Free Trail. Sfomd £difim. 
Cr. htst, 6jr. 

WWte (Party). THE SYSTEM. Third 
Rditim. Cr. ituf. 6t. 


WIlHaait (Martary). 

tea. 6f, 


_ (Mra.C. N.h Aiiihorof'Tha 
; Barniiofaien.' THE ADVENTURE 
. OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Siimd Mdi- 
I /Am* Cr. Sea. 6f. 

! THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. ht, 
j THE SKA COULD TELL. Si€^£ditim. 
Cr, tetf. df. 

^ THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

‘ Third JSditirm. Cr, Sra. ta, 

PAPA, Cr, Bra. 61. 

Winiaaitaa (C. N. A. MA THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the 
Romance of a Motor Car. lUuMriied. 
SiVfntetniA TdiHrm. Cr, tea. dr. 
i THE PRINCESS PASSES. llliwNated, 
! A7 mM Cr. tee. tt, 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR, With 
I t6 lUa*( ration*. Ninth Fdit, Cr,%rr. Ar. 
THE CAR OF* DE.STINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN, Femrik Editim, 
; liiustrateti. 

I>Al>Y BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Ninth F.ditim, Cn tea. dr. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON Fmnk Fd 
Cr, tee. dr, 

Wyflarda (DoM), Author of • Uriah the 
, Hittlie,’ THE PATHWAY OF THE 
THE BAR. Cr. I PIONEER (Nouh Autre*). Fmrtk 
Sdititn. Cr. tee. dr. 


CaoM 

FlRl 


AT A WINTER'S 


THE BAPTIST 


Hethnen's Shilling Norels 

Cr. 8w. C/<VA, I/, net 
Atttliorof ‘MUf Many.* THE GREAT 
RECONCILER. 

Baltoar (Aadraw). VENGEANCE IS 
MINK. 

TO ARMS. 

BaHnt-aottid(S.). MRS, CURGENVSN 
OF CURGENVEN. 

DOMMIA. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

DARTMOOR IDYLI^S. 

Barlow (Jam), Author of ' Iri*h IdVIlv' 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 
WEST- 

A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 

Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. I CraiM (Stepbea). WOUNDS IN THE 

Bartram (Ooorfo). THIRTEEN EVEN- | RAIN. 

INGS. ^_|Deiiay(C. E.). THE ROMANCE OF 

Beneon (E. P.). Author of ‘Doda* THE i UPHOLD MANOR. 

CAI^INA, , ^ i DicfcloMMi (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 

Bowki (Q. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF i ANGELS. 

THE LAND. i Dkkooa (HarHe). THE BLACK WOLF S 

Brooke (Eauaa). THE POETS CHILD, i BREED. 

rfc(SlMuiP.). THE BARRYS. Daocan (Sara J.). 


(Beraartf). 

•IRE. 

(Woatberby). 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
CBffordfMrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Cobb, Tbomaa* A CHANGE OF FACE. 
ColUafwood (Harry). THE IK)aOU 
OF THE ‘Juliet:' 

Comford (L. Copo). .SONS OF ADVER- 
SITV. 

Cotterell (Coastaaco). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES 


THE CHARMER. 

THE SQUIREEN. 

THE RED LEAGUERS. 

Bartea (J. Bioiiadelle). THE CLASH 
OF ARMS. 

DENOUNCED. 

FORTUNE *$ MY FOE. 

A BRANDED NAME. 


THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT. 

A VOYAGE OF CO.V.SOLATION. Iflu!!- 
trated. 

Eaibreo(C. P.). A HEART OF FLAME. 
Illustrated. 

Pean <0. Maavllle). AN ELECTRIC 
.SPARK. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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i>iMaator(j«MH.). A daughter or 

STfilFE. 

PltMt«HMrn (O.). MORE KIN THAN 
KIND. 

PtotdMr U, DAVID MARCH. 
LUCIAN THE DREAMER. 

Ppnmt (R. B.). THE SWORD OF 
AZRAEL. 

FrmdfCM. B,). MISS ERIN. 

OftlliHi (Tmi). RICEERBY S FOU.V. 
Qfmr4 (DorotliM). THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED. 

THE CONOUEST OF LONDON. 

THE SUPREME CRIME. 
aiktirlst(R. MurrtyL WILLOWBRAKE. 
QUmvilM (Bmmty. THE DESPATCH 
RIDER 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

THE INCA.S TREASURE- 
Odr4ofl(Jall#ii). MRS. CLYDE- 
WORLD S PEOPLE- 

Qoti (C. P.L THE REDEMPTION OF , 
DAVID CORSON. 


Hrnmv e. mn* mm4% the liter- 

ARY SENSE. 

Norrl«(W. B.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

THE DESPOTIC LADV. 
Ott0RMrt(Mr«.>. THE LADrS WAUL 
SIR ROBKRrs FORTUNE. 

THE TWO MARY'S. 

FeiMtored (M. L.L AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Feaiiy (Mr*. Pruk). A MIXED MAR- 
AGR 

PliIllMtt* (64*11). THE STRIKING 

HOURS. 

FANCY FREE. 

Pryc* (Rkliard). TIME AND THE 
WOMAN. 

Rsudall (Joho). AUNT BETAIA'S 
BUTTON. 

RaymmMI (Walter). FORTONE'S DAR- 
LING. 

Raynar (Olive Pratt). ROSALB.A. 
Rhy*(Orace). THE DIVERTED VIL- 
LAGE. 

Rickert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 


Qray (B. M*Qaaaa). MY STEWARD- ; Robertoii(M. H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 

J»HIP. Raasell, (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 

Halaa (A. Q.). JAIR ‘ Sawnder* (Marahalt). ROSE A CHAR- 

HaiiilttOffi(Lord Emaat). MARYHAMIL- LITTl*:. 


TON. ' 

Harrleon (Mr*. BurUmU A PRINCE:SS | 
OF THE HILLS. IlluMraled. I 

Hooper(L). THE SINGER OF MARLY, i 
Heiiih (Bmertofi). THE MISSISSIPPI ! 
BOBBLE. 

♦loU* (Mr*. Catfyn). ANNE MAULE- 
verEr 

JaMan (Bdfar). THE KEEPERS OF 
THE PEOPLE. 

KaaryiC. P.). THE JOURNALIST. 

Kally (Roretica Ploch). WITH HOOPS 

OF Steel 


Laarbrtdf* (V.) and Ba«ime (C. H.). 

THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
Undao (AiiolaL A WOMAN OF SENTI- 
MENT. 

Larlmar (Narma). JOSIAH'S WIFE- 
Lttsh (Charla* K.). THE AUTOCR.ATS. 
Macdaaall (A«ia). THE STORY OF 


I 


TERESA. 


Macmth (Harold). THE PUPPET 
CROWN. 

MaclOa (PaaUna Eradtard). THE VOICE 
IN THE DESERT. 


Marah (Richard). THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSES, 

MARVKI.S AND MYSTERIES. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

Mayall U. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
^'KEN. 

Maada (L. T.). RESURGAM 
Maakhaoaa (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 
Maara (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 


Sarfaant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 

ACCUSER. 

BARBARAS MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A (;rkat lady. 

THE LOVE IHAT OVERCAME. 

1 HE MASTER OK BKECHWOUD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE MYSTERY OF IHE MOAT 
Shannon (W. PJ. JIM TWELVES. 
Ste^bc^e (R. N.), AN ENEMY OK THE 

Strain (B. M.). ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET. 
Stringer ( Arthur). 1' H E S 1 L V 1 . R POPPY. 
Stuart (BemF). CHKISTALLA. 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland (Ducheee of). ONE HOUR 
AND THE NEXT. 

Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD, 

Swift (Beniamin). SOU DON. 

SIREN city. 

Tanouaray (Mr*. B. M.). THE ROYAL 
QUAKER. 

Thom|aoo (Vance). SPINNERS OF 

Trafford-Tauaton (Mra.B.W.). SILENl 
DOMINION. 

Upward (Allan). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
Wainaman ( Paul). A H EROl N E F ROM 
FINLAND. 

BY A FINNISH LAKE. 

WataoB (M. B. Mairlott). THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. 

•Zack.* TALESOFDUNST.ABLEWEIR. 
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Books for Boyi asd Oirii 

CfVfm p, Sd, 

The GwrrriHG Wei.l or BoroTinr. By Mr*, j Svt> Belton ; Or, the Boy mho wouM eei go 
W. K- Clifford. Steptai Editim. I to Seiu By G. Mwiville Fenn. 

Onlt a Guaed-Room Doo. By Edith E. i The Red Gkance. By Mrs. Mol«t«rorth. 

Cutheil i A Girl or the PaoruL By U T. M«Ede. 

The I>octoe or the Joliet. By Hmiry Spcpmd Editim. 

Collingwood. 1 flEntv Gir*v. By L. T. MeAde. 9s.6d. 

Little Petee. By Luces Malet. Stcptul The Homoorable By L. T. Mtede. 

Bdtiiim, ; :ifipmd Editipn. 

Master Rockafelij^rU Vovaoe. By W. There was once a Prikce. By Mr*. M, K. 

CUrk RuMufll. Third Edition, j Maim. 

The Secret ok Madamr he Monluc. By When Arnold comes Home. By Mr*. M. iu 
the Author of ** Mdlle. Mori” ' Mann. 


Ttie NotoIji of Alezandro Dnauui 


Frk« 6d. Dpnhii Votumot^ tt. 


Acrft. f 

The Adventures of Caftaih Pamemile. ! 

Am A CRY. j 

The Biro or Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castie of Ekfstiin. j 

Catherine Blum. 

Cecilk. j 

The Chevalier D’Harmental. Double ! 

volume. J 

Chicot the Jester. Being the first part of j 
The I^y of Monsoreau. j 

CuKSCIENCE. j 

The Convict’s Son. 

The Corsican Brothers ; and Otho the 
Archer. • 

Crop-Eared Jacquot. | 

The Feviing Master. 

Fernands. 
tiABKIRL LaMUKRT. 

( iKORC.E.S. 

The Great M assaceb. Being the firAt part of ' 
(^leen Margot. ( 

Hrnri de Navarre Being the second part , 
of Queen MargoL 


HULitNE DE Chaverny. Being the first part 
of the Kegent'k Daughter. 

I/>utsB Da LA VAu.ikRt. Being the first 
part of The Vicomtk dk Bkacelonmk. 
llouble Volume. 

MaItie Adam. 

The Man in the Iron Mask. Being 
the second part of The Vicomte »k 
Bragblonne Double volume. 

The Mouth of Hell. 

Nanon. Double volume. 

rAULiNi; pA!iCAU Bruno; ind floNTiicor. 

PfeRK La Ruine. 

The Prince of T hikvfs. 

The Reminiscences of Antony. 

Rodin Hood. 

The S.nowhau. and Sultanktta. 

Sylvandirb. 

Tales or the Supernatural. 

The Three Musketekrs. With r long 
Introduction by Andrew Lang, floubic 
volume. 

Twenty Vearr After. Double volume. 

The Wil l) Duck Shooter. 

The Wolf Leader. 


Methuen's Sixpenny Books 


AlbEacEl (E. M.). LOVE AND LOUISA. 
AMBten y«Bc). PRIDE AND PKE 

JU DICE. 

Ba|Fot(Ricli«rtf). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Balfour jfAiidraw). BY STROKE OK 

SWORD. 

Barlng.QoiildfS.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA- 
NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

WINEFRED. 

Barr (Robert). 

JOURNALIST. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 


THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benaon (E. F.). DODO. 
Bronti(Charlotto). SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (C. L,). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. BlounSelle). ACROSS THE 
j SALT SEAS. 

CaMyn(Mra)..C luta ). ANNE MAULE- 
VERKR. 

Ca^a^^Bertiartf). THE LAKE OF 

CUfford (Mre. W. K.). A FLA.SH OF 
SUMMER. 

MR.S. KEITH’S CRIME. 

Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT waters. 

PEGGY OP THE 


JENNIE BAXTER, ) 


Crofcer (Mri. B. M.). 

BARTONS. 

A STATE SECRET. 
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ANGEL. 

fOHA.KfirA. 

bM THR Vision OF 

OAKTElCiHy). 

CmmO, ROUND THS RED 

Ommm (Swm A VOYACE 

or CONSOLATION. 

THOSE DKtIOHTrUL AMERICANS. 
BM (Owf^L THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 

PMlatM' (iM HA THE GREEN 
GRAVES or BALGOWRfR. 

RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
0««aMlf(Mni.L CRANrORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

OMrtf (DorotlMM). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADEOrlfONEY. 

aUMat (at«rt«>. THE TOWN TRAVEL- 

lkr* 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE 
OWf (Ghta’l—% HUNTER’S CRUISE. 
OrlflMB (TIm» BrotiMmi). GRIMM'S 
FAIRY TAI.ES. IUu*trai®d. 

Hm lAstho^j. A MAN OP MARK. 

A CHANGE Or AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSa 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES, 

Haraanir (B. WA DEAD MEN TELL 
NO lALKS. 

lacralMUB U. HA THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. 

L«<^HxrW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

Li^i^«Y«irt«<8. KA THE TRAITOR'S 

Untoa (B. Lyna). THE TRUE HIS 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
LvalKBtfaa). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
AU^CLmom). the CARLSSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

"hov^ard 

A LOST ES-TATE 
THE CF.DAR .STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS, 

A MOMENTS ERROR. 

the TWICKENHAM 

THE GODDESS. 


A%^^S^iraOSI8. 
Maa««(A.i.WA CLEMENTINA. 
RtetiMramalML HONEY. 

GRIFF OF CRlinTHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 


MaMla(Mra.UT.L DRIFT. 
MitMCBartraaA THE SIGN 
SPIDER. 


OF THE 


S aP.V THSAUEN.^ 
rtliarX THE HOLE IN 
THE WALI- 

NacMtm.). THE RED HOUSE. 
Narrla(W. 6.). HIS GRACE. 

GILES INGILBV. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARa 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA FUKIOSA. 

THE lADTS WALK. 
SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

Oi^Mai (B. PlilUlf>t% MASTER OF 
ParW(OtlbMt>. THE POMP OF THE 

lavileite£ 

WHEN VALMONDCAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
PMabartMi (MmL THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRO.Nfc 
I CROWN THKE KINO. 

Phlltpotta <B4eat. THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

*Q.’ THE WHITE WOLF. 

A SONOFTHESTATF.. 
IX)ST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 

Raaaaii (W. Clarfcl. A MARRIAGE AT 
SEA 

ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

THE MASTER or 

BARBARA’S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
SartaM (R. «.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
Xlliutnittd. 

MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

ASK MAMMA. lihmnited. 

W«}far4 (Mrs. U B.). MR. SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY^ GRANDMOTHER. 

Wallaca (Oanaral Law). BEN-HUR. 

THE FAIR GOD. 

Wataaa(H. B. Marrial). THE ADVEN. 
TITRKRS. 

Waakaa (A B.L PRISONERS OF WAR, 
WjhlU (PatcyL A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM, 
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TICK or THE i^MLamtt 

THE Hattli of the Stuohc Vba/tnfd 

TUB TRANSLATION OF A SaVACS 

P^mbMrton, Max 

The Fooistki’j» up a Tiikonb 
I CK<nvN Thee Kinc UbtuntEd 

Pott RIdO. W. 

SlitKETAET TO BaVM . U.f. 

A SON OF THE state 
1 OST PKOPERTY 
Leb 

A Hbkakkk op Laws 

Mrs, Galkrs IU'^inbsb UtuitrAted 

THF WiCXHAMSIiS 
NAMK of IiAKLANI) 

Phlllpotta, Edaa 

JkiNS OF THE Morning 
C mi.nLRN OF iHR Mist 

I.Y1N(. I’KoFHHTS 

The s:ririno Houils 
THE Rintir 
Tub Hi ; man Bov 
Tun American J’uisonbr 

THE SECRET VV--M\N 

Knock at a vrmcrr 

PORTBEEVH 

THE ITMCHRKS WlFR 

the Folk aull:- 

PlokthaU. Mannadulca 

SaTI) IHH FISHERMAN 
BRENr>L B 

The HOI SH OF ISLAM 

•O’ 

The Whits wolf 
The Mayor of Troy 
A Volume of Stokjus 
Major Vjgourlux 

Qaeux, W. La 

The huno 3 ilack op wbstminstsr 
The closko Book 
THE Valley of the Smaixjw 
Urhinu the Thronb 

l HE .SECRET OF TMB S<;,‘UAKb 

Bawsoii, Mrs. Biapnay 

iHh LnCHA.NTBU CAXDBM 

Robintt BlUabath 

The Conv'brt 

Ruasallt W, Clark 

My Danish Swebthsabt nkutrated 
His ISLAM) PRINCBSS ItttlStfmMd 

Ryaa, Marah MUla 

fob Tini Soul of Rafael 


BarfCaant, Jidaltna 

I MK MA' tFU OF BEFCKWOOO 

Lnork SCM'ff ion 
Accused avo ak i:s«r 
The Mvstprv ok tur Moat 
TMB (S‘MIN<* OF THU KaNOuLFHN 
T«B gUHST OF GEUFFRUY UaRKELI. 

Bhannon, MT. F. 

Thk mess Dhck 

Bhallay, Bartha 

Mndxrby 

Bldgwlok, Mra AlCrad 

Thh Kinsman 

Bmlth, Doroiliy Y. Horaoa 

Miss Mona 

Banbury, Oaorga 

TUB llA'EBNNY MiLLIONAIBB 

Urqubart, M. 

A fMAGBoV IN COMMONFLACB 

Walnaman, Paul 

By a Finnish I.akb 
THE Bay of Lilacs 

Waits, Bllsabatta O. 

The ANCIENT l^NDMABKt A Ktiitutky 
Konunc* 

Watson, H. B. Marriott 

Captain Fortunh 
Twistbi) Hclantinb 
Tmb High Toby 
A MimuMMBk OAirs Dbsau 
THB PRIVAISBRE 

Walls, H. O. 

Thu sea i-Anv 

Waymann, Btanloy 

UNi>BJt THB Red Kobe inutir*i«d 

Whlta, Paroy 

A rAsstoNATH Pilgrim 
1 HK PAiiKwr Man 

Williams, Margary 

thb Bar 

Williamson, Mrs. G. M. 

The Advbnturb of Pbimcses Sylvia 
Papa 

The Woman who Daekd 
I Thb Sha could thll 

I The gasilb of the shadows 





